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Automatic Spoolers 


High Speed Warpers” 


N INTERESTING 

treatise will be sent 
upon request to all mill 
operators desirous of ex- 
amining definite figures, 
obtained in mills using 
Barber-Colman Auto- 
matic Spoolers and High 
Speed Warpers, these fig- 
ures pointing out in- 
creased quality produc- 
tion at a remarkable 
saving in labor costs. 
Correspondence invited. 
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RING TWISTER 
Heavy Type with Beam Creel 
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As builders of the original Ring Twister in 1846 and our policy during the ensuing years of 


SPECIALIZATION 


we naturally have been leaders in its improvement and development. ‘The results of this expe- 
rience and knowledge of the twisting process is incorporated in the complete line of Ring 
Twisters manufactured by us for twisting all counts and plies of Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 
Silk, Linen, Jute or Novelty Yarns. 


We will be pleased to serve you as Specialists for your Twisting Problems. 
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[NOICATIONS for the coming year point to increased 

production and greater prosperity in every industry. 
To be adequately prepared for increased business, you 
will want to select dependable sources of supply for all 
your raw materials. 












Our large modern plants at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
Saltville, Va., an active traffic department and our own 
warehouse stocks at forty-two convenient distributing 
points make up a complete service that insures prompt 
deliveries to our customers in any quantity. 










Why not avoid any uncertainty on your requirements 
of Alkali and Bleach by specifying the ‘Eagle Thistle’’ 
products? 
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With the Publishers — 


Putting You in Touch With Good Ideas. 


An enthusiastic young colleague leaned over our busy desk to cry, 


“Have you seen the Hoozis Players?) Oh, you must go and see them! No- 


body should miss the Hoozis Art Players! You ought to go!” 


“Sir.” we retorted, “I never go to see anything that I ought to go 


s 


and see.” 


Isn’t that human nature—from childhood up? Haven't vou felt that 
way yourself many times? 


It is fighting against this common tendency to give advice. to tell the 
readers what they ought to do, that keeps the editors of COTTON busy 
reminding themselves of the object of the paper, which is: 


“To put textile men in touch with the newest and best ideas in the 
textile industry.” 


As a rule we try to follow the example of a well-known advertising 
man. about whom one of his fellows said, “He is never particularly strenu- 


ous about the acceptance of his ideas.” 


We try to tell simply and comprehensively what is going on in the 
textile industry—-how mills are cutting costs by increasing production, 
saving waste, and turning out better work with the least possible trouble. 
That’s what operating executives want to know and they can then form- 
ulate most of their own conclusions. 


Getting the sources organized for securing that material and presenting 
it in an attractive form to save time for busy executives is a job in itself. 
It’s considerable of a task to line up things so that we can put the textile 
man who has a difficult problem in touch with the experiences of a man 
or company which has solved that very thing. 


But even after we have organized this material the man who needs 
assistance can not get in touch with the remedy unless he reads COTTON 
regularly. It is there, but like the radio you have to tune in upon it. 


And the advertisers in COTTON are working in common with the 
editors and the textile men. They are constantly trying to put in touch 
the mills that are working under a handicap and the materials that have 
overcome such handicaps for other mills. Their aim is not to dazzle or 
astonish, but to present in a business-like way the equipment and supplies 
that have put many mills in touch with that most desirable feeling—a 
smooth-running, producing, prosperous mill. 


When COTTON and its advertisers can tell of the developments of the 
industry in such a conyincing manner as to wipe out the customary dis- 
tinctive line between the things you ought to do and the things you like to 
do, then we’re getting along with the main job—not to be faultless but to 
be interesting in the work of keeping men and ideas in touch with one 


another. 
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A. W. McLellan, President, 
Alden Mills, 


New Orleans, Louisiana. 


President American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

















“We read each and every copy of COTTON, and I under- 
stand that it is read throughout both of our mills. I consider 
it the most interesting and desirable ot the textile publications 
that we receive, and I feel that it is actually necessary for our 


superintendent and foremen to have 
it at their disposal so as to keep fully 
posted on the latest developments in 
machinery, and the latest methods to 
successfully get results in their various 
departments.” hip 
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January, Nineteen-Twenty-Five 


A Year That Should Begin a New Era. France’s government passed 
— was even more extreme. Italy 
There has been a long time since a new year began so_ by bold assertions of autocracy. 
auspiciously as the one that will be recorded as A. D. 1925. the war and denied infusions, 
Not for a decade or more has the beginning of a year been thing akin to death. 
marked by so few discernible uncertainties, so much prom- In this country, rampant 
ise for progress, or a better outlook for happiness and had arrived and resolved on an 
prosperity in high degree. The world evidently is back alone. 
on its feet and once more is able to maintain its equilibrium. Then the better sense of Great 
This applies to all of the basic equations, business, polities, States rallied and revolution 
general thought and the common mood. both countries. 
It is now ten and a half years, since the boom of Ger- Even France, the most shell-shocked of the nations, has 
man cannon set people throughout the world to groping for begun to display some of the g nse that makes that 


the unknowable, and brought on a period of destruction, country dear to all readers of history. Germany likewis¢ 


upturning, hysteria, and, in large degree, chaos. has shown that the war did not drain from its people the 
Nothing ever better demonstrated the infinite resources capacity for patience and industry which has raised them 
of human will and initiative than did the quick adjustment many times in the past, from ru 
of the world to a state of war that in nearly every aspect do again. 
was without precedent. During the four years of the war's Trade, always running ah 
continuance there was recurring demand for unprecedented! of the stability that the war an 
readjustments, which in practically every case was mad Hence the close of 1924 was 
with success. that startled even the most opt 
The aftermath proved more difficult and in many ways saged the future correct] 
more puzzling than did the Olympian struggle. Getting  sertion but it of itself 
back to peace was a harder task than the achievement and other evidences confirm 
the conduct of war. The indications ar 
For the war left humanity in a condition of shell shock. good for a reasonably 
In meeting its tremendous exactions, Governments were’ this and other count 
forced to draw to the limit on their reserves. The end found to business, t 
those who govern exhausted, with little strength to array change, if for n 
against the emotional surgings of masses blinded and mad tion, particularly that hay 
dened by the terrible experience. Business had to deal with notions and vague spec 


nay 


a world map radically changed, with many of the old bases years they have seen to 


of operations gone and the new ones not even well defined. to be futile to have left 


Yet during the last six years there has been a steady The old ways, the ol 


come-back. In despite of the heavings which at times seem- another chance, and apparent) 
ed to bode disaster, the storm passed; the ship of civiliza- one, to put civilization forward 
tion weathered it without suffering any evident permanent another day. How 


injury. used. 


+ ¢hy 


So now, from all reliable indications, “normaley” prevails Let us hope tha 
largely throughout the world, and especially in the United those who run things w 
States. they have escaped, and thus perpetuate 

This is shown notably by the political trend. Less than enlarge the opportunity that is now | 
a year ago, polities in the leading nations of the West seem- One truth has been demonstrated 
ed to be drifting to the left. Even sturdy Great Britain years of national and world experie: 


entrusted its government to a group of radical theorists. stitution we eall government can not 
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many, except merely to govern, successfully. 
If the conservative thoughtful elements that now beyond 


all question have charge of affairs, copy from the tacties 


ef those who are radically or adventurous minded and 
turn to the government as a universal solvent whenever a 
difficulty arises, this era will not be of long endurance. 


Governments have had their chance and have in great 


part failed. For at least sometime to come, all thoughtful 


minds should favor virtually everything that tends to curb 
governmental operations, which have been greatly and in 


] 


most part futilly expanded. 


Let 


pansion in business and industry be the guiding slogan, and 


retrenchment in polities and government with ex 
a long era of progress and prosperity will be assured. 


Herbert Hoover, Stabilizer Extraordinary. 


As this is it seems that the personnel of Pres 


Coolidge’s cabinet will remain largely as it is after 


written 
ident 
March 4th. As a whole this personnel is good, but the 
continuance of one of its members should be pleasing to 
all persons who put This 
member is Herbert Hoover, Secretary of the Department 


performance above display. 


of Commerce. 

Ii still is impossible to think of Hoover without asso- 
ciating him with the notable war work that raised him, an 
unknown mining engineer, to world prominence. His later 
renown has suffered from this fact, for his humdrum work 
in the most humdrum of governmental departments could 
not possibly show up so spectacularly as the feeding of Bel- 
gium or the rulership of the American kitchen during our 
war activity, to say nothing of the A R A. 

Yet in this humdrum undertaking Hoover probably has 
rendered even greater service than in the fields which mace 
him famous during the war. That he has done naught io 
inject into it that spectacularity which, in his former posi 
tions he could not escape, really is a proof of his greatness. 

Secretary Hoover has made of the Department of Com- 
merce a live and harmonious integument of American busi- 
ness practice and conduct. He has proved that the govern- 
ment can help best only when it assists others to heln them- 
selves. No man in the government has been more opposed 
to autocratic interference and none has caused the govern- 
ment to bring about more constructive achievements. He 
has made the foreign trade branches of his department in- 


His 


promoting the adoption, voluntarily and by 


valuable adjuncts to the export and import trades. 
success in 
mutual agreement, of simpler practices in numerous domes- 
tie trades should save, in the end, hundreds of millions of 
dollars hitherto wasted on account of needless faults that 
grow up under competitive systems of doing business. 
That the government in achieving great ends doesn’t 
necessarily have to possess the power to compel and police 
This should be of worth in- 


] 
} 


is a truth that he has proved. 


ealculably be: 


which may result from his efforts. 
who no doubt 


ond any money savings or trade expansions 


For ten years this would derive 


more personal satisfaction in the pursuit of his profession, 


man, 


has given his time to the public—time that he might have 
turned into huge earnings. 

And he has given it largely out of the fullness of his 
heart, for many things weigh against any higher ambition 
in polities which Hoover may have. 
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A letter to him, or to President Coolidge, expressing ap- 

preciation of Hoover’s continuance in the cabinet, would be 

a timely act on the part of any thoughtful American. 
The “Amending” Fever Wanes. 





United States 
run in 


Historians of the Constitution of the 


point out that meddling with that document has 
waves or “epidemics.” 

The first came immediately after the adoption of the 
Constitution, when the amendments embodying che bill of 
vights were added. These, in truth, were not amendments 
but, rather, supplementary additions which grew out of 
actions having to do with ratification. They tended to take 
from more than to expand the written fundamental law 
of the nation. 

The next wave followed the Civil War, when the tide 
of centralization that was first started forward by Hamilton 
and Marshall partook of a sweep which not yet has clearly 
It caused the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 


into the Constitution, the last 


subsided. 
amendments to be written 
two being largely futile and now rated by nearly all stu- 
dents as in great part wrong. 

More than a half century elapsed before the third tide 
set in. It began about fifteen years ago, with the sixteenth, 
or income tax amendment, which few thought would be, 
but which was, ratified. The ease with which it went over 
caused this third tide to become of the nature of a fever. 
Since then scores of proposed amendments have been urged 
—nearly a hundred now pend in Congress. 

While this “amending epidemic” raged, a total of four 
amendments were submitted by Congress and ratified by 
the States, including those calling for the popular election 
of United States Senators, woman suffrage and national 
prohibition—all, like the income tax amendments, of more 
far-reaching significance than was anticipated by either 
One other was submitted—the so- 
which now is before the 


advocates or opponents. 
called “child labor’ amendment 
States. 

It now seems highly probable that the last one wil’ 
be rejected, or, rather, that it will not be ratified now. 

The indication is that this latest tide or fever for amend 
ing the Constitution has run its course, and that those who 
would “reform” in this dangerous way must find other and 
less risky processes. 

Even if this be so, there are two important considera- 
tions having to do with amending the Constitution whieh 


should be kept to the front by those who may be pleased 


with this situation. 

Both have to do with the process of ratifying amend- 
ments, which beyond all question is faulty and abets these 
feverish movements, 

While no amendment becomes a part of the Constitu- 
tion until ratified by three-fourths of the States, it is not 
certain that one submitted goes into the discard when re- 
jeced by one-fourth or more of the States. 

This uncertainty is due largely to the fact that no pro 
posed amendment ever has been positively rejected. Four 
proposed ones, submitted long ago, were neither ratified 
nor rejected; they still are “out” as it were. Either changed 
conditions or lack of interest kept most of the State legis- 
latures from so much as acting on them. 

A legislature probably can reconsider and reverse its 


action on an amendment while it still pends—but, unless 
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ratified, does an amendment pend forever, or until it 
epted by the States? 
Some advocates of the pending amendment claim that 


does. These say that no matter how many State legisla- 


rejected the so-called “child labor’ amendment the 


1 
at ther 
lat 18, they 


fight for its ratification will go on unt 


propose to pester the legislatures and the publie until 
at they ask wall be done as the only means of getting rid 
them. 

This contention probably is wrong, but the question 
ould be settled; and this is a good time for the States to 
it is settled. 


tions are not, the submission of amendments is an all but 


e that If ratifications are binding and re- 
seless procedure. 

3efore the ‘amending fever” subsides completely there 
hould be adopted one other for the purpose of clearing up 
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Southern Textile Diversification 


BY 


FREDERICK H. McDONALD 
PRESIDENT, MCDONALD AND COMPANY, ENGINEERS, 


ATLANT 


GEORGIA. 


By diversification is meant the rapidly growing tendency 
)f the southern textile industry to change over from its 
previous, practically single line, the occupation of turning 
ut staple, almost totally rough and coarse goods, that has 
so long led the South to be looked upon as a primary pro- 
ducer in the textile yarn and goods industry. ‘This article 
will deal, roughly, with the causes that are leading up to 
this change, some of the products that are being produced, 
and a diagnosis of just what effect this trend may have, not 
only upon the southern cotton industry, but on the national 
industry, and, to a certain degree, upon the foreign branch 
of the industry. 

It is the tendency in pioneer countries or territories to 
deal largely in raw materials. This is due not only to a 
perfeetly natural condition where an undeveloped territory 
nust essentially traffic in the most quickly realized-upon 
orm of product, but also to the fact that undeveloped terri- 
ory seldom has within it skilled managerial producers of 
he more refined products, or skilled labor that can turn 
these produets out, or even—which is a very strong infiu- 

cing factor—a ready market for the finer grades of mate- 
In many ways the South is far from being a pioneer 
yuntry. Yet, because of its long dependence upon agri 
uture as a source of income, and because also of its, until 
cently, exclusive tendency to engage only in the produc- 
mn of cotton as a money source of crop income, the South 
s, from an industrial standpoint, almost as much a pioneer 
erritory as the Far West, in the days of ’49 w: 
ards agriculture. 

rhe East, 
xtreme regarding industrial development. 


on the other hand, has long been at the other 
We find north 

the Ohio River a greater degree of concentration of skill 
ed workers, mechanics and leaders, as well as a larger popu 
lation already educated to the consumption of the finer 
grades of goods, than exists anywhere else in the world. Not 
nly does this apply to the textile industry as regards the 
production of yarns and fabrics, but it applies in the con- 
verting of fabrics into useable products, as well as to tools, 
machines, household goods and luxuries. 

A number of fundamental canses are making it neces- 


sary for the South to 
to seek that 


is the diversification 


far more 


iman 


energy. 


regarded as es acric 


hitherto 
searched and de velope ad beeat al resources 


and manufacturing advantag ber of favor- 


characteristics as regards labor, 


able, hitherto unexploited 
power, transportation, climate and nearness readily pro- 


ducable raw material. The South at present occupies a very 


advantageous position when it comes to the manufacture 
of many articles as compared to their 


in the East. 


facture and distribution 


To these sectional changes and possil 


ed the far greater fundamental ch 


no 


a ground swell through all 


away by industry from tl 


which the Northeast and t 


renerations enjoved. This 


f 4 


on the basis of the 1920 


manufacturing activity west 
idly than 


even the cente) 
The manufacturing center 


west as ecentra 


population eenter spotted 
The 


summarized perfect] 


oT THis mie 


causes 


' sa ; 
Nv this the eost of a g 


Regardless of whet] 
ng production exists in tl 
mooted at present—ther 
to under-consumption. F 
alve of national producti 
sither very sluggish or « 
‘onsumer, either because 
immediate post-war econo! 
there may after all be some 


acteristic that can be described akin to 


thrift, there has been a decrease consumed vol- 


ume of goods in this country many mills en- 


e 
numbers to Zo 


tirely out of production, and 


into part-time production. Thi idition when matched 
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with an extremely large producing capacity, has practically 
flooded the American market with every character of manu- 
factured product, leading to a highly competitive warfare 
among distributors to obtain for their own products what 
This has 


made a predetermined setting of prices a practical impos- 


they consider their share of potential business. 
sibility. The manufacturer has been forced to accept, not 
only the normal competitive lowering of prices, but has been 
under the necessity of making, even in a fairly discriminat- 
ing market, his price the attraction for purchase. 

This tendency on the part of the consumer may also be 
accounted for by the fact that the war years, because of 
an increased individual income, saw a raising of the in- 
dividual standard of desire to a much higher level than our 
previous economic condition had ever permitted the in 
dividual to conceive. Everybody, these days, from the labor- 
In the ab- 
sence of his ability to obtain the best in quality, he insists 


er to the retired capitalist wants only the best. 


on something approaching the best in appearance which his 
We find 
ourselves, therefore, in an era where the old-time, staple 


individual finances will permit his purchasing. 


articles are far in the background as being much too ordi- 
This has led to a 
rather hectic production of substitutes for the finer fabrics, 
and we today have all kinds of mixtures of raw materials, 


nary for nominal consumption and use. 


weaves and colors in an attempt to invest the inferior qual- 
ity of goods with the appearance of the finer, prohibitively 
priced goods. 

Thus cotton dresses, hosiery, suitings and outer gar- 


ments are suffering from a decided inferiority complex, and - 


mixtures of wool, cotton, silk and, most important, artifi- 
cial silk, almost controlling the distributive market. 

We find, therefore, that the diversification in which the 
South is now indulging in the manufacture of textile prod- 
ucts is due to the fundamental necessity of cheapening the 
cost of production, as well as to the great necessity on the 
part of the manufacturer to cater to current style demands 
which are now running the gamut of every available type 
of fancy, dressy and even flashy product. 

There is another trend, found in individual industrial 
organizations, to which the present change in the applica- 
tion of manufacturing to textiles in the South may be com- 
pared. This is the great tendency of many large-size or 
ganizations to either consolidate, acquire or create a chain 
of separate but serially connected lines of activity, and to 
engage in what is now termed vertical consolidation. 

This movement is typified in the United States Steel 
Corporation, and to a more distinctive degree in the activ- 
ities of Mr. Ford. 
the basic raw materials entering into their products, but 


Both these companies not only produce 


control all of the tributary faétors such as transportation, 
power, ete., that enable the entire process of changing a 
basic raw material to a finished product to be entirely con 
trolled in all of its phases. Mr. Ford is particularly an out- 
standing example of this, as he not only deals with one, 
but all of the basic materials entering into a very refined 
and completely finished product ready for delivery to the 
consumers’ door—a process controlled by the Ford organ- 
ization in every step, even, at times, to the individual financ- 
ing of the purchaser. 

This tendency, which might be called territorial vertical 
production, very aptly illustrates the gradual change in 
lines of production in the textile industry in the South. We 
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have here the natural, and for the United States, the mo- 
The 
South started its cotton manufacturing activities by merely 
Aside from family 


nopolized control of one of the basic textile fibers. 


preparing the raw fiber for market. 
consumption, yarns were the only manufactured product 
produced for a long time; gradually the coarser forms of 
grey goods were made, but were exported either to New 
It has 
been a perfectly logical step that to an increasing degree the 
South should gradually begin, itself, to use and to convert 
its own raw product and raw goods into, first, the coarser 


England or abroad for conversion into finer articles. 


grades of finished goods, and then, as now, to finally par- 
ticipate in the production of the very finest of finished 
fabrics of every description. 

The growing wealth of the South with the concurrent 
ability to build up reservoirs of stored and available cap- 
ital, has made it possible for the South itself to largely 
control its own requirements in finances. We thus see a 
sectional application of the principal of entire control of 
production illustrated by the completeness witli which this 
section today is using its own natural economic advantage 
to further increase its strategie position by not only par- 
ticipating in, but actually controlling, every phase of the 
production of cotton textiles, from the preparation and 
cultivation of the soil for the planting of cotton seed, to 
the delivery of its own goods to its own consumers, using its 
own highly developed transportation and marketing facili- 
ties, as well as its own financial structure. 

This increasing sectional wealth has led also to a grow- 
ing degree of education and appreciation of the better 
things of life. Thus we find the demand and use for finer 
goods of all kinds constantly enlarge1 and the consumption 
of goods per individual not only rapidly rising, but being 
outstripped in pace by the value of goods used individually. 
Hence, we find the South in the very healthy condition of 
being able to absorb, itself, much of its own high grade 
products—a condition most favorable to the continuance 
and permanence of the variety of production now under 
way in this territory. 

Not only does this tendency apply to cotton goods, but 
it applies to the production of wool fabrics, cotton, wool and 
silk mixtures, and even to the production and use of artifi 
cial silks and asbestos fiber, and to every variety of knitted 
product, including hosiery, underwear, jerseys, and outer 
garments. 

The knitting industry particularly is making remarkable 
strides in development, notably in Eastern Tennessee and 
North Carolina where mills are using cotton yarn, carded 
and mercerized; artificial silk; pure silk, and wool fiber in 
the manufacture of all sizes and sexes of hosiery. 

The use of these fibers is accomplished both separately 
and in combinations to produce attractive effects. Artifi- 
cial plaited on mercerized cotton, and pure thread-silk, 
plaited on or twisted with artificial silk, compose numbers 


made in many of the mills—made and sold successfully. 


A large number of the mills are making sheer silk, 
seamless hosiery for ladies, of a quality not surpassed by 
manufacturers of this line in any other section of the coun 
try. That their lines take, in the market, is evidenced by 
the continued operation, day and night shifts, of one mill 
in Tennessee, on ladies’ silk work—organized several 
years ago by southern men and operated by southern brains. 


The hosiery market to a large degree is controlled by 
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the passing popularity of novelty designs and fads of the 


moment. At one mill in a small Tennessee town a visitor 
found the manager installing an attachment for producing 
a new check plaited design, at the moment very popular in 
the market. On his return to Atlanta he noticed a retail 
store featuring this style as the latest development in half- 
hose design; and inquiry proved it to be an attractive seller. 
This one incident might be used to show that the southern 
mill is right up in keeping abreast of the turns of the mar- 


ket, and in turning out up-to-date products. 


The old assertion that the South does not possess the 


skilled help to produce the finer numbers, is proved a fallacy 
by an examination of the products turned out by the knit- 
ting mills of this section. Southern-made goods will be 
found in all the markets right along with products from 
the other sections in practically every line and style offered. 

The one exception to this is full-fashioned hosiery, 
which has had a belated start in the South. 
several mills on this class of work, and others not only in 


There are now 


contemplation, but actually organizing. In this particular 


line, though it will require considerable training to equip’ 


the inexperienced southern help for its manufacture, the 
South eventually will have the decided advantage of a much 
cheaper labor cost, thus being able to compete with the 
mills in the Reading section, where a large part of this 
country’s production of full-fashioned hosiery is made, and 
where organizations of full-fashioned operators have ele- 
vated wage scales to such excessively high levels as in them- 
selves to almost preclude the manufacture of the line at a 
profit. 

Knitted underwear is confined to a smaller range of 
styles and patterns, but in this field, also, the South has 
made itself an important market factor, the quality of its 
products in cotton and wool numbers being generally ree 
ognized. 


These changes in the gradual production of the finer 
grades of product have been going on for several genera 
tions, but not to the very marked degree as now exists. Cer- 
tain farseeing manufacturers have long realized the latent 
adaptability of southern labor to the finer grades of goods, 
and have produced denims, toweling, gingham, sheetings, 
men’s underwear, ete. But the great change in the produc- 
tion of the finer grades of yarns and fabrics, and of their 
complete finishing in the South, has been largely a matter 
of post-war development. A recent inspection of a half 
dozen mills showed that in the last six months they have 
changed over as follows: one from tire 


coarse yarn, to 


fabries; one from coarse yarn to 25 harness ladies’ dress 
goods; one to silk preparatory machinery; one, from print 
cloths, to combed yarns and dobby looms; one, from coarse 
sheetings and osnaburgs, to dye plant and dobby looms; 
and one from jacquard damasks, to art-silk draperies. 
The last mentioned change touches a phase of develop- 
Artificial 
is being consumed, in the whole fabric to some extent, 


ment that is becoming peculiarly progressive. 
silk 
but to a very great extent as a mixture with other yarns. 
As illustrating the increasing consumption of artificial silk 
in the South, a recent compilation of statistics from a num 
ber of shippers showed that the number of southern pur- 
chasers in 1923 as compared to 1922, had increased 123 per 
cent; and on top of this the 1924 increase as compared to 
the 1923 total, showed an exact doubling. In this connec- 
tion, the dollars and cents business for the year 1924 show- 
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ed in November a gain of 120 per « ver the first part 
of the year. 

Artificial silk has come to tay. 
application, and the deftness with which 


The wide diversity of 
can be combined 
the 


well 


into intriguing patterns with other yarns, has caught 


popular imagination, and the demand seems to be 


ahead of the supply. It is peculiarly inspiring to know 
that this section of the country is not only awake to the pos- 
sibilities in this respect, but is actually engaged in taking 
immediate advantage of them. 

Not only the production of the finer yarns and fabries 
but in their finishing the South is also rapidly illustrating 
its adaptability, versatility and the timeliness of its appre- 


ciation of its own possibilities. Bleaching, g and even 


avyell 
print works are being installed at a rate that is amazing. 
The Pacifie Mills have just completed and put into operation 
near Spartanburg, a tremendous initial dye and print works 
that is planned in a few years to equal their enormous plant 
the The 
United States Finishing Company at Cedartown, Georgia, 
Lowell Bleach 


ating. The American 


at Lawrence, which is 


largest in the country. 


has completed its finishing plant, and, like th 
ery at Griffin, Georgia, is already oper 
Thread Company at Dalton, Georgia, has now under con- 


struction the first unit of what will be a tremendous plant 


that will manufacture, for the first time, spooled threads 
in the South. 


As illustrative of extreme variety, the General Asbestos 


Company, at Charleston, has for some years been spinning 


and weaving asbestos fiber in the production of asbestos 


fabrics, particularly brake Merecerizing, starting 


in 1911 in a smal] way in one plant, now is represented by 


a number of commercial plants of good size as well as pri 


vate mercerizing departments in connectior h some mills 


In a recent issue of the Daily Ne ord appeared a 


list of southern mills which changed t ‘haracter of their 


products during the last six months of lustrative 


of the trend in the direction of diversit following 


lTrom 


examples, ‘taken this 
The Star Mills, Athe 


24s yarns, art 


produced 
now 1g faney dr goods and 
draperies. 
The Sibley Mfg. Co., 
tickings and denims, now are 
The Cotton Mills Co., 


formerly made convertibles, ‘h: 


Augusta, Ga., mar 
also 
Cochran which 
output to 
bedspreads and dobbys. 

The Massachusetts Cotton Mills, 
ed cheviots to their lines of denims, 
Duck 
have added a line of laundry nets 

The Louisville, Ky., 


making marquisette window eurt: now 


add- 


, Ga., have 


The Georgia and Cordage 


Louisville Textile Co., formerly 
making dob- 
by and leno specialties. 

The Hobarton Mfg. Co., Concord, N. ( 


liv, 
to novelty 


has changed its 


roods. 


production from cing!) ams dre ss 
The Minette Mills, Grover, N. C., are 
spreads in addition to damask and napkins. 
The Orion Knitting Mills, Kinston, N. C., formerly mak- 


ing cotton hose and sweaters, have ch 


now making bed- 


anged to high-grade 


combed mercerized and fiber silk lh« 


siery and sports coats 
and swimming suits. 
The Stoneeutter Mills, Spindale, N. 


making faney ginghams, are also producing fancy dobby 


C., in addition to 


dress goods. 
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The Aiken Mills, Bath, S. C., have discontinued making 


print cloths and sheetings in favor of shirtings, drills and 
dobby goods. 
The Derry Damask Mills, Gaffney, S. 
ing only damask, are now producing cotton and silk dimity. 
The F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, 8. C., in addition 


to convertibles, pajama checks and colored and artificial 


C., formerly mak- 


silk stripes, are also making tobacco cloths. 
The Shamrock Damask Mills, Landrum, S. C., 


making silk and cotton dimity as well as cotton damask. 


are now 


The degree of participation of the South in finishing, 
and in the production of the finer textile products may be 
more readily realized perhaps when it is known that not 
only such fabries as gingham, towels, sheetings, drills and 
damasks are being produced, but that silks, plush, draperies, 
tapestries, velvets, carpets, asbestos and cotton brake lin- 
ings, tire fabrics, cord fabries, woolens, men’s suitings, over- 
coats, upholstery, and in fact practically every fabric that 
is known to the industry is now being produced in the South 
to the extent of at least one mill’s production. 

The economic effects of this diversification 


Primarily, these goods are being pro- 


territorial 
are far reaching. 
duced in the South because they can be manufactured and 
distributed to the ultimate consumer more cheaply originat- 
ing in the South, than they can in the North. The result on 
price alone with the present differential existing in the 


South cannot help but for a long time to intensify this 


trend. This means that many plants previously located in 
the East, must either move, or establish branch plants in 
the South on every line of these firer goods that can be 
produced in the North; and there are some classes of foreign 
goods now produced abroad which the North will find it 


profitable to produce, and can with proper energy and sell- 
ing tactics educate this country to use, to the exclusion of 
the imported article. 

As regards foreign goods, there seems to be either an 


part of the public for imported 





inherent liking on the 


articles, or there is a native prejudice against domestic 


the same type as compared with the imported 
This 


is true, to some degree, of the southern market as applied 


produets of 
article, that will support the imported market always. 


to southern produced goods when competing with establish- 
ed goods of New England. In these instances the same 
goods, quality for quality, have brought a sufficient premium 
when imported, even including the necessary tariff, as to 
make the same goods in this country impossible to market 
competitively. Some instances have been met when south- 
ern jobbers have refused cheaper goods of a given quality 
produced in the South, as against old established grades 
produced in the North. This psychological trait which 
seems to impart to goods produced at a distance a glamor 
not found in the home product, ean gradually be worn 
down, but the process will be slow and the established prod- 
ucts in these lines, both foreign and the well-advertised New 
England products, will enjoy a domination of their markets 
for some time to come. 

By these old established—ex-officio, as it were—advant- 
ages, New England and the North is not going to suffer any 
immediate upheaval in the loss of its plants. Particularly 
is this so when it comes to distribution. Certain markets 
are out of the reach of southern competition because of the 
limitations imposed by shipping rates. And in certain well 
preserved, efficiently managed old mills, the low cost of 
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their long time ago investment makes for a low overhead 
differential that cannot be met by the newer, more costly 
southern mills. 

- Roughly, however, there is no question but that the tex- 
tile industry is on the march as regards location. Its van 
for many years centralized in the Carolinas on the coarser 
yarns and fabrics. This front is now gradually proceeding 
through the cotton belt south and westward. Georgia, East- 
ern Alabama and Eastern Tennessee 
well populated with textile mills, many of which are finish- 


are already becoming 
ing goods. Already we hear echoes of mills under con- 
struction, and some in operation through Arkansas and 
into Texas. These outposts, naturally, are on the coarser 
yarns and fabrics. It will always be true that the center 
of the finer and finished goods production will be well with- 
in the outer edges of the industry, because they, themselves, 
are the users of the yarns and unfinished goods produced 
by other plants. It is to their interest for finishing plants 
to be so located as to draw economically to their plants the 
required raw materials which in this case are the finished 
products of other mills. 

Regardless, therefore, of likes or dislikes; of the psy 
chology of style, or the barriers of tariff protection, the 
South is now occupied, and will to an increasing degree 
engage in a complete utilization in its own back yard of its 
own raw materials. Primarily, this is because certain un 
exploited advantages in labor, nearness to raw material, 
cheapness of power, facilities of transportation to consum 
ing markets, and temperate and favorable climate permits 


cheaper production. And secondly, to the awakening ap 


4 


preciation on the part of the natives of the South to the 
realization that a single line of endeavor, such as agricul- 
ture, is not only unprofitable, but dangerous, and that in 
the diversification of energy lies a stabilization of oceupa- 
tion and income that is the fundamental basis of continued 
prosperity. 


“DICTIONARY OF TExTILES,” by Louis 


Harmuth. Third 
Edition. 222 pages. Publishers, Fairchild Publishing Co., 
8 East 13th Street, New York City. Price, $10.00 per copy. 

This well known reference book was first published in 
1915, and the third edition, recently issued, is now offered. 
This edition contains nearly 8,600 terms, which is an in 
crease of over 30 per cent over the original work. All tex- 
tiles, from fibers to finished products, are listed, defined and 
arranged in alphabetical order, with each definition or de 
scription condensed into the smallest compass consistent 
with clearness. 

Also included among the terms listed and defined are 
the names of the more important chemicals used in manu 
facturing and finishing textiles and the particular uses ot 
these chemicals are stated. Copies may be secured direct 
from the publishers, or through Corron’s Book Depart- 


ment. 


Link-Belt Company, Indianapolis, has developed a new 
malleable iron safety collar for maintaining the proper 
alignment of pulleys, shaft bearings, hangers, ete. A new 
design permits the collar to be split in two pieces for ready 
and economical installation. This type of collar, however, 
is made also in the solid ring type, both types being ma 
chine finished to assure a tight fit and a pleasing appear 


ance, it is stated. 
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“If Winter Comes” 


Being a Recognition of the Possibility of a Summerless 1926 and a Discussion of 
How Such an Emergency Would Effect the Textile Industry 


BY 





Like stage coaches, pony expresses, Solar 


lamps, and Virginia Dare, the old time 
“‘weather man” is no more. The “‘prognos- 
tications’” and “‘fore-casts,"" much of which 


had slight foundation in fact, have given way 
to definite and accurate predeterminations 
made by scientists and experts. Few modern 
sciences have developed more rapidly or de- 
serve more respect than that of weather fore 
casting. The “Bureau” is using instruments 
today unheard of 25 years ago. The knowl- 
edge with which they now pursue their tasks 
has been increased 100 fold since old “‘Chin 
Whiskers” cast his ‘“‘weather-eye’’ upward 
and reckoned it would rain tomorrow. Un 
heralded and unsung, the Weather Bureau is 
saving agriculture and industry countless 
millions annually. And though they may 
have disproven themselves in times past, it 
will harm nothing to consider, at least in 
principle, the conclusions of our scientists. 





erratic. Next summer (1925) will probably be much cold 


er. 1926 may have no summer at all. At 
experts and scientists of the Smithsonian Institution are in 
belief. 


Having no summer 


clined to that 


no growing period—but merely a 
continuation for twelve months of freezingly cold weather 
is a very somber outlook. In such an instance, the realiza- 
tion would probably exceed anticipation. 

To many, the thought of a summerless year is absurd, 
Never having had such an experience it is 


such a catastrophe. But 


unthinkable. 
difficult to imagine the extent of 
there have been summerless years, and what has been can be 


again. 


It is a matter of history that the 1816 was one 


year 
During that year practically no crops 
; ] 


known as the Mason 


of extreme severity. 
were raised north of what was later 
and Dixon Line, and only a partial crop in the southern 
A half inch of ice formed in New York City on 
That year was known as the “year with- 


states. 
July 4th, 1816. 
out a summer” over a large part of the world, for Europe, 
it seems, was similarly affected. 

Blodgett, in his “Climatology of the United States,” 
states that all the summers from 1811 to 1817 were cold in 
this country and that in every summer month of both 1812 
and 1816 snows and frosts occurred throughout the north- 
ern states. 1817 was known as “poverty year” or “eighteen 
hundred and froze to death.’ In New Hampshire it was 
popularly called “mackeral year’ because. people were 
forced to eat mackeral instead of pork, practically none of 
which was fattened owing to the scarcity of corn. 


Further assurance that 1816 was “a year without a sum- 


mer” appears in Charles Pierce’s “Weather in Philadel- 
phia.” Speaking of that locality Pierce says: “—there was 


ice during every month of the year, not excepting June, 
There was scarcely a vegetable came to 


July and August. 
Also, in the 


perfection north and east of the Potomac.” 


WILLIAM 


Our summer just past was universally cold, backward, 


least weather 


SIBLEY. 





“Monthly Weather Review” 
James Winch: ster, of Vermont, there ippe 


that in June of that year (1816) 


three inches in New York, Penr 

on the 17th; and five inches in all the New 
except three inches in Vermont. The storn 
was as severe as any that ever occurred i1 
ter. It began about noon, inere: ng 

by which t me the roads were impassa! 
heavy snow aritts. Many were 

storm and were zen » | 
snowstorm August 30th..... The ve 8 
spring, summer nor autumn. The only crop 


in that part of Vermont that su 


bonfires burning around the ecornfi 


History has been known to 1 


ent day weather experts and 


nelination a bsurd « r 
Winn aes 
orecasting $1 D 
end of we el ) re 
1905, w her expe V 
ne sur do no 
hate R ¢ f ( 
in 1S ea? errec ri > 
time, also, they have beer I 
tinually; they diseove red 
proximately “1.94 gram ¢: 
meter of earth’s atmosphere 1 I 
they measure “solar constant’ 
ords, 1.94 is the normal averag 
Sun’s Heat Below Normal. 
Since 1922 these solar radit 
markedly. From May, 1922, to June, 1923 
stant” was continually below 1.92 e | 
the constant has not reached the x 14 


ent time the trend ring b 


] is encoura 





The material lowering in t) ! p 
ing 1922 is given by Mr. Brow e Ty 
reason for our chill, backward and err es 
The low tendency of the “eonstar throug 
thus far into 1924 is given as the reaso r 
that next summer and the one following w 
ly cold, with a possibility of a returr e] 

Ma year without a summer.” 

Proof of the value of such research is to 

present ocean temperatures. Scores of vessel 


ed, during the past six months, that oceanie 


4 , 
legrees Delow nor! 


are approximately twelve « 


dition extends to practically all water Extre 
severe weather was reported rouchou 
Northern Europe, Seotland, Australia, and 
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during 1923-4, and unprecedented floods have been experi- 
enced in certain parts of South America and Africa during 
the past 12 months. During July of this year light frosts 
were experienced in Illinois. These conditions are effects 
of the solar constant decline, according to the experts. 

Considering that the weather-man joke passed into ob- 
livion along with the mother-in-law and horseless-carriage 
wheezes, it is our belief that serious thought should be 
given the available facts. With the highly developed in- 
struments now employed and with the cumulative knowl- 
edge and experience on the part of the weather experts, such 
conclusions, however somber, should be accorded an open 
mind. For it will be seen, upon thought, that a complete- 
ly cold summer is not necessary to blight our crops and 
throw the northern half of the United States into wide 
spread disaster. A killing frost in June, followed by one 
in July, would be sufficient to spell destruction to all agri- 
cultural products, including hay, and upon which products 
we are dependent, at least for food. 

Prof. Cox, Senior Meteorologist of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, shows no alarm at Mr. Browne’s prediction, and 
therein lies a ray of hope and cheer. However, Professor 
Cox hesitates, even refuses, to heavily discount Mr. Browne’s 
statement. He points out that Mr. Browne changed instru- 
ments and location of research during his “solar constant” 
measurements and that such a change might have affected 
the “apparent” decline which ranged from one to 2% 
degrees. 

However, it has been quietly reported that several large 
and influential members of the electricity and gas producing 
industries are already laying plans for such a three-year 
emergency. Action of this kind gives us incentive to think 
of our own industry, our own business. 

Effect Upon the Textile Industry. 
cold the 
Knowing that cotton is raised in states least 


How would continued weather affect textile 
industry ? 
likely to be affected by cold weather, it is obvious that the 
source of raw material would not be affected. That would 
assure, therefore (in contrast to the flour milling industry, 
for instance), no interruption in manufacturing activity. 
Indeed, such an emergency would impose a tremendous de- 
mand for textile goods, it being seen that more than half the 
nation’s population would have need for cold weather ap- 
parel continuously. Hence, assuming history did repeat it- 
self in this regard, the problem confronting the textile in- 
dustry would be one of production rather than adjustment. 

Such a problem, we have demonstrated, can be success- 
fully met. We will not soon forget our War lessons in pro- 
duction, nor will the nation, we believe, cease to be thankful 
that the boys who served were warmly and serviceably 
elad. However, a winter emergency would be unlike, in 
many respects, a War emergency. For one thing, the War 
imposed a demand for the sudden supply of five or six mil- 
lion men. A winter emergency would increase that demand 
ten fold for there would not be six million to clothe, but 
rather sixty million. Furthermore, essentials that were 
assured us during the War would have no definite assurance 
in this instance. Coal, as an example, would probably not 
be so generously parcelled out in 1927 as it was in 1917. The 
eoal supply would, therefore, be of extreme importance. 

In this connection it is interesting to know that a very 
simple method for storing coal without danger of spontane- 


ous combustion has been discovered. The Delaware County 
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Electric Company at Chester, Pa., has stored bituminous 
run-of-mine in piles upwards of thirty feet high and allow- 
ed the coal to remain in storage for long periods of time 
without -the slightest indication of combustion. 

A locomotive crane, equipped with a 14-yard grab 
bucket, stores the coal out in piles reaching upwards of 30 
feet. In order to prevent internal heat or spontaneous com- 
bustion the coal is delivered rather evenly over the piles in 
successive layers of three or four feet. Each layer is packed 
down with a heavy roller drawn by a crawler tread tractor. 
The roller seals each layer by its crushing or packing action, 
which prevents the entrance or circulation of oxygen. Coal 
has been allowed to remain in storage in this manner, in 
quantities ranging upwards to 125,000 tons, for two years— 
then found, upon reclamation, to be entirely free from in- 
ternal heat. 

There appears also the necessity for setting the plant 
in order, of making thorough preparation for hard service 
to machinery and (where located in New England) ade- 
quate measures for the conservation of heat and power. 

Too many textile manufacturers fail to recognize the 
large economies in fuel that may be effected through prop- 
erly designed and maintained heating equipment. It is 
unfortunate that manufacturers in general pay so little 
attention to the loss of heat due to infiltration. Cold air 
leaking into a building on the windy side and warm air 
leaking out on the opposite side constitutes infiltration loss. 
Too often this loss is great. Very often it could be re- 
duced by a little attention to building construction, the re- 
arrangement of mains and radiation and the proper dis- 
tribution of heat. Inexpensive attention paid to these items 
would result in the saving of large quantities of coal. The 
cold air coming into the average plant amounts to from one 
to three times the cubic contents of the room each hour, the 
amount depending largely upon the velocity of the wind. 
All infiltrated air must be heated and a windy day imposes 
a great additional load on the boilers. 

Many mills are improperly heated. Too much heat in 
some rooms, with a lack of heat in others, is a condition 
commonly found. Not only does this affect the consump- 
tion of coal but it materially affects the efficiency of the 
workers, the latter item being perhaps the more expensive. 
Taking into consideration the building construction, infil- 
tration, exposure, insulation of mains, and other elements, 
heat losses can be calculated and steps taken toward cor- 
rection. 

More and more metal sash is being employed in textile 
mill construction. This sash, being of a durable nature, is 
often abused by slamming. This results in injury to the 
sash which injury must be straightened before the sash can 
be made to close tightly. Such sash can be caulked with a 
plastic cement (around the edges) if the sash is not air 
tight. 

Some Tips on Heating and Power Economy. 

Heating engineers tell us that at least 214 
space between the wall and the radiator are necessary to 
In mills employing overhead belts as 
is increased 


inches of 


assure good results. 
power transmission, the transmission of heat 
slightly due to the air currents intensifying the velocity 
of air passing over the radiators. Automatic temperature 
controls very often effect a saving in heating fuel of from 
40 to 60 per cent. When a boiler is shut down, let it cool 
off slowly. Cooling a boiler too rapidly will cause fire 
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brick trouble. The brick setting in a boiler should be ab- 
solutely tight and free from leaks if a high degree of boil- 
er efficiency is to be maintained. A troweled layer of plas- 
tic cement on the outside of the boiler will do much to fill 
eracks and stop leaks. Make one man responsible for heat- 
ing efficiency. Dividing this responsibility results in buck- 
passing and wasted coal. Predetermined mill temperatures 
are not always correct. Humidity is a key factor in work- 
men efficiency. Seventy degrees will be too cool for com- 
With a high humidity 68 


must 


fort when the humidity is low. 


degrees will probably be too warm. Common sense 


enter into the distribution of heat. Leaking radiator valves 
are costly in coal. Pipe coils should be lined to avoid 
sagging and water pockets. Steam traps are supposed to 
remove condensation without wasting steam. Poorly oper- 
ating traps waste a great deal of fuel. Some of the larger 
companies such as Swifts, Ford Motor Company assembly 
plants, ete., have provided their boilers with dual feed 
Though they may use coal as fuel principally, 


they also have oil burners and an oil burning system ready 


systems. 
for operation. This foresight frees them from dependence 
upon one kind of fuel for heat and power. 

Silent 
increase production of twisters, spinning frames, and some 


chain as power transmission has been known to 
other textile machinery up to ten per cent. Steel shelving 
for storage not only reduces fire hazard and insurance 
rates but increases storage capacity up to 15 per cent over 
Power trucks and trailers in plant trans- 
portation range from 50 to 800 per cent more efficient than 


wooden shelving. 


Ventilating systems remove all dust, 
White 


interior paint saves its cost in lighting expense and adds to 


hand operated trucks. 
lint and bacteria and their maintenance is very low. 
the efficiency of employees. It can be applied with a paint 
spray gun with one-fourth less paint and in one-tenth the 
time and expense that would be required with ordinary 
A fan 


room draws off all surplus heat and allows the 


painters and four-ineh brushes. in the generating 
generators 
to operate with increased efficiency. 

All of which is given only to cite a few of the num- 
berless ways by which a mill ean be brought to a high 
standard of efficiency and a higher level of production. 
Such thoughts are but natural in seriously considering the 
production increases and the operation economies that would 
be necessary—“If Winter Comes. 


Consideration of this emergency will reveal, also, the 


” 


necessity for quiet action. Preaching alarm or causing 
panicky or hasty conclusions on the part of the uninformed 
will do much harm. Calm, sane, unostentatious prepara 
tions will be far more helpful than hasty or sensational ac 
tion. The latter will not put the industry where it can best 
protect itself or serve the greatest number. 

A summerless year would be more disasterous, perhaps, 
We are practically 
We have, for 
the most part, the advantage of geography. And, indeed, 


We hope not. We hope 
However, mete- 


to some other industries than to ours. 
safe in our source of raw material supply. 
there may come no such year. 
Professor Cox, not Mr. Browne, is right. 
orologists are like physicians—there is no telling which one 
is correct. Remembering this and the advances made in 
the science of weather forecasting, it will harm nothing to 
accept, at least in principle, the conclusions of those who 
have made a life-study of the subject. Certainly, it can do 
no harm to lift the level of efficiency of our mills in any ease. 
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THE HeritaGe or Corron, by M. 


pages, 21 plate illustrations. G. P. 


York and London, publishers. Price, 


A long unfilled place in lit 


has been filled by this recently publ f 


one 
the industry’s best extended 


informed authorities. In 


experience as research editor of ‘Women’s Wear.” as asso 
“Daily News 


textiles for the 


and as researen as 


Museum of Natura 


History, Mr. Crawford has admirably equipped himself for 


clate editor of Reeord,” 


sociate in American 
the preparation of this work. 

The book is called “The Heritage of Cotton, the Fiber 
of Two Worlds and Many Ages,” and it is 
standpoint that Mr. Crawford has 


Irom a human 


dealt with the subject, 


in presenting a “record of a great fiber that has played a 


large part in the civilization of two hemispheres and across 


” Dely 


more ages than modern civilization may safely spar 
“the 


golden yesterdays,” prior to the last century and a half of 


accomplishment of cottor 


ing into distinguished 
mechanical effort with which the textile man has been more 
intimately concerned, Mr. Crawford has shown the hi 
of the cotton fiber from the primitive ages 
forming and interesting manner that befits 
in this work. 

A brief review scarcely can do justice to “The Herita 


of Cotton.” Mr. Crawford tells of the primitive culture 


and primitive technique used in eonnection with cotton, of 
the story of cotton in the new world, of 
down 


New Eng 


nportance ol 


Bringing 


India, Europe and England. 


nd ] 
diseusses mill buil 


more modern times. he 

land, the southern textile 

search, and other pertinent subjects. 
The volume is illumin: 


ing ancient 


ypes 


other things of 


and 


which have been 


persor 
his numerous researches and invé 

Mr. Crawford h: lue 
that is 


amazing ll! 


J. E. 


the opening of offices in C 


(yreeny e, db. ' announce 


Fred L 


the Tennessee Elec 


Surrine & Company of 
hattanooga, Tenn., with 


i1rough this office, in 


Building, J. E. Sirrine 


serve northern Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi 


m1 
} 


Bryant in charge. 
trie Power & Company plan t 
with the same service as rendered the Carolinas and Virginia 


Dy their Greenville office. 

The New York & New Jersey 
inators and sole manufacturers of 
tile lubricants, have recently moved into their new offices at 
292 Madison Avenue, New York ( 


company’s business has made this move 


The growth of the 


necessary and in 
facilities for tak- 


The works of 


the eon- 


their new quarters they will have amp 
ing proper care of their increasing trade. 
the company are located at Newark, N. J., and for 
maintained at the 
3 At- 


Provi- 


eustomers warehouses ar¢ 
Charlotte, N. C.; 
Philadelp! 1a, 


Louis, Mo., 


venience of 
Greenville, S. ¢ 


Pa; 


} 
anda 


following points: 
New 


Chieago, 


Orleans, La.; 
Ill.; St. 


lanta, Ga.; 
dence, R. I.; Kansas 


City, Mo. 
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Cost of “Long” or “Short” Cotton 


BY E. G 


OF THE 


COST 





eotton Gost ? 


ways to determine the cost of ware- 


What 
There are 


house cotton according to the accuracy desired. 


does your 


various 
In prac- 


is generally used, but the methods of 


tice an average cost 


averaging differ. While some concerns are content to aver- 


age the purchases of the year with the opening inventory, 


the progressive average 1s determined by regularly taking 


out the value of the cotton used as based upon the average 


cost at that time and then continuing the steps each period. 


For example: 
I 


Opening Inventory . 1,000,000 lbs. @ 27.00e — $270,000 





Purchases this period.. 400,000 lbs. @ 28.00e = $112,000 

PE ck ea dcein 1,400,000 Ibs. avg. 27.29% $382,000 

Used this period ..... 500.000 Ibs. $136,450 

New Inventorv ...... 900,000 Ibs »T IS $245,550 

But vou are dealing in cotton other than that in vour 

n » the extent of v« hedges. Then on what basis 

should vou consider cotton cost in figuring the attractiveness 
of eloth sales? 

It is im poss ble to directly lay down a complete plan 


sare ie we 
for every company their hedging operations are usually 


handled from specific viewpoints. A typical general plan 


might apply to a company that hedges all cotton for pro- 


against market movement and avoids speculation in 


heir raw material. 


Such a policy might view all cotton, including ware- 
house stocks, in-process cotton, and the cotton content of 


finished goods as necessary to protect. It is important 


to note here that due allowance must be made for loss 
through waste when determining the equivalent value of 
the raw cotton content of process and manufactured goods. 
Purchase commitments can seldom be included as they are 
not commonly entered at definite prices. 

The 
the total quantity and value. 


inventory, defined in the previous 


hedging contracts can be inventoried to determine 
This inventory as applied 
against the total cotton 
paragraph, will then give the inventory available for sales 
orders. 

The unfilled sales orders can be inventoried for equiva- 
lent cotton content and priced at the average price for the 
net cotton available and when applied against the cotton 
available will give the position, long or short, with its value 
which can be readily converted into the cost of that posi- 
tion. 

Such a plan can be carried forward from day to day in 
fairly simple and practical manner by summarizing the 
daily transactions of net cotton purchases, net cotton hedges 
sold, and net cloth sales, so as to develop a statement of 
position and cost which can be operated upon the principle 
of progressive averages. A hypothetical illustration is 
produced in tabular form on the next page. 

This tabulation summarizes the daily operations to de- 
termine the cost of the long or short cotton at the close 
of each day’s transactions and is further arranged to daily 
prove the additions and subtractions. Transactions opposite 


the headings, such as cotton sales, are entered in red figures 


. FIELD 
ACCOUNTING STAFF OF MARWICK, 
COMPANY 


MITCHELL & 








(here illustrated by *) to the same column, and are sub- 
tracted or added, as the case may be. 
The columns are arranged for this order: 
To Opening Position 
add Cotton Purehases 


while subtracting Cotton Hedge Sales —( 


for Cotton Available .......... i. =D 
then subtract Cotton in Cloth Sales —E 
and obtain Closing Position ........ F 


To follow a few steps in the tabulation, the Inventories 
The Cotton Purchase inventory, including 
The 


Cotton Hedge Sales, not closed, were inventoried at thei 


were entered. 


all cotton, was valued at an accepted inventory price. 





actual sales prices and subtracted from the full cotton in 


ventory, shown as Cotton Purchases, to determine the in- 


ventory of Cotton Available for Cloth Sales. The inventory 


of unfilled sales orders in pounds, increased for waste 


allowance, was determined and priced at the average cost 
per pound of Cotton Available to furnish the inventory 
value of Cotton in Cloth Sales. This last inventory was 
then subtracted from the Cotton Available to determine the 
final position and value as at the close of that day, which 
in this instance was 50,000 pounds long at 25.57 ¢ 


The 


on 2/28. 


transactions of the next three days were made 


singly for illustration purpos Daily starting with the 
previous closing position, these entries of 31, 3/2, and 
3/3 show the effect of additional Cotton Purchases, Cotton 


Hedge Sales, and Cotton In 
and the progressive average cost ol the Long Cotton. 
On 3/5 Hedges Cloth sold to 


all cotton This step reduced the unit cost of 


Cloth Sales, on the position 


both and were cover 
available. 
cotton in cloth sales to the extent of the last price on cotton 
available. It is important here to note the further effect 
of relative quantities involved in transactions which are 
not offsetting. 

Under date of 3/10 a 


given as the purchase of outstanding Cotton Hedge Sales 


true theoretical transaction is 


(posted in red but here indicated by *) to offset the sale 
of Cotton In Cloth, executed on the same day and at a time 
when the position was even so that the price involved in the 
hedge operation would be that applying directly to the cot- 
ton in the eloth sales. 

March 11 adds another offsetting transaction. The pur 
chase of cotton and the sale of hedges, here being executed 
at different prices, result in a possible or potential profit 
with no change of position. This produces a red figure 
(here indicated by *) in the Close Long, the color signal- 
izing the event. 

On March 20, starting with an even position and po 
tential profit of $100, a net loss of $300 was encountered 
in the hedges, representing an offsetting operation such 
as might oceur in the purchase of one month’s sales and 
the resale in another month. The result of this transfer 
shows the position even, with now a potential loss of $200. 

The next transactions on 3/21 involve varying quantities. 
The Hedges Purchase (entered in red as opposite the col- 
umn heading and here indicated by *) was executed on a 
falling market, the value of this purchase must be added 
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THE NEW STARK MILLS 
at Hogansville,Ga. 
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Back in 1805 Manchester, N. H., held as its chief claim 
to distinction the fact that it 
About that year the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company came about, 1838, 
certain men, most of whom were interested in the Amoskeag 
decided to 


cotton 


was a good fishing resort. 


origin of what is now the 
and early in 
Manufacturing Company, form a separate com- 
the 
This new organization was incorporated under the name 
Stark Mills, so John 
the 


pany for manufacture of roods. 

named in honor of General 
War New 
The mill was completed early in 1839 and equipped with 
8,192 spindles and 240 looms. On 24th, 
applied to the mill, and the cards were ground, and on July 
f cloth, 


commencement of grinding cards 


of the 


Stark, Revolutionary hero of Hampshire. 


June power was 


21st, “they got off two pieces o having been less 


than one month from the 
to the production of cloth.” 
The second mill was built 


ped with 8,192 spindles 


in 1839 and was also equip- 
240 looms. In 1844 a third 
mill built, the two original structures, and 
bringing the to 21,400 spindles and 622 
The Stark Mills continued to develop and expand, 
June, 1922, 


with the 


and 
was joining 
equipment up 
looms. 
and in when the mills were acquired by and 
Company, 
and 2,300 


and other 


combined Amoskeag Manufacturing 
the equipment was listed at 88,000 spindles, 
looms, manufacturing sheetings, shirtings, drills, 
roods. 

This story, however, is not intended to be a history of 
Manchester, nor of the New Hampshire Stark Mills, but its 
purpose rather is to deal with and describe the latest prop- 
erty constructed under the historic name of Stark Mills, an 
example of mill construction. The historical facts which 
begin the story are presented merely as furnishing the back- 
ground for the present plant, which through conditions 
which have developed during the years, was established at a 
from the location of its antecedents. The plant 
Mills Division of the New 


Georgia, some 58 


point distant 
in question is the new Stark 
England Southern Mills, at 
niles south of Atlanta. 
The traveler on the Atlanta and West Point 
which passes through Hogansville, might have casually no- 


Hogansville, 


Railroad, 


Lee 


1923, workmen engaged 


in breaking ground for a building of some kind. 


ticed, around the middle of June, 
Passing 
through again less than seven months afterward, he would 
have marveled to see a modern three-story mill building, 
practically completed, with looms installed and operating. 
The finishing touches were applied to the building, and 
other machinery installed, so that the entire mill was com 
pleted and in operation in eleven months from the time 
the ground was broken. 

At Hogansville also is the Hogansville Mills Division 
of the New England Southern Mills, both plants being now 
under the management of John A. Baugh, Jr., as agent. 

In deseribing the Stark Mills Division at Hogansville, 
it may first be stated that practically all of the machinery 
from New England 
Massachusetts, 


ransville 
Lowell, 
The equipment as completely installed con- 


was removed to Hog 
the 


installed 
mills of corporation, at and 
other points. 
sists of 35,568 spinning spindles and 121 looms, the prin- 
cipal product being automobile tire fabric material. 

The accompanying photographs show some views of the 
illustrating it as a plant of 
The main building 


with basement ex- 


mill building and interiors, 


modern construction and arrangement. 
130 feet, three stories high, 


Re-inforced concrete skeleton con- 


is 550 by 
tending half its length. 
was used, with wood floors, and cork insulated 
J. Krebs Company, Atlanta, Ga., 


skeleton of the 


struction 
roof. A. 
tractors for the 
Atlanta, Ga., 

David Lupton’s Sons Company, 


were the con- 
while W. P. 
was contractor for the floors and 
brick work. of Philadel- 
phia, furnished the steel sash for this building. The roof 
was furnished by the J. A. Piper Roofing Company, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Located near the main mill building, and connected with 
it by is a brick building used for storage, 
and as an opener and picker building. One-half of 
stories of eight-foot ceil- 
ing height, cotton storage, while the 
other half consists of two stories 16 feet high, the lower 
of which contains the opening equipment. The upper 
the pickers or lappers. The 


building, 


Francis, of 


a passageway, 
this 
building is constructed with four 


which are used for 


story of this section houses 
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Some views at the Stark Mills. The picture 
at the upper left of the page shows the appli- 
cation of individual motor drive to the beam 
twisters, and a duct of the air-conditioning 
system. The transformer house is shown di- 
rectly beneath, with the boiler house to the 
right. The street scene presents a few of the 
140 modern cottages in the mill village. <A 
view of the card room and one of the com- 
bination sttorage and opener-picker building are at the botttom of the page. The passageway through which the 
finisher picker laps are transported by truck from the picker building to the card room on the second floor of the 
main mill building is shown 
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contractor for this building was W. P. Francis, of Atlanta. 
Fi 
hand truck 


isher picker laps for the cards are transported by 
through the covered passageway into the card 
All the eard 


room machinery is located on the second floor, from which 


room on the main building. 


second floor of the 
the rovi earried to the spinning room on the third or 


top floor, where also are the beam twisters and spooling 


The 


1 
the 


equipment. yarn ready for the loom is taken to the 


This transportation is done 
the 


weave room or! first floor. 


by truck and elevator, being two elevators in 


there 
building installed by the Reliance Elevator Company, Chi 
cago, Illi O1s. 
On the first floor, also, the woven cloth is inspected and 
An interesting feature of the cloth 
which are small booths 
of the department. These are equip- 


ped inside with cloth inspecting machines, a row of electric 


packed for shipment. 
room is a battery of “dark-rooms” 


located in the center 


bulbs being placed under a glass surface over which the 
cloth is inspected. The nature of the goods made, and 
the purpose for which they are used, require unusually 
rigid inspection. This method allows the operator to shut 
off all outside light, inspecting the cloth before the high- 
powered electric lights in the machine. Following this 
operation the cloth is again inspected in the usual manner. 
construction at the Stark 
Mills is the air conditioning system, which was designed 
and installed by the Parks-Cramer Company, of Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. This is of the central station type, 
the of ventilating, heating, air 


washing and humidifying—and is entirely automatic in its 


The outstanding feature of 


and combines functions 
operation. 

This system differs from the familiar high-duty or 
that all of the 
equipment is located in a unit on the roof of the building 
and the humidified air is passed into the rooms from large 
At 
the Stark Mills there are three of the central station units, 
two located at one end of the mill, and one at the other. 
Incidentally, the arrangement of the washers on the roof 


spray-head manner of humidification in 


ducts, with openings in the sides at regular intervals. 


avoids costly flue construction in the basement and side 
walls, and is considered an advanced step in design where 
this system is used. 

Two of the air washer units, located on the roof at one 
end of the mill, furnish air into a central concrete duct 
which goes down through the three floors of the mill about 
one-third of the distance from the end. The other washer 
supplies a conerete duct leading down from its separate 
pent house on the opposite end of the mill. 

Since the greatest demand upon a central station sys- 
tem occurs only during a few months of the summer, ar- 
rangement has been made whereby one of the two washers 
which are in paralle] on the larger flue may be shut down 
during winter, and variable speed control on the fan in 
the separate pent house at the opposite end of the mill 
permits the air handling capacity of this fan to be reduced 
during the winter months when great cooling effect is not 
necessary. 

Each of the humidifier spray chambers on the roof is 
equipped with spray nozzles which saturate the air, and 
with eliminator plates which insure dry saturated air pass- 
The bottom of each humidifier 
forms a tank divided into two parts: 


and a filter section. 


ing down into the duets. 
a clear-water section 
The make-up supply water taking 
the place of that which has been evaporated, enters the 
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clear-water section of the tank. The filter section is filled 
to a depth of 24 inches with a specially prepared smooth 
quartz gravel through which all the water that has passed 
through the’spray chamber passes on its way to the clear- 
water tank before re-circulating. Vertical flues were pro- 
vided in the construction of the building which return the 
air from the different departments to the fan rooms during 
the winter, and waste the air during the summer when it has 
absorbed a high heat content. 

Fire and volume dampers are provided in all the ducts 
for safety in case of fire, and in order to control the volume 
of air passing into the different departments. These fire 
dampers are held in their proper location by fusible links 
which melt under fire conditions, thereby closing the damp- 
ers. 

Another interesting feature is that a duct connection is 
made from the third or top floor of the main mill to the 
picker building to provide humidity and to replace the air 
removed by the picker fans. A combination fire and volume 
damper is provided in this flue and can be operated manu- 
ally to control the air volume. 

Since the value of a modern humidifying system is 
largely dependent upon automatic humidity regulation, the 
system of regulation at this mill is perfected to a high 
degree. The automatic humidity and temperature regula- 
tors control the fresh air dampers, the return air dampers, 
the waste air dampers, at each fan; steam to increase the 
saturation temperature, volume dampers to each manufac- 
turing department, and steam supply to indirect heaters 
in each department. The relation between these various 
control mediums that impossible to over- 
humidify during cold or rainy summer weather. Since a 
constant circulation of air is necessary to produce the de- 


such it is 


1S 


sired working conditions this system of regulation was de- 
signed to interfere as little as possible with the supply of 
air to the room, but to so condition the air as to produce 
the desired humidity and temperature. 

The combined air handling capacity of the three wash- 
ers is in excess of 600,000 cubic feet of air per minute, 
and under maximum demand conditions such as would be 
produced with an outside temperature of 96 degrees F. 
and about 30 per cent relative humidity, the three washers 
are capable of evaporating approximately 2,000 gallons of 
water per hour. 

One indication of a mill’s progress in the present ag¢ 
may be taken from the application made of testing equip- 
The Stark Mills are well equipped from this stand- 
point, having provided on the first floor of the mill a sep- 
arate room as a laboratory under the charge of an expert. 
As tire fabric and similar material must pass most rigid re- 
quirements, it. is expedient that as 
a product as possible be turned out 
quate and thorough laboratory tests 
connection. 

Included in this equipment of the Stark Mills is the 
following: an eight-basket Emerson oven; a Scott. power- 
driven 400-800 pound autographie cloth breaking machine; 
a Seott 150-300 pound automatic power yarn tester; 4 
Seott 50-pound single strand cord tester; a Brighton crimp 
tester; a Suter twist counter; a Tycos sling psychrometer; 
a Comins psychrometer; a Brown & Sharp 14-yard reel; 
one pair Brown & Sharp yarn scales; one pair 10-pound 
capacity torsion balances; a Randall & Stickney cloth 
gauge; a yarn conditioning rack, and all charts, tables, ete., 


ment. 


complete and perfect 
at the mill—and ade- 
are inva'uable in this 
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These five photographs illustrate the central station system of humidifying, ventilating, heating, and air washing, at 
the Stark Mills at Hogansville, Georgia. The large picture in the center shows one of the air washer units on the roof 
of the mill. The four other views show the ducts for distributing the conditioned air to the various rooms in the mill 
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necessary to the accuracy of laboratory work. 

The laboratory is separately humidified, so that any de- 
sired relative humidity for testing may be maintained re- 
gardless of the humidity condition of the remainder of the 
mill, or of the outside weather. 

The mill is driven by electric power, and a large portion 
of the machinery operates from individually connected and 
The Columbus Power 
Company, Columbus, Ga., supply the current from their 
An item of interest in connection with 
the Stark plant is that the power company erected a new 
$100,000 substation, of 3,000 kv.-a. capacity, about two 
miles from Hogansville, to provide sufficient power to oper- 
ate the new industrial unit. This station, of course, is ¢a- 
pable of furnishing power for other industries. 

J. M. Clayton Company, 5 Cone Street, Atlanta, Ga., 
were the electrical contractors. The current is fed to the 
mill at 11,000 volts, passing, in the switch-house, through 
an automatic oil breaker, then through a bank of three 
833 kv.-a. Genera] Electric Company transformers, being 
stepped down to a secondary voltage of 575 volts. It then 
re-enters the switch-house, where there are nine power pan- 
els, through which the power current leaves the switch- 
house underground by way of Parkway cables, furnished 
by the Standard Underground Cable Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The lighting current leaves the switch-house in exactly 
the same manner, except that the lighting is fed at three- 
phase 220 volts, using balancing coils on each feeder in the 
mill. 


four-frame group drive motors. 


Goat Rock station. 


Furthermore, the lighting is held at constant volt- 
age by a regulator in the switch-house. 
1,006 kv.-a. synchronous condenser on power. 

All sub-feeders or mains which supply the motors are 
protected by fuses on Westinghouse distribution panels. As 
stated, practically the entire installation of machinery was 
removed to Hogansville from eastern plants; the twisters, 
being individually driven, came with the motors and chain 
drives provided. The spinning machinery was laid out for 
four-frame drive, and for this purpose a sufficient number 
of General Electric Company motors were secured. All the 
major electrical equipment, unless otherwise specified here- 
in, was furnished by the General Electric Company. 

Galvanized conduit was used throughout the electrical 
installation, this being furnished by the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. All R C and V C 
cable wire was furnished by ihe American Steel & Wire 
Company, 60 Church Street, New York City. 

An interesting feature of the lighting installation is that 
it was planned for general illumination throughout the en- 
tire plant; that is, adequate illumination is given in any 
part of the building to provide for any possible future re- 
About 1,400 Ivanhoe RLM re- 
flectors, ranging from 75-watt to 200-watt capacity, fur- 
nished through the Carter Electrie Company, Atlanta, are 
used for this installation. 

Two 250-hp. boilers, installed by the R. D. Cole Mfg. 
Co., Newnan, Ga., furnish steam for heating through the 
Parks-Cramer conditioning system. The Rockwood Sprink- 
ler Co., of Iilinois, furnished the sprinkler and general 
H. M. Jackson Company, of 
The shaft- 
ing and pulleys, ete., were furnished by the Golden Ma- 


There is also a 


arrangement of machinery. 


fire protection equipment. 
LaGrange, handled the plumbing installation. 


chine and Foundry Company, Columbus, Ga. 
Some surplus houses in the village of the Hogansville 
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Mills Division were utilized for Stark Mills operatives, but 
in addition, 140 cottages and a superintendent’s home were 
erected, the contract for this being handled by the La- 
Grange*“Lumber and Supply Company, of LaGrange, Ga. 
The operatives’ houses are of three-, four-, and five-room 
construction, inside walls are plastered, and each house is 
covered by a roof of Richardson composition shingles. Each 
house is equipped with electric lights, running water, and 
bathrooms and The plumbing fixtures in the 
houses were installed by the Black Plumbing Company, of 
LaGrange, Ga. 

The sewage facilities for the village were laid by the 
Dysard Construction Company, of Atlanta. A deep, 10- 
inch well was drilled for the water supply, and a 150,000- 
gallon reservoir at the top of the ground furnishes the 
water supply; this was constructed by the LaGrange Lum- 
ber Company. A 50,000-gallon tank on the hill, furnished 
by the R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., provides ample pressure for 
the village water supply. 

Lockwood, Greene & Company, Engineers, of Boston 
and Atlanta, were engineers and architects for the entire 


toilets. 


work. 


The Rodney Hunt Machine 


placed on the market a new style of immersion roll known 


Co., Orange, Mass., has 


as the “Renu-Journal” roll. As the name implies, the 


The ad- 


vantages are similar to those back in the days when auto- 


journal part of these rolls are quickly renewable. 


mobiles were first equipped with demountable rims and 


tires. 

For some time the textile industry has been laboring un- 
der the expense and annoyance of break downs and too fre- 
quent replacement of immersion rolls because the journals 


wore excessively or sometimes broke off. Until now, the 


only remedy has been to replace the entire roll or to repair 
the defective part—both of which proved to be very ex- 
pensive. In the case of the “Renu-Journal” roll these worn 
journals are quickly replaceable and the roll goes back into 
service to give its full value. 

The “Renu” journals themselves are standardized and 
produced in quantities so that all of one size are inter- 
changeable, and new journals can be set in a surprisingly 
quick time. Any metal is furnished including steel, bronze, 
monel, etc., making the roll adaptable to many different 
The cut 


uses. herewith makes deseription unnecessary. 


“The Dyeing of Anthrene Colors on Cotton,” “Newport 
Colors for Dyeing Artificial Silk,” and “The Carbonization 
of Wool Fabrics with Neomerpin-N,” are the titles of three 
recent bulletins which the Newport Chemical 
Works, Inc., has mailed to holders of their binder. 


technical 


Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, recently 
issued a new bulletin relative to their industrial doors, of 
the swinging and sliding type, which contains helpful in- 
formation with reference to sizes, ete. 
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Scientific Trends With a Textile Slant 


Industry’s Greatest Problem. This era of manufacturing is to be marked by marve- 
lous developments in automatic, centralized control of 
process. It has been plain for some time that this was 
the inevitable direction toward which inventive indus- 
trial activity would be turned, and the situation and de- 
mand is such as to make it a necessary intermediate step 
prior to embarking on the great projects for improvement 
of style and quality which will put luxuries in textiles 
within the reach of even the modest budget. 

The attitude of labor toward production of standard- 
ized quality, the necessity for the elimination (to person- 
nel) of hazardous and disagreeable processes, and the 
dependence of costs upon fixed conditions of manufac- 
turing all demand this stabilizing element in the plan of 
operation. 

It is necessary to disabuse the mind of the belief 
that the development of such specialized jobs as “gauge- 
watchers” will add to the expense of operation or in- 
crease the difficulty of managment. Indeed, the problem 
consists of a changeover similar to that by which a man- 
ager ceases to depend upon his versatile memory and 
carries an indexed notebook around with him to refresh 
his memory on the tasks to be done. Central-station auto- 
matic process-control is a permanent notebook that can’t 
be lost—enabling an executive to fix all his attention up- 
on evalution and disposition of the complete and accurate 
data this gives him. It increases the value of his judg- 
ment and experience—makes it a scientific thing as deep 
rooted as laboratory findings. And the cost of realizing 
its installation is less than that of a few spoiled lots caused 
by unstandardized methods. 


To keep down the cost of 
basic materials, and still im- 
prove their quality, is the 
greatest task before the busi- 
ness of production. So many 
basie materials of production 
and maintenance have doubled 
in cost during less than a de- 
cade that they become at once 
a menace to profits, to the 
purpose in which they are em- 
ployed, and to the very ex- 
istence of business. 

Purchasing on a compara- 
tive (composite) basis of util- 
ity price, as well as national 
professional engineering ef- 
forts to rectify this situation 
are but part of the task. 

The plant executive, co- 
operating actively with his 


technical and production executives, must bring detailed to actually build in the mater 
conditions of use to the notice of manufacturers of 


products, and stay with them all the way, to the working out 


these _ this figure includes the interest on 


materials. What wooden frame 
of specific usefulness of each item, elimination of useless after fifty \ ?—but many bricl 


members (and still more useless phantasies of products thé in life. This trut 
which exist only because they are well “salesmaned’’) and the lin valls to pipes and 
going concern ean not afford 


the shortest, most efficient standard method of applying A 
each. 


regular plant or equipment on less 


There is no royal road to the solution of this rising-cost- and it hoped that new 1 


enough 


of-materials problem but the procedure outlined will do 
much to cast out the dross accumulation of the last few 
years and to make for and maintain a general policy of 
“debunking.” 

Specialization in the production of materials used in 
maintenance and manufacturing processes is highly desir 
able—no one desires to thwart the initiative which may be 
productive of revolutionary discoveries—but the chief func 
tion of the mill purchasing-analyst is about to become one 
of using a “big stick” on nearly similar lines offered for 
the same function. 

Planning Backwards. 

An enormous bank has just purchased valuable propert) 
in the heart of one of the most expensive commercial dis- 
light.” 


thing—without, perhaps, being aware of it. 


tricts “to protect its Many a mill does the 


same 
It is more certain each day that no piece of mill 

erty should ever get off the draftsman’s board until a com- 
petent illumination man has passed on it, (and one who 
knows factory practice as well) from the point of view of 
its own efficiency, its effect on adjacent construction, and 
the likelihood of future developments. 

Much costly alteration and operating expense are in 
volved yearly in avoiding the tangles to which an earlier 
shortsighted planning has committed the owners. Frequent- 
ly “a window in time saves nine” and it takes many kilo 
watts to offset three feet of stone wall. 

Investment versus Maintenance 
It takes more effort to save one thousand than one hun- 


dred dollars and it is frequently necessary to have recourse 


tion to plan 


otherwise than for at least such a per 


Maintenance of Overhead Lamps. 


To get back to lighting for a 
question of maintenance, about the or 
reflectors at all for overhead 


about 


pectation of saving jus 
we know the bulb is produc 
goes up, and half goes down. 
pretty nearly all of the upward 
will not save any—nobody 


reflect light. 


The greatest probl 


that will 
ity and when we stop 


has to do to 


ret at many 


been installed heretofore, i 


happens that so much mon 


lighting. 


industrial 


Obviously the 


to make the work easy 
of overhead lan ps on 
from the ground by 
any elimbing at all the 
upon the lamp automa 
circuit and comes 
thus done in safety 
on the ground. W 


automatically bac 


only eliminates the elin 


hazard, for the 
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of the electric cireuit. 

While the use of a safety lowering switch increases the 
cost of the installation somewhat, that is exactly true of 
the reflector, for it also adds to the cost of the installation. 
The reflector costs more than the bulb and it does not “pro- 
duce” any light; that is done only by the bulb; and only a 
clean reflector will save any light. Yet if most anybody 
today had a plant full of bulbs without reflectors it is rea- 
sonable to assume that he would not hesitate to go ahead 
and spend whatever he had to spend to put a reflector on 
Now we might pause for a mo- 
ment to wonder just why he does it! He will not be pro- 
ducing any more “light” than he had before, and unless he 
keeps the reflector clean he will not save any light. But the 
answer is that the public mind has now become educated 
to the “idea” of a reflector, just as the public mind has 
become educated to the idea of conduit, conduit fittings, 
fuses, etc., all of which add enormously to the cost of the 
installation If the 
bulb had been sufficient without the reflector it is a cer- 
tainty that the reflector manufacurers would never have 
made any headway with their product. 

The combination of bulb and reflector will give marve- 
lous results when new—while they are clean and bright and 
sparkling; but their efficiency falls off with every particle 
of dirt that accumulates. While it is impossible to prevent 
the dirt from getting on the lamps, we do not have to let 
it stay there, though we probably will if the lamp is installed 
where nobody can do the cleaning without great difficulty 
or hazard. The modern industrial lighting unit costs too 
much for merely temporary results, and it is too good a 
piece of apparatus to be wasted. 

Is it not reasonable therefore to add enough to the in- 
stallation to make it work, and to enable it to give the con- 
tinuous results of which it is eapable? 

An Investment in Surety. 

Safety and assurance that your methods are sound, your 

reasoning logical and your decision based upon the best 


every one of those bulbs. 


the only question now is “what kind.” 


last-minute progress of the times are yours when you work 
from a reference background prepared by a skilled search 
and compilement specialist. 

The plant library ought to be the most valued and 
valuable piece of machinery you have—turning out a pro- 
duction which is shortly reflected in actual dollars of econ- 
omy, improvement, or new opportunity. 

Some excellent librarians are buried under a policy of: 
“Why, yes, we have a reference library, and it clips our 
magazines and routes matters of interest to the various 
departments, ete.” 

Eighty-eight per cent of all the librarians in the country 
are women—a selected class of cultivated, highly-specialized 
professional people capable of assisting progress and di- 
recting thought into extremely profitable channels. Ver- 
satility and a totally different viewpoint from that of men 
will make their special skill of inestimable value in a manu- 
facturing business—particularly in one dealing with a prod- 
uct so near to the hearts of all women as that of fabrics. 

Ultimate Basis of Policy. 

In the emergency of foreign competition, rising costs 
and inadequate outlets faced by the textile industry, pause 
to evaluate the proportional place fittingly occupied by 
each textile material is “altogether fitting and proper.” 
The uitimate utility of each textile fiber to the specific 
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uses for which it is best adapted is a status quo not to be 
permanently altered by advertising and selling, but only 
through refinements and extensions of the essential efficiency 
or application of each one. 

It takes many cubie yards of loose feathers to balance 
the weight of a very small coil of twisted hemp—yet a few 
handfuls of eiderdown preserve life warmth in the Arctic 
regions, and no one has yet made a ship’s hawser out of 
even a vast supply of feathers. 

Extremes, yes, and so are many of the attempted forced 
uses of several of the basic textile fibers. A quart funnel 
of liquid is half full when considerably less than half its 
depth is arrived at. Perhaps the big hosiery makers who 
complain that their trade is suffering so badly from house- 
to-house canvassing may find a clue to the solution of their 
troubles in study of this basic thought. 

Cotton’s Golden Opportunity. 

Merchandising, misplaced emphasis in marketing other 
fabrics, unjustified representation of fitness of fabries in 
fields to which they are not adapted and many similar 
errors in policy have resulted in a condition from the midst 
of which the position of cotton is in a higher state of 
supremacy than it has ever been before. 

While other textiles were being manipulated, stretched, 
glossed, and otherwise generally made to appear what they 
were never intended to be, the cotton industry has slowly 
but surely forged ahead on a consistent policy of improve- 
ment in basic matters—development of machinery, perfec- 
tion of sound, tried methods, consistent reduction of cen- 
tral costs, better handling, in short, of many of the funda- 
mental problems of the industry instead of wasting energy 
upon will-o-the-wisps. 

Nowhere is this more strikingly portrayed than in the 
earnest wish of its rank and file of responsible executives 
to improve their individual] daily problem—a condition that, 
in number and degree has no equal in any other branch of 
the textile industry. This is the keynote of every issue of 
Corron, reflecting and inspiring every section of the in- 
dustry. 

Nothing else can result from this other than the firmly 
established supremacy, in the textile market, of the fabric 
itself. For that reason we shall confirm and strengthen the 
industry in its policy of consistent, gradual, secure progress 
—and not permit it to be led away one iota into those mis- 
taken policies of wasting energy on unadaptable fields and 
similar blind alleys, from which other branches of the tex- 
tile industry have suffered so materially. 

What We Get for Our Money. 

The things one can purchase for small amounts in a 
good department store are a never-ending source of amaze- 
ment to the thoughtful person, especially in view of the 
service of many varieties these stories offer. This, as anyone 
knows, must be charged into the expense of doing business. 

One large store provides twenty-three items of free holi- 
day service, for which it maintains personnel, equipment 
and valuable selling space—and space in a department 
store has been known to be worth two dollars per square 
foot, per day. 

These little (and costly, to the furnisher of them) serv- 
ices are what add to the enjoyment of life—make it smooth- 
running and more livable. Whenever we pay any price 
for a manufactured article we ought to be willing to pay, 
with it, a small percentage of its value to keep up this 
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tendency for better living. At any rate, it is up to us to 
choose for ourselves whether the price of an article is or 
is not worth while in terms of the better living it affords 
us, in general, in paying it, and if it is not merely a fair 
rate of interest upon an investment in better living that 
has been provided for us by people with a large vision for 
the general welfare—a degree of better living that we, in- 
dividually, could never hope to purchase for ourselves on 
an income of twenty-five thousand dollars a year. 

Public Responsibility. 

The responsibility of wealth is one thing, and a very 
real thing, at that. In view, however, of the tremendous 
uplift in life and living that many of the large mill activi- 
ties have brought to their community it is about time that 
a balance began to be struck. 


When a business institution, with all the risks and ef- 
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fort entailed therein, has had sufficient 
to endow hospitals, schools and other 
tioned contribution to the general wel 
the investment required to maintain 
pose of making a better community 
us that that whole community, whether or not employe 
the business, owes it to the betterment in livin 
to contribute a goodly proportion 
when and as such community may be 

A community lacking these benefits 


those groups of peo 


l 
+} r 


benefits, therefore, owe it as thei 
be thankful that they were given 
them, and to do their share in seeing that 


a tribal settlement 


It is not good publie policy that even an endowed insti- 


ir 


tution of publie service should continue to be thus fa 


moved, in fact, from the ideal of publ ¢ maintenance, 


The Port of Charleston 


BY R. S. MAC ELWEE, Ph.D. 
COMMISSIONER OF PORT DEVELOPMENT, CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


It is an axiom of economies that the ultimate price is 
the controlling factor and that this price cannot perma- 
nently sink below the cost of production, which is made up 
not only of the cost of manufacture, but of transportation 
through the market. Cotton mills, cotton finishing plants, 
gins and compressors of raw cotton, all have striven to re- 
duce the cost and increase the quality of their operations. 
Have all these industrial experts that have achieved such 
progress given thought to the fact that an uneconomical 
routing of their products will wipe out all the progress that 
has been obtained through lower costs and better quality 
of production? It is also axiomatic that the cost of trans- 
portation has increased by two hundred or more per cent 
in the last decade without hope of any appreciable reduc- 
tion in the future. 

The question of the routing of shipments the short and 
economical road to the Port of Charleston is at least an 
equal value with the refinements of production in the 
Take first the shipment of grays 
Although there is no indica- 


thriving Piedmont mills. 
to northern finishing mills. 
tion that this movement will increase materially, due to 
the rapid rise of modern finishing plants in the South, yet, 
this item of cross-hauling adds greatly to the total cost of 
the product in domestic and foreign competition. Former- 
ly, there was only one sailing a week from Charleston to 
Boston as against more frequent sailings from Norfolk. 
This frequency of sailing, which relieved the traffic man 
of calculations, allowed him to forward his goods without 
any particular worry as to sailing schedules out of Nor- 
folk, and the more frequent sailings from Norfolk were 
used as an argument to get this business. However, the 
Clyde Line now has two sailings a week each way between 
Charleston and Boston and four sailings each week each 
way between Charleston and New York, with a newly in- 
augurated service between New York, Charleston and Mi- 
ami. Two new ships have been added to the New York 
trans- 

New 
England ports; while the Baltimore and Carolina S. S. 
Company gives frequent service between Baltimore, Charles- 


run and this company has made arrangements for 


shipment through bills of lading to various lesser 


ton and Miami. 
In line with similar textile service to other distributing 
Southern Rail- 


points in the East and Middle West, the 
way has in operation a special rail service for the carrying 
of textiles from the southeastern mill points direct to the 
Port of 


gives an equally satisfactory through service via the Port 


Charleston. This specialized and quick service 


of Charleston for less freight money than if shipped 


through many of its competitor ports or if an all rail haul 


were used. 


At this point it is well to stress the careless use of 


bale hooks by truekmen and longshoremen in handling tex- 


tiles and other baled merchandise in the course of coastwise 


shipments. This has become so important a factor in the 


transportation of these commodities as to eall for nation- 


and 


trade associations 
York 


} 


Con mercial 


wide action on the part of national 
to gain the attention of the New Journal of Com- 


New York 


eliminate the damage done. 


merce and the 
The principal carriers out of 

pioneers in the safe handling of textiles 

the hook hole 


nating the hook. 


the simple 


menace bv 


Other ant har 


import 


inaugurated. 


foods, moving 


Cotton pie ce 
eee 


through warehouse at Charleston, aré 


and Charleston was on¢ 
on butt-end placing of piece goods 


This 


goods through Charleston, even 


vesse!s, advantage alone 


other less 


er than through som: 
nately, Charleston adds to perf advan 
tageous rail rates, and especially is 

rates on cotton piece foods moving to 


points ior 


ton from southeastern mill 


Pacifie Coast 


intra-state 


terminals via the 


on an rate trom certain SS 


points, a saving of from one to twenty) 


dred pounds in favor of Charleston is had over certain com- 


had 
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petitor ports, and parity rates or bet 
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from the majority of other important points of origin with- 
in the southeastern district. The American-Hawaiian Com- 
pany, having recently made Charleston its South Atlantic 
port of call, has intercoastal sailings via the Panama Canal 
every three weeks to the Pacific Coast terminals of Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Seattle, Tacoma, and 
Portland, the great 10,000-ton steamers operated by this 
line being particularly suited for the transportation of 
textiles. The advantages of this coastwise and intercoastal 
service in widening market possibilities by reducing ulti- 
mate cost to consumer are obvious. 

In the matter of foreign commerce, Ernest Filsinger, 
the foreign manager of Lawrence and Company, one of the 
most practical as well as the most intellectual of all the 
foreign trade fraternity, stated that he believes that the 
margin of economy in a direct shipment from Southern 
mills through the next adjacent port, in particular, to the 
Far East, will be sufficient to offset the cut under Amer- 
The U. S&S. 
Steel Corporation has seen the advantage with regard to 
their products, and in October, 1924, with the sailing of 
the Stcel Age, followed in November by the Montgomery 
City, with the Ensley City scheduled for December Ist, and 
the Steel Ranger for early this month, has inaugurated a 


ican prices made by European competitors. 


regular monthly service to the ports of Kobe, Yokohama, 
Dairen, Shanghai and Hongkong and Osaka. 


large quantities is already being booked for this direct serv- 


Cotton in 


ice, but textiles have not yet taken advantage of the new 
service. 

The Carolina Company of Charleston has been awarded 
the operation of the consolidated South Atlantic Shipping 
Board ships to be known as the “American Palmetto Line” 
to United Kingdom and Western European ports. Large 
quantities of raw cotton, cotton linters, cotton seed and 
cotton mili sweepings as well as general cargo are moving 
through Charleston to British and Europeon destination. 
The Von Dohlen Company has inaugurated a line, the first 
service was last November, to United Kingdom and Con- 
tinental European ports. Bi-weekly guaranteed service is 
had to Rotterdam and Antwerp and monthly service to 
Bremen and Hamburg. 

These services, coastwise, intercoastal, European and 
Far Eastern, are now sufficient in number to attract cargo, 
as shown by the fact that the foreign commerce of the port 
increased 60 per cent in 1923 over 1922, and will show a 
1923. 
a port by favorable rates to the port and frequent steam- 


large increase in 1924 over Shipping is attracted to 


ship services from the port. Rail rates have been gradually 
straightened or are in the process of adjustment, and the 
The 


establishing regular services of liners shows that other lines 


steamship services have been established. start in 


wil] only be a matter of time at 


will be established and it 
the present rate, until both South American coasts, and the 
ports of the Caribbean, Gulf and Mediterranean will be 
served. 

The third item in the trinity of traffie is terminal facil- 
ities. The U1 
War built the great port terminals at North Charleston, and 
the City of Charleston, through its Port Utilities Commis- 
sion, is just completing a million dollar pier known as the 
Union Wharf. These thoroughly modern facilities afford 
not only the maximum speed in handling and low wharfage 


ited States Government during the World 


and warehouse rates, but also very low insurance rates. 
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In fact, mills can store their products in the modern fire 
resisting, sprinkler protected warehouses of the port term- 
inals, comprising 1,500,000 square feet of the finest kind of 
storage, for textiles, cotton, and cotton products, at a lower 
rate of warehousing and insurance than could be realized 
on warehouses of their own if they constructed them for 
this purpose. The great port terminal warehouses not only 
afford shipside concentration for coastwise, intercoastal 
and export shipments, but give a cheaper warehousing serv- 
ice than the mills themselves could provide. This is due, 
of course, to the fact that the Government built the termi- 
nals as a war measure with far greater capacity than post 
war commerce ean utilize, and the rates are based on the 
war cost of amortization of the investment. 

It might be added that with the growth of finishing mills 
in the South that textile manufacturers can well give more 
attention to their export business. It is quite uneconomical 
to haul grays to New England, finished goods back to New 
York, and export them, to scattered markets, through a 
commission house, when the same goods can be finished in 
the South, shipped through an adjacent southern port, 
much lower 


and go directly to the foreign customer at a 
This will mean that the mills 
ean compete against the World in overseas markets. It is 
the last fifteen or twenty per cent of the production of the 


price in the foreign market. 


mill, or in general, the production of the nation, that makes 
the difference between breaking even and paying dividends 
If the market of the American textile mills can be exparded 
to even ten per cent of the total production through the new 
order of goods finished at the mill and exported through 
the short route of the nearest port, the entire industry 
should be quickened as a reaction from the stimulated de- 
mand of foreign markets made possible by these economies. 

The commission house is a necessary institution and it 
may be a long time before mills will do their own export- 
ing, nevertheless, someone in each mill should make it his 
business to check up on the commission houses that are 
handling their goods to see that the economies of direet 
shipment are realized and that the goods themselves are 
physically moved through the nearest port, regardless of 
the location of the commission house selling and financing 
them. In this connection, Charleston is building up capable 
forwarders and capable foreign departments in its banks. 
Why should not the Piedmont mills organize their own co- 
operative export commission house, warehouse their goods 
at shipside in these unusually cheap, modern Government 
terminals, and take advantage of the lower rail and water 
rates to destination? Such a commission house, run either 
on a cooperative plan or a preferred participation plan 
by several of the leading textile plants manufacturing goods 
suitable for export, and, for that matter, for coastwise and 
Pacific Coast sales—this does not leave many out of the 
picture—should bring renewed profits to the mills at this 
time when the textile industry needs to profit by every ad- 


vantage. 


The name of the Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio, has been changed to the Paper & Textile 
Machinery Company, it is announced. No change in owner- 
ship, management or policies has been made. This action 
was taken that the name might more clearly reflect the 
company’s product, it is stated. 
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Making Cotton Wicking for Candles 


Some Notes on an Obscure but Highly Specialized Branch 
of the Textile Industry 


BY G. E. VAN 


Few people interested in the manufacture of cotton tex- 
tile products realize the magnitude of the industry of pre- 
Neither 
would it be surmised, on the surface, that the processes in- 
volved in the produciion of this material are intricate, and 
of a very technical nature. 


paring cotton wicking for candle manufacture. 


In this country, where practically every other from of 
illumination has given way to electric lighting, it is diffi- 
cult to realize that there exists throughout the world an 
enormous, and prosperous industry such as that of manu- 
facturing candles. 

Nevertheless, this is so. Great quantities of candles are 
used in the Orient, South America, Continental Europe, 
and Africa. 
while even North America, when cne considers the number 
of churches which use them in their ceremonies, consumes 
a surprisingly large amount. 


England uses very large quantities of candles, 


One of the most important factors of this industry is 
that of the preparation uf the wicking. 

It must be made from carefully selected yarns, thor- 
oughly freed from impurities, and with the maximum capil- 
larity. And when the wick has been prepared, it must be 
expertly treated chemically to suit the type of candle for 
which it is designed. 

Candles are made from numerous types of fats and 
waxes. Usually the cheapest or most easily obtained mate- 
rial, in the locality in which the candles are being manu- 
factured, is used. Tallow, of course, was the earliest fat 
to find its way into this industry, while spermacetti, stear- 
in, ceresine, ozokerit, and paraffin have all followed in line. 
Bees’ wax has been used since the earliest times, but today 
liturgical candles are about the only ones which are pre- 
pared from this wax. 

Candles made from any one of these fats or waxes, or 
from mixtures of them, require an absolutely different 
wicking in each case. This problem of diagnosing the best 
wicking together with the best chemical treatment, to suit 
each manufacturer’s different candle material constitute 
difficulties which can be only overcome by long experience 
or research. 

Our earliest candles commercially produced were famil- 
iarly known as “dips.” They were prepared by dipping 
lengths of coarse twisted yarn into buckets of molten tallow, 
each operation of immersion in the molten fat, and with- 
drawal for cooling, depositing a new layer of fat to the 
sandle. In this way a candle was built up, until a cross- 
section of the resulting “dip” gave an appearance similar 
to that of the cross-section of a tree—a quantity of rings, 
one inside the other. 

The twisted yarn used in these early “dips” was not 
chemically treated in any way. This development had not 
yet arrived, and consequently the illuminating powers were 
poor, there was heavy smoking, guttering was frequent, and 
snuffing had to be resorted to. 

Bees’ wax candles were rolled by hand. 

Then came the moulds, and the braided wicking. The 
latter was a very great improvement on the early twisted 


TROMP 


GOVIER. 

yarns, but left much to be de was merely a core 
of different thicknesses, braided ecasionally a weak fire- 
proofing treatment was given, b 

in view. When burning, the wick 
consumed too rapidly, or not 
posits of carbon in the form of 
vilely. 


The carbon would droy 


and guttering commence. The secret 
of the wick bend over, and stand out from the 
Metal the 


braided wick, but without much success, alt gh in a good 


flame could 


not be found. wire “guts” were inserted in 


Lead 


obtained. 


many cases improved results wert “Snuffing,” 

however, still was necessary. 
The greatest development came at the time of Queen 

Victoria’s Diamond , Jubilee, . 


when invented his 


famous “snuffness’’ candles, and placed them on the market 
to celebrate the occasion. 

mm 

These candles were prepared with a special wicking, 
hitherto unknown and prepared by flat plaiting a number 
of ends of yarn, the flat plait causing the wick 


g to automat- 
The 
certain 
degree, and the result was that the whole of the cotton was 


ically bend from the flame as the bur 


ng progressed. 
wick was also given a fireproofing treatment, to a 
volatilized, no carbon formed, and snuffing dispensed with. 
This revolutionized the industry. 
Comparison of Braided and Plaited Wicking. 
EQUIVALENTS IN WEIGHTS. 


Braided Wick 


Number Ends 


Yarn 





22 24's 
ZZ Equal t 5 ‘ 24’s 
22 y” 24’s 
22 S 24’s 
22 3/< 24’s 
22 22’s 24’s 


| 22 24’ 24’s 

8 33 24’s 
9 | 33 24’s 
10 | 33 | : 94's 


The suecess of 


and thor- 
ough. Similar plait vicking i 4d -today, and prac- 


tically the 


only il 


developmer 
treatment of the material 
varieties of candles. 

The production of 
the United States, Engla 


there has been some a 


it is doubtful if any of their material 


probably, is the largest manufacturer 
a very large export trade, particular] 
America. 

The wick is plaited in the 


orev. 


used most 


prod 


extensively for this 
The wick may have any number of 
240, according to the diameter of 


eventually to be used. 
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The designation of the counts of the plait in England 
is made aceording to the number of ends in each “ply” of 
Thus, a wick made up of thirty ends of 26’s 


c 


the plait. 
yarn would be a plait of three “plys,” each containing 10 
ends of yarn. This would be called a 3/10’s wick. A plait 
containing 36 ends of 26s yarn would similarly be three 
“plies” of 12 ends each. This would be named a 3/12’s 
wick. And so on. 

3/8’s, 3/10’s, 3/12’s and 3/14’s are the sizes having 
most popularity. 3/10’s and 3/12’s are particularly in de- 
mand, and very large quantities of these counts are pre- 
pared. They are the sizes required for the manufacture of 
the typical household candles used in large quantities all 
over the world, and usually of a composition of stearin and 
paraffin, or paraffin alone. 

The finer counts, viz., 3/4’s, 3/5’s and 3/6’s, all out of 
26s yarn, usually find their way into small decorative 
candles, or in peculiar small paraffin candles used in enor- 
mous quantities in the Orient. 

Coarser counts, from 3/16’s to 3/50’s, may be made of 
26s yarn, or even heavier yarns such as 20s or 14s, aceord- 


ing to the heaviness of the wicking desired. These counts 





\ 
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Showing a section of a 3/5’s plait and illustrat- 
ing the method of designation. 


usually go to the preparation of liturgical or ceremonial 
candles, and, as a general rule, do not give as good burning 
results as the smaller counts. 

The plaited wick is wound on hank winders to hanks of 
different lengths, the reason being, that if the wick has to 
be spooled for shipment, candle manufacturers generally 
specify a spool of certain dimensions, according to the re- 
quirements of his candle machines. Different length hanks 
give various sized spools. 

Quite a number of candle makers use the wick unbleach- 
ed, and in that case it has been my experience that the wick 
manufacturer rarely spools the wick. In the ease of it 
being bleached, it goes to the bleachery in the ordinary way, 
and the hanks are chained preparatory to bleaching. 

A good many wick manufacturers make a specialty of 
“solutioning” or chemically preparing the plait for their 
customers. On the other hand, a number of large candle 
manufacturers carry out their “solutioning” themselves, and 
either purchase the plait grey or bleached from the manu- 
It is a very satisfactory policy to allow the 
of the 
If he is in the position to do this at all, he is gen- 


facturer. 
wick manufacturer to carry out the “solutioning” 
wick. 
erally equipped to earry it out efficiently and cheaply, de- 
cidedly more economically than an individual candle manu- 
facturer can. An expert is usually in charge of this depart- 
ment who specializes in this peculiar branch of chemistry. 
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The general way in which a candle manufacturer ob- 
tains a wick to suit his candles is to submit to the wick 
manufacturer, either samples of the fat from which the 
candles are to be prepared, together with dimensions of the 
candles, or some of the candles themselves. If the latter 
are sent, it is convenient to the wick manufacturer if they 
are wickless. The chemist in charge of the department 
specializing in this “solutioning”’ then analyses the fat, to 
determine the constituents, if a blend of fats or waxes, and 
also some of the physical constants of the fat. He then 
sets about figuring the best “count” of plait to suit the 
diameter of the candle to be made. Next, the formula for 
the solution with which the wick must be treated has to be 
worked out. This often takes many days “cutting and 
trying” until the correct adjustment of chemicals has been 
obtained. There is no rule of thumb to go upon, each fat, 
or mixture of fats requires a specially adjusted solution, 
and this can only be arrived at by experiment. Samples 
are made using each trial solution, and tested for burning in 
the particular type of candles. 

Grey Wicking. 

This is used to a great extent, particularly in some 
localities. It is, of course, a little cheaper than the bleach- 
ed wick, but my experience has been that the slight extra 
cost of the bleached wick is money very well expended. In 
fact, it could be figured economy to use bleached wick in 
place of the grey. 

The grey wick contains all the foreign matter peculiar 
These clog 
The re- 


to cotton, natural oil and wax, resins, dirt, ete. 
the fiber, and considerably break the capillarity. 
sult is invariably irregular burning of the candle, with 
sometimes more serious consequences. Also the plait is very 
much looser when grey, and this, in some candles, induces 
smoking, while in others is an advantage. 

Some users of grey wicking give it a preparatory 
boiling with Ammonia or Soda Ash, to remove some of these 
impurities, and then give it the chemical treatment, but 
this is as costly a process as bleaching, and not nearly so 
satisfactory. 

If the wick is “solutioned” without a preparatory treat- 
ment it is very difficult to obtain uniform addition of the 
chemical, and again, the result is irregular burning. I do 
not think there is any question of doubt that the bleached 
wicking is so superior to the grey as to be incomparable. 

Bleached Wicking. 

The bleaching process removes al] of the impurities of 
the natural cotton, and shrinks the plait to a uniform de- 
gree of tightness. It greatly increases the eapillarity, en- 
abling the molten fat to flow uniformly up to the flame, and 
thus insures a regular burning result. 

The application of the chemical solution is very much 
easier to the bleached 
and thorough, and again, uniformity is certain, if care is 
I have noticed that a bleached 


wick. The absorption is regular 

exercised in the treatment. 

wick will give a very much whiter flame than a grey wick. 
Solutioning the Wicking. 

The effect of “solutioning” 

the wick and to assist in causing the destruction of the ash 


is to retard combustion of 


formed. 

The plant required for this process, and which would 
give a production of approximately 10,000 pounds weekly, 
would be: 

Six 400 gallon lead-lined wood vats, equipped with open 


steam. 
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Two chemic machines for applying solution. 

One centrifugal hydro-extractor with vuleanite basket. 

Two rotary pumps. 

One filter. 

One drier. 

The various solutions, would be prepared in the lead- 
lined tanks. They should be filtered and cooled before use 
in the chemie machine for application to the wicking. The 
wicking is thoroughly saturated with solution, and then 
transferred to the hydro-extractor for removal of excess 
solution. 

This is a very important stage in the solutioning process. 
On the speed of the centrifuge, and the length of time the 
wicking is allowed to remain in motion, depends the amount 
of chemical which remains deposited in the wicking. 

When the chemist caleu’ates the exact amount of the 
various chemicals required to be present in the wicking to 
give efficient burning results in definite types of candles, 


WICK STRETCHED WICK TOO SMALL 
OR SOLUTION 
NOT UNIFORMLY 


DISTRIBUTED 


he has to prepare his solution, and caleulate the length of 
time of extraction, to leave the required amounts in the 
plait. 

An experiment was carried out by the author to deter- 
mine the percentages of solution removed by a centrifug 
traveling at 1,200 r.p.m. from saturated plait, for every 
minute of motion. 

The results are tabulated as follows: 

Wicking after saturation contained 82.23°7 solution. 
Per Cent Solution 

maining in Plait 


( 


Length of Extraction at Re- 


1,200 R.p.m. 


mins. 43.85 
mins. | 43.16 
mins. 40.60 
mins. ie 
mins. 1.79 
mins. 4.1] 
mins. 2 
9 
2 


é 89 
10 mins. 32.55 
15 mins. 32.23 
The extracted wicking then 
It is often difficult to dry this 


plaited 


3 
3 
3 


passes to the drier, and the 
excess moisture is removed. 
hanks of coarsely 


material uniformly as_ thick 


wicks hold the moisture in the interior of the hanks very 


CORRECT 
BURNING 
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stubbornly, and while the exterior of 


bone dry, and crisp, the interior may be 


Great care must be taken here, as 


a candle to splutter. The wicl 


damage by mildew, certain chem 


tals in the plait, and bad kinks ean 


spools. The wick should be dried bone 


moisture content is then below norma allowed 


; 


to remain in a conditioning room, wher tract the 
deficiency. 

After solutioning, samples of 
from various parts of the batch, and 
the particular type of candles for 


Wickless 


saves considerable time which 


pared. candles are usef 


would 
moulding candles for the tests. The 
and 


inserted in these wickless candl 
The test should 


be carried out in a room 











INSUFFICIENT ~ 
CHEMICAL 
PRESENT 


draughts. 
When 


it indicates that the wick is too 


a candle, burned under t 
straight up, it has either been 
centrifuge, and solution 
different portio! s of it, or 
of its elasticity. 

A wick whieh bends 
be improved by raising 
in the wick, or strengt! 
wetness of wick. 
Mere da 
ing, but 


} 


larity, 


dicates 
hand. npness 
the dampness 
and consequent 


is lowered, and 


When a eandle after 
} 


fuel 


b irning 


to glow, and smoul 
above the wax, which is o 


consid 


the solution should be 


and borie acid will prov de 


ammonium salts, such as the ehl 
cotton 


phates, will assist in rendering the 
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sium salts also have a fireproofing effect, excepting in the 70% TO 100% Sreartne CANDLES. 
outer envelope of the flame, which is intensely hot; here | 
the carbon is destroyed, its ashes are fused into minute Size of Wick Necessary | Diameter of Candle 
particles of glass by union of the salts present in the wick, ; 
and these particles are carried away by the strong air cur- 3/5’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 1/4 inch 
6’s_ Plait. 24’s Yarn | 5/16 inch 
Bee 8’s Plait. 24’s Yarn | 7/16 inch 

A wick that has been badly stretched rarely burns well. 3/9s Plait. 24’s Yarn 1/2 inch 
It remains in the axis of the flame, and the lack of heat 3/10’s Plait. 24’s Yarn | 9/16 inch 
causes it to be unconsumed. Therefore the flame increases 3/12’s Plait. 24’s Yarn | 11/16 inch 
in size, and smoke is produced. 3/13’s oa es Yarn 3 4 inch 
Too sudden bending of the wick throws the flame from 2/15 ’c sharrg aoe — | 7. — 
its compact shape, the temperature is rapidly lowered, and 3/16’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 15/16 inch 
the flame loses its intensity. 3/18’s Plait. 24’s Yarn "neh 
20’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 3/16 inch 

% DPloit 984%c V: / ‘ 

ly steadily, with no flickering or spluttering at any time. ™ oo = Yarn 1/4 inch 
: . 2 ait. 24’s Yarn 3/8 inch 
The wick should bend correctly, and combustion be com- /25’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 7/16 inch 
plete, no ashes or particles being dropped in the cup of 3/26’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 1/2 inch 
the candle. The flame should be clear, and should not /28’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 9/16 inch 
30’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 11/16 inch 

. . Da, y . € 4 
must be no guttering. When blown out, extinction must 2/29). Ang ly sate 15/16 in 

: /33’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 7/8 inch 
be instantaneous, and no smoking must follow. 5’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 115/16 inch 


inch 


rents produced by the great heat. 


To pass as satisfactory, the candle should burn absolute- 


smoke. No carbon must be deposited on the wick. There 


rt fh fd fk fk feed feed fd fs fet ft 


If desired, an analysis can be made of the solutioned 3/36’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 
wicking to determine if the correct amount, of chemical] has Plait. 24’s Yarn 1/8 inch 
3/40’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 1/4 inch 

3/45’s Plait. 24’s Yarn | 1/2 inch 

Candle Power. 3/50’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 3/4 inch 
3/55’s Plait. 24’s Yarn inch 
3/60’s Plait. 24’s Yarn | 1/4 ineh 


2 DO bo tO 


been deposited. 


~~] 





To determine the candle power of any particular candle, 
a Bunsen photometer can be used, the standard candle be- 


5 ; - <e mys . For use in Stearin or Stearin composition can- 
r one moulded from pure Spermacetti Wax, 7 inch diam- era »P “ 
— en = Sp : /8 dles, the wicking should be plaited fairly 


eter, and burning exactly 7.7 grammes per hour. tightly. 
As previously stated, the size of plaited wick to use PARAFFIN CANDLES. 


WwW wr 


for a candle, depends on the diameter and also the com- 


position. Some waxes require a coarser wick than others Size of Wick Necessary Diameter of Candle 


Plait. 24’s Yarn 3/8 inch 
7/16 inch 
: ; ine 5/8 inch 
ferent diameters and composition. 9’s Plait. 24’s Yarn | 11/16 inch 
30% To 50% SrearRINE CANDLES. ‘10’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 3/4 inch 
Eee Le ee 3/12’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 13/16 inch 
; ie 3/13’s Plait. 24’s Yarn | 15/16 inch 
Size of Wick Necessary Diameter of Candle 3/14’s Plait. 24’s Yarn inch 
| 3/15’s Plait. 24’s Yarn inch 
Plait. 24’s Yarn 1/4 inch 3/16’s Plait. 24’s Yarn inch 
Plait. 24’s Yarn 5/16 inch /18’s Plait. 24’s Yarn inch 
Plait. 24’s Yarn 7/16 inch 3/20’s Plait. 24’s Yarn inch 
Plait. 24’s Yarn 1/2 ineh 3 /22’s Plait. 24’s Yarn Inch 
Plait. 24’s Yarn | 9/16 inch 3/24’s Plait. 24’s Yarn inch 
Plait. 24’s Yarn 11/16 inch 25’s Plait. 24’s Yarn inch 
Plait. 24’s Yarn 13/16 inch 3/26’s Plait. 24’s Yarn nich 
Plait. 24’s Yarn 7/8 ineh 3/28’s Plait. 24’s Yarn | inch 
Plait. 24’s Yarn 16 inch 3/30’s Plait. 24’s Yarn inch 
Plait. 24’s Yarn inch 3/32’s Plait. 24’s Yarn inch 
Plait. 24’s Yarn 16 inch Plait. 24’s Yarn inch 
Plait. 24’s Yarn 16 inch 3/35’s Plait. 24’s Yarn inch 
Plait. 24’s Yarn 16 inch 3/36’s Plait. 24’s Yarn inch 
ait. 24’s Yarn /16 inch 3/38’s Plait. 24’s Yarn inch 
ait. 24’s Yarn 8 inch 3/40’s Plait. 24’s Yarn inch 
lait. 24’s Yarn 4 inch 3/45’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 
28 Plait. 24’s Yarn 5 inch Wicking for use in Paraffin Candles should be 
inch plaited extra loosely. 
inch 
inch 
inch pared for use with wicks for different candles. In most 
inch cases each solution is specially adjusted for each type of 
inch candle, but there are some “pickles” which can be almost 
— a relied upon as being satisfactory for certain definite kinds 
For use in Stearin or Stearin composition can- of waxes. Following are a few formulae which may be 


dles, the wicki hould be plaited fairl ; : 
Pe eee tightly. Pe ee valuable information to some readers: 


The accompanying tables are the result of experiments : bbe 
Plait. 24’s Yarn 


| 
in candles of the same diameters. 
3/1 | 
2 ~ | 
to determine the sizes of plait required for candles of dif- * Ferre 

ae : 3/8’s Plait. 24’s Yarn | 
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pal pd 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“100 O16 “1 Ow 


30 Plait. 24’s Yarn 
32 ait. 24’s Yarn = we ‘ . 
33 Plait. 24’s Yarn There are many different solutions which can be pre- 
‘35 Plait. 24’s Yarn 
36 Plait. 24’s Yarn | 
40 Plait. 24’s Yarn 
45 Plait. 24’s Yarn | 
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SoLUTION FOR WICKING DESTINED FOR USE IN PURE SoLuTION FoR W1 
STEARINE CANDLES. 

Ammonium Phosphate 
Ammonium Sulphate 30 Ibs. Ammonium 
Borie Acid 5 Ibs. 3orax 


Water 500 lbs. Water 


Ammonium 


SoLUTION FOR WICKING FOR USE IN PurgE TALLOW CANDLES. SOLUTION FOR 
Ammonium Phosphate 
Borie Acid 


Potassium Chlorat 


600 lbs. Oxalic Acid 
SOLUTION FOR WICKING FoR USE IN 100% Brsgs’ Wax Borie Acid 
CANDLES. Ammonium Sulphate 
Ammonium Phosphate 24 Ibs. Water 
Ammonium Chloride . 24 lbs. 
Sodium Sulphate 30 lbs. The Mossberg Pressed Stee] yrporation, of Att 
Borax 6 Ibs. Mass., is devoting its e 
Water ... tion of sheet metal products, it is announced, and is fea- 
SoLuTION FOR WICKING FOR USE IN 65% Begs’ Wax turing pressed steel spools, reels, beam heads and beams for 
CANDLES. the textile and wire industries. ts general manager, Frank 


, 
teporo, 


juipment exclusively to the produe 


Ammonium Phosphate . y i Mossberg, who is also president of the company, is such a 

Borax 

Potassium Nitrate 

Ammonium Sulphate 

WEE 6 edad Ween tvs 1,200 
SOLUTION FOR WICKING FoR USE IN 25 Brees’ Wax 

CANDLES. 

Ammonium Chloride 28 lbs. 

Ammonium Sulphate 24 Ibs. 

Borie Acid 24 Ibs. 

Potassium Nitrate 6 lbs. 

Water OT le se 


25%, 50% AND 65% Bres’ Wax CANDLES. 


Size of Wick Necessary Diameter of Candle 


3/5’s_ Plait. 24’s Yarn | 4 inch 

3/6’s_ Plait. 24’s Yarn /16 inch 

3/8’s_ Plait. 24’s Yarn 8 inch 

3/9’s_ Plait. 24’s Yarn 7/16 inch 

3/10’s Plait. 24’s Yarn | 1/2 inch 

3/12’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 5/8 inch : : 
3/13’s Plait. 24’s Yarn | 11/16 inch — 
3/14’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 3/4 inch firm believer in the future « 
3/15’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 3/4 ineh 
3/16’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 13/16 ineh 
3/18’s Plait. 24’s Yarn inch 
3/20’s Plait. 24’s Yarn ineh 
3/22’s Plait. 24’s Yarn inch “I want everyone in 01 
3/24’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 
3/25’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 
3/26’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 
3/28’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 
3/30’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 
3/32’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 
3/33’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 
3/35’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 
3/36’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 
3/38’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 
3/40’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 
3/45’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 
3/50’s Plait. 24’s Yarn 3/4 inch ton, woolen or wv 

3/55’s Plait. 24’s Yarn | inch Mr. Mosshe an 
3/60’s Plait. 24’s Yarn | poration in 1919. Mr. Mo 


The manufacture of fine wicking for nightlights and began to ma 

is in a way a similar proposition to the 
preparation of wicking for candles, ae jaa ; 

though very much more delicate. the betterment of these and: allied products 


to many problems involved in the 
portation ends of these two great 


his organization strictly to tl 


woe 
GO = CO 


inch said Mr. Mossberg recently. 
inch good general knowledge ol 

ineh 
2 ineh 
16 inch 
11/16 inch was more proud of my 

3/4 inch Our principle of concentration 
13/16 inch 
15/16 nich 
inch 
inch 
inch to make it beyond 


a 


pressed steel experts when 


ee ~] oO 


textile and wire industries. 


tries, has made ow 


ee 


spool, reel and bean 





to offer a line t 
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ufacture pressed stee 


in 1904 and has given his constant and el 
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Carding Discussion Held at Greenwood,S.C. 


A somewhat diminished attendance did not detract from 
the interest of the meeting held by the Carding Division of 
the Southern Textile Association in Greenwood, S. C., on 
Friday, December 12th, nor did it affect the character of 
the discussion. 

Marshall 


swung back into working harness as discussion chairman 


Dilling, now president of the Association, 
at this meeting, owing to the unavoidable absence of Chair- 
man J. O. Corn, of Columbia, §. C. Mr. Dilling, thor- 
oughly familiar with handling the meeting through his long 
experience in the position now held by Mr. Corn, added 
much to the discussion; he was assisted in conducting the 
meeting by S. G. Touchstone, overseer of carding, Granby 
plant, Pacific Mills, Columbia, §. C. 

Comparisons between local and western cotton occupied 
a large portion of the discussion program as outlined in 
the questionnaire, though quite naturally the trend of talk 
was directed away from this specific point several times 
during the day. 

The morning session was opened by Mr. Dilling at 19 
o’clock, in the court room of the Greenwood County court- 
house. Secretary Barnes, of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, welcomed the visitors in a brief talk, Mr. Dilling re- 
sponding on behalf of the mill men. 

The first question brought up for discussion was the 
percentage of moisture found in cotton. Mr. Dilling, re- 
porting for himself, said that on Mississippi cotton to be 
made into combed yarns at his plant the A. M. Smyre Mfg. 
Co., Gastonia, N. C., “we made three tests from the outside 
of the bale, and in these bales we found 9.03 per cent, 9.11 
per cent, and 9.10 per cent, an average of 9.08 per cent; and 
then from the inside of the bales-we found 8.94 per cent, 
9.02 per cent, and 8.71 per cent, givmg an average of 8.89 
per cent; and for the whole bales, an average of 9 per cent 
of moisture, This .was taken out of the bale and was dried 
bone-dry, giving just the exact amount of moisture in 
there.” 

Mr. Touchstone, of Columbia, next reported, saying in 
explanation that, “the figures I have 
the Cotton Research Company, at Boston. 


were secured from 
The cotton was 
The report on 


western, 1-inch cotton, on the inside of the bale, was 8.22 


sent from the Granby plant at Columbia. 


per cent moisture; on the outside, 8 per cent—giving an 
On the loeal eotton, 15/16-inch, 
bale the 


average was 9.3 per cent, and on the outside it was 8.4 


average of 8.1 per cent. 


grown in South Carolina, on the inside of the 


per cent, an average of 8.85 per cent. Since that time we 
took a number of samples and sent them up to be tested 
but unfortunately that report has not been returned. 
I 
“Tt seems to me that just at this time it would probably 
. ] t 
be well to ask a question that might be answered by some 
of the gentlemen here; it occurred to me a few days ago. 
In opening cotton in the opener room, with the room ex- 
} I 


say we have doors north and south, with a eurrent 


posed- 


of air and it is practically impossible to keep the opener 


room closed—and the cotton lies in the room ready to go 
into the hopper, or vertical opener, or whatever we might 
In the 


down 


put it into. We have a short distance to go there. 


winter-time, we have a temperature there of say 


around 33 or 45, or even freezing. That cotton goes very 


quickly into a temperature of 70 to 80 degrees. What 
effect does it have on the cotton to pass from this cold, 
clammy atmosphere and into this heated atmosphere so 
quickly? I have an idea that it will be something like the 
effect on a piece of glass or other substance under similar 
conditions—that it will ‘sweat’ I the 
breaker laps in just that kind of weather—doubtless you too 
have noticed it—the breaker laps will seem more condensed. 
The cotton will feel damp and clammy. There is something 
between the opener room and the breaker that affects the 
cotton; you don’t have it in dry weather, either cold or 
warm, but you do get it in very damp weather.” 
Referring to the samples forwarded by Mr. Touchstone, 
to Boston, Mr. Dilling asked how these were sent. “We 
sealed them, immediately after pulling them from the bale, 
in an ordinary fruit jar, with good rubbers, so they re- 


create a noticed 


tained whatever moisture there was in the bale.” 

At this point H. H. Willis, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies, with testing experiment station at 
Clemson College, S. C., pointed out the importance of tak- 
ing the temperature of the room to be used in connection 
with the test; then, he explained, it doesn’t matter what 
changes may occur, just so this is a matter of record to 
begin with. He called on W. G. Blair, formerly connected 
with the department, who stafed further the importance of 
taking the samples immediately upon the receipt of the 
cotton at the mill. Mr. Touchstone said that his samples 
were taken from the cotton in the opener room, and Mr. 
Blair then explained that this cotton had had time to as- 
sume the atmospheric conditions of the warehouse in which 
it was stored, and thus the samples did not correctly rep- 
resent the amount of moisture in the bales at the time of 
their receipt at the mill. 

On a trip to Arizona some time ago, Mr. Blair con- 
tinued, he was told that the first shipment of cotton from 
that section went to Boston by water, and that in transit 
this cotton gained enough, in moisture, to pay the carrying 
charges from Phoenix, Arizona, to Boston, Massachusetts. 
Other tests showed that cotton stored over the bay in Fall 
River, said Mr. Blair, contained as much as 10 to 11 per 
“The condition under which the cotton 
“If you 


the ground floor you will have 


cent of moisture. 
is stored has lots to do with it,” he continued. 
store it on a cement floor or 
more moisture in it than if stored on a wooden floor or up- 
stairs. The cement seems to hold moisture longer. 

“Mr. Touchstone mentioned about what takes place be- 
tween the opener room and the breaker,” said Mr. Blair, 
“and right along this line, if you were running a Middling 
cotton, and let it go through at a temperature of between 
110 and 130 degrees, you would find you would have an 
exceptionally clean cotton. In other words, by raising the 
temperature of that cotton to 110 to 130 degrees, the trash 
and foreign matter is more easily removed from the fiber 
than it is at the normal opening room temperature where 
you have a high humidity because you are getting the out- 
side atmosphere, and because it is a varying temperature.” 

“That seems to partly answer my question,” said Mr. 
Touchstone. “He states it will give us better results, and 
it will be easier to remove the foreign matter from the cot- 
ton, if we dry it out.” But Mr. Blair emphasized that 


(Continued on page 295.) 
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Sulphate of Magnesium and Kieserite 


BY JOHN BROADBENT. 


I am going to treat of the native sodiums, Kieserite and 
its analogues here, and of their uses and abuses in the re- 
gion of finishing and I would say that I have used many 
tons of each in the line which I have more or less fluently 
mapped out, and I want, while I am on the subject, to point 
out that a large if not the whole number of our finishing 
materials come or grow out of the ground. 

Kieserite is dug 
from the ground and is composed of a mixture of sul- 
It is worked chiefly 


Magnesium is made from Kieserite. 


phate of potash, soda and magnesia. 
for its potash salt, which is by far its most valuable con- 
stituent and we have used it both as Kieserite and Epsom 
Salts. 

It is easy to divide the finishing agents into two divi- 
sions, i.e., to say they may be so subdivided into two sub- 
divisions. The Kieserites and Epsom Salts come under 
the head of stiffening and weighting agents and with 
epsom salts, Glauber’s salt, etc., we shall so classify them 
in the present paper. 

Kieserite, epsom salts, Glauber’s salt, common salt, ete., 
are used with two objects in finishing. The first object is 
to stiffen the cloth and make it feel firmer, and in the sec- 
ond place, to give weight to the cloth. They do this, and 
this is why they are valuable in this connection, they act 
without destroying or altering the face of the fabric or 
making it look chalky or dull as opaque finishing factors 
such as clay, ete., this they do by acting as a thoroughly 
erystaline body that is more or less of a transparent char- 
acter. 

In this way they are largely used in the finishing of 
prints and similar goods where the color is of considerable 
importance and where the color must be kept in full bloom 
without the use of opaque finishes. 

Kieserite is a by-product prepared during the process 
of refining the salts of potassium found at Stassfurt in 
Germany. It is usually made into large blocks having va- 
rious colors. The following analysis (2 styles) will give its 
ordinary composition: 

No. 2 
Magenium Sulphate Mg.SO, 5. 41. 
Insoluble matter J 10.37 
Water H, O 
Magnesium Chloride Mg Cl 
Sodium Chloride Na Cl 
Sodium Sulphide Na SO, 


99.86 


100.00 
Kieserite is usually sold as containing 46 per cent of 
sulphate of magnesia; it is used as the raw material for 
making finishes or for making epsom salts. Finishers pre- 
fer, however, to use the alum epsom salts, for unless great 
care is taken the dirt and grit, which is to some extent in 
soluble, is quite likely to dirty up the cloths when boiled 
with them. 
The cleaned extract, or, the Kieserite itself is used in 


+ 


finishing, sometimes as a stiffener and sometimes to mere- 
ly give weight to the cloth or yarn to be finished; it is a 


great weighting agent and a cut of goods 75 yards long 


can be weighted up 6 or 7 pounds. Of 
strength of 


ing depends entirely on the 


through which it has to pass; thus 


give about 6 lbs., one of 26 degrees Tw. will give 


pounds; one of 55 gallons of liquor may be produced 


25 pounds of Kieserite producing liquor of 60 degree 


62 degrees Tw. 
Its solubility in water is what gives the 
great weighting properties. It penetrates 


¢ 


bers of wl 


+ 


stices of the cloth to the f 
crystallizes on drying and causes the 
grow larger and in this way 


mparts 


stantial feel. As long as it is perfect 


no deleterious action upon any of the 
may be used on any kind of fabric-prints 
kind of self-colored cloth or yar 
liability to mildew when finished with 

have yet to hear of the first case of this 
salts finish. 

It is quite possible that damages may 
epsom salts (i.e., Kieserite or Epsom Salts) 
take a solution of epsom salts and 
in it and then dry it, and then 
it again and repeat for three operations 
found to be tender. A 


have crystallized repeatedly the epsom salt 


multitude of the 


occurring on the finished fiber and 


the continued motion of this fini 


cloth or varn to become tender 

epsom salts, if pure, this is not lil 

but if a deliquescent salt such as magnesiu 
zine chloride is also present and mixed 
salt and alternate damping and dr 

(or yarn), and this is quite li 

are lial 


whether cloth or yarn 


finished 
added 


sium, the question of danger 


The cloth or val 


of itself without the danger 


in conjunction with ¢] 


eontinual 


is brought 
the conclusion in the 


ete., we do not 


agre 

could only take place 

ed with epsom salts, 
= , 


tion of the ehloride.” 


opposite, and shows 
ride of magnesium is 
not tender the ¢ 
quantities of epso 
with ehloride ot 

was ever known 

used for 


many 


it is well known to 


China 

Tallow 

Epsom Salts ...... : 
Chloride of Magnesium, 54 
Zine 


Chloride of 
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It will be seen that so large a relative proportion as 30 
per cent of chloride of magnesium to 70 per cent of Epsom 
Salts may be used without ill effects resulting. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the danger from 
magnesium chloride is when it is present in epsom salts 
in small quantities as an impurity and never in large quan- 
tities when it is used in sizing, especially where chloride 
of zine is present in large lots as a powerful deliquescent. 
The damage is due to the small proportion of chloride of 
magnesium present. This would allow the epsom salts to 
erystallize under certain atmospheric conditions, and re- 
dissolve under others, whereas, in sizing, where a large 
proportion of chloride of magnesium is present, the yarns 
are kept in a moist condition (a condition not desired in 
finished goods). 

In spite of the theory of the cause of damage in the 
above mentioned case, it is a matter of fact that large 
quantities of flannelette, shoe linings, etc., are “finished” 
with epsom salts in conjunction with chloride of mag- 
nesium and glucose and the writer has never come across 
a case of damage that could be attributed to this cause. 
The principal risk from the presence of chloride of mag- 
nesium in “finished”? goods is, that during the drying pro- 
cess, the chloride of magnesium may be decomposed with 
the formation of hydrochloric acid. This would of course 
There is more danger from this cause 
for this 


tender the fabric. 
in finishing than there is in sizing. The reason 
is twofold. In the first place “finished” goods have, 
as a rule, been bleached, and this renders them more sus- 
ceptible to the action of free acid than gray yarn which 
has not lost its protective coating of waxy and oily sub- 
stances. In the second place the drying operations in 
“finishing”’ are very different to the drying operations of 
sizing. 

Sulphate of magnesium is one of the important sulphate 
bodies akin to epsom salts that is brought into the use 
of the finisher. It is found in small quantities in certain 
natural springs, usually those near Epsom, from which it 
derives its name. It and is also 
found in certain deposits at Strassfurt, Germany. It is 
noted from its being formed of sulphate and water only, 


is also manufactured 


and in its purest form it contains: 


Magnesium Oxide Mg O............. 16.26 Ibs. 
Sulphur Trexde 6 ,.......++. ~e2. 202 lbs. 
We TE: oso sec bccias cna cevw ss Die aps. 

100.00 lbs. 

or :— 

ee | SSE Se Smee ae oe er 9.83 lbs. 
PRMD IED iach vince um Aclkewaiam oie ele 26.23 lbs. 
MMM 89 stacsloknansetuhesaGh tea 13.12 Ibs. 
PMR UND. oe ae ie wc 51.22 Ibs, 


100.40 Ibs. 


Sulphate of Magnesium is a salt used by the finisher 


in both the form of epsom salts of a more or less pure 
quality and the impure (56 per cent) Kieserite. 

Epsom salts was made at one time by the dissolution of 
the natural carbonite in sulphurie acid solution. The mag- 
nesite, ete., was dissolved in sulphuric solution and erys- 
talized out in the form of salts—epsom salts, Magnesium 
Sulphate, crystalizes in the form of small silky needles, 


ie., they are transparent prisms which are soluble in their 
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When exposed to the air they are 


efflorescent; their surface when pure, becomes coated with 


own weight of water. 


anhydrous sulphate, they give off seven molecules of water 
of erystalliza‘ion by heating, but they make no other 


change. Impurities of one sort or another are usually 
found among the epsom salts furnished to finishers al- 


though they look all right and finish all right; the usual 
impurities found are magnesium chloride, potash and soda 
salts, and insoluble matter. 


It is important not to mix calcium chloride with epsom 
salts, in such case a chemical decomposition sets in result- 
ing in the formation of calcium sulphate, which, being de- 
posited on the fiber, has a tendering effect upon it. 

When testing epsom salts it is fully desirous of finding 
out the exact amount of sulphate of magnesium (which is 
the body looked for) it contains and also a qualitative or 
quantitive estimation of the chloride of magnesium which 
may be present. 


For finishing with epsom salts would say that for woven 
or colored dress goods for export the goods are finished 
by simply mangling through epsom salts at 40 degrees Tw., 


on a two-bowled stiffening mangle and drying over tins. 


Sulphate of soda can also be used along with epsom 
salts. The stiffness of a salts finish may be also regulated 
after passing through the stiffening mangle by the mode 
of drying. A slow drying on the cans with a steam pres- 
sure of 10 pounds makes a stiff finish, by running the cloth 
quicker, a softer feel can be given. A nice soft finish can 
be given by using epsom salts at 40 degrees Tw., with a 
chloride of zinc, and drying in the 


small addition of 


stove or dry room. 


Plain or salts finish are given to all kinds of white, 
printed or fancy cloths for the market. These are very 
simply produced by either epsom salts or Kieserite, in 
the former case the salts are boiled up with water until 
they are 40 degrees Tw., while hot and the Kieserite is 
boiled up to 50 degrees Tw., then the liquor is run into the 
liquor box, and the cloths passed through and then dried 
upon the cans. This gives a nice finish, having a crisp full 
feel. 

Epsom salts is a good filling material. It is very 
soluble in water, and therefore it is readily taken in by 
the fiber, in this manner it gives the goods a very substan- 
tial feel. 
to use in conjunction with starch as it creates (with other 


It is, however, not a very good finishing material 
substances) dusty mixings. This condition of affairs is 
caused by the action of the epsom salts on the starch which 


it tends to eurdle. 





Proof that they intend to produce new finishing ma- 
chinery as well as act as a repair base for southern textile 
plants was evidenced recently, when the first southern-made 
husk calender ro'l was shipped from the Greenville, S. C., 
plant of H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company. The plant 
The first husk roll 


turned out at the southern branch had all the same charae- 


has been in operation less than a vear. 


teristics and did not differ in any respect for the rolls reg- 
ularly produced by the main plant of the Butterworth com- 
pany in Philadelphia. Making this and similar types of 
rolls will be a part of the regular operation of the Butter- 


worth southern plant, it is announced, 
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Human Relationships in Industry 


BY W. M. McLAURINE. 


Suggestions. 
There are a few people in life who know everything. 
There is nothing that can be told to them. They either know 
This at- 


titude is generally characteristic of the beginner, or the 


all about it already, or it is not worth knowing. 


man on his first job, or the man who has been on the job 
for a long time. The man on his first job glorifies and 
exults in his enthusiasm and supposed complete knowledge 
of al] details. The man who has been on the job for a 
long time has grown blase and dropped into the rut of 
automatization and refuses to soth of these 


come up. 


types resent suggestions. They resent interference, as they 
term it. I like a doctor that knows a lot, but I am afraid 
of one that knows it all. The body is too complex and 
disease is too varied in its form and attack for the small 
head ef one man to contain all the information necessary. 

The All of yesterday, is often insufficient for today. The 
Creator, in his wisdom, did not place all knowledge worth 
while in one mind. He placed it within the grasp of the 
minds of men, but men, because of their peculiarities, ee- 
centricities and natural aptitudes select here and there aw 
cording to their seeming desires and necessities. One mind 
may seemingly have a corner on the market, but the steady 
grind of daily demand will reveal a deficiency somewhere, 


at some time. Brains and abilities are varied and scattered 


throughout the human race. Even in the same class they 


are varied and scattered. Although a man may be presi- 
dent, superintendent, or overseer, this fact does not in- 
dicate that he is incapable of error in any of these positions, 
or that he knows every detail of his job without advice, 
counsel or suggestions. 


Hence, he 


minded and ready to receive constructive suggestions from 


The wise leader knows this fact. is open- 


+ 


whatever source they can be secured. If it is necessary to 
set up objectives for this conference, the following may be 
eorisidered: 

1. To enable the group to recognize and appreciate the 


suggestions. 


value of 


2. To outline or set 


up a suggestion system. 

Under the discussion of “Incentives, or Maintaining In 
terest on the Job,” one factor developed was ambition, an- 
other, self-respect, another was respect for the overseer. 
It seems to me that a system of suggestion offered by the 
employees of an organization would assist in putting all of 
these incentives into operation. 

The man who is ambitious is always alert and stuaving 
per- 


hence this ambitious employee is likely to learn some 


his job. The operation or execution of any job is not 


fect, 


thing of value about his department or his job. In order 


for him to remain ambitious he must have some avenue of 


expression. I know of no better way than through sug- 


gestions. It may not always be feasible or practicable at 


that particular time, or under the existing conditions to put 
into operation, but the employee must feel that here is a 


way in which, or through which he may project his idea. 


This faet 


respect or to reverse it, respect for self, 


will be a great factor in inereasing his self- 


Many people who 


work in the daily deadening grind of monotony grow stale, 


unless some invigorating 


grow dull and listless and arrive 
toward their work. 
their associates. They 
and brains are useless. 
ested in their industrial 
them. They begin to die 
respect himself before other 
before he can properly 

We like fo 
greater way thal 
employees and hold it, 
tion system. At once, 
are partners in the 
for other interests 
order takers, and 
and brain workers 1 
ation is the result. 
my work in the mills. An 
never speak to my employees 
ness, I do not allow them to 
requires it. I will not grow 


them to become familiar wit] 


respect the 
suggestions 
and ambit 
System ol 
which the “fear fact 


There 


otten reveal our true 


is a kind of 


when people find out 

for us. This 

or execulive 

vealing his true self 

and not reveal himself. 
Familiarity on const 

miliarity on destructive 

fact illustratively, I would 

an employee’s job with 

suggestions. I would not 

I would not he 


woule 


troubles, but I 


to go to questionabl 

I went throug! 
me from place to pl: 
had been made fron 
he introduced me 
valuable the sugg¢ 
his employees. 

In another mi 
ence work, I was 
ative executives 
I was delight 


cussions. 


names omitted and 


their practicability 
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require attention. No personalities were mentioned, only 
the economic and industrial values were considered. As 





each suggestion was discussed it was numbered. At the 








end of the period, the group voted on the Ist, 2nd and 








3rd choice. The names of the persons who made the sug- 








gestions were then made known and rewards were given. 





It was one of the finest fellowship meetings I ever attend- 








ed, and many valuable suggestions were made. 








I went through the mill; I talked to the operatives; I 





watched them as they worked. The mill was alive; the peo- 











ple were alive; the mill was efficiently productive; the 








people were happy. 








1. What do you think of suggestions? Have you ever 
tried them? 

2. What method did you use? Could it be improved? 

3. What methods are used by other mills? 

4. How should suggestions be handled? 









































a. Those undesirable. 








b. Practieable, but not desirable under present con- 








ditions. 
ce. Desirable. 
5. Do you encourage suggestions or simply consider 
those that happen in? 





























=> 


j. Should there be rewards for suggestions? 











What dangers may arise from a suggestion system? 
8. What do you think the attitude of the operatives 
is or would be toward such a system? 


























9. Would you limit the seope of suggestions to be made, 
or accept suggestions on anything in the mill or village? 

10. What kind of person should be Chairman of a 
suggestion conference meeting? 
































11. Have each member of the group recall some sug- 
gestion he could have made or did make when he was an 
operative and the attitude of the overseer toward it. 























12. Have each member of the group indicate some sug- 
gestion that an operative made to him or attempted to 
make, and his attitude toward it. 























13. Have each member of the group to indicate some 











condition or operation that is not entirely satisfactory and 








discuss whether or not it would be advisable to have the 








help offer suggestions for its remedy. 








A caution should be made here, and it should be con- 








sidered as a fundamental factor in all conferences. 








Only suggestions that lie within the realm of the over- 








seers and operatives to be remedied by them should be made 








or discussed. It is futile and dangerous to inject or allow 











to be injected subjects that lie without their jurisdiction. 
In discussing the second objective, it might be well for 














the group to outline a list of subjects indicating needed 





improvements in the daily mill life. Below are some sug- 
gestions that may indicate the type of work I have in 
mind. They may be good or bad, according to the attitude 

















of the group and local mill condition. They are by no 











means complete or intended for any use, other than example. 





1. Accidents—eause. 











2. Tardiness. 











3. Absenteeism. 
Waste. 

Processes. 

6. Routing of material. 





sam 




















“I 


Arrangement of machinery. 





8. Village conditions, ete. 














In putting into operation a suggestion system, great care 
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must be used in order that reactions may not be unfavor- 


able. Jealousies may arise because of the fact that one 
suggestion may be accepted and another one rejected. 
Egotism or swell-head may arise because some operative has’ 
one or more of his suggestions accepted. Indifference on 
the part of some may result from not having their sug- 
gestions put into action. 

It requires diplomacy and leadership to do this work, 
but it is worth while. 

If the leader and the group decide that it is a project 
worth while, the plans and operations will of necessity be 
worked out by them. 

It occurs to me, that in the making of the plans the 
following factors should be embodied. 

1. Subject matter on which suggestions are desired. 


2. Method of gathering or collecting suggestions. 

3. Time for making and collecting suggestions. 

4. From whom suggestions are desired. 

5. Committee or group that shall discuss suggestions. 

6. Record or reports to be made of suggestions con- 
sidered. 


7. Reward or recognition for good suggestions. 

Each suggestion should be made in good faith and sign- 
ed by the person who offers it. 

They should make only constructive suggestions which 
should be free from personalities, animosities or petty 
jealousies. 

Any suggestions that may contain such should be re- 
jected for discussion before the group, but referred to the 
party so involved for a private, friendly consideration for 
adjustment. 

It might not be amiss to have all parties who make sug- 
gestions attend the meeting to hear their suggestions dis- 
cussed. 

A general characteristic of the group should be that 
of welcoming a new idea and not afraid of anything that 
means greater good for a group or the factory in general. 
Open-mindedness must be always present. 

“For want of a nail, a shoe was lost; for want of a 
shoe, a horse was lost; for want of a horse, a rider was 
lost; for want of a rider, a battle was lost.” 

There are many nails, which are needed in our daily in- 
dustrial life, that are lost or seemingly not needed until 
too much time has passed. I believe, in a wisely conducted 
system of suggestions, many nails can be found that will 
fit and fasten the shoe in the place where it is needed. 

Let the group now proceed to definite details of their 
system. 





A booklet on metalwood panels, Haskins “Armord” 
trucks, mill boxes and bench tops has been issued by R. G. 
Haskins Company, 520 West Monroe St., Chicago, IIl., 
who manufacture these products. It is known as catalog 
No. 24, and illustrates and describes the various products 
mentioned. 





The National Association of Hosiery & Underwear 
Manufacturers has mailed to members its “Knit Goods Job- 
ber Credit Information Book,” which contains 48 pages, 
listing eredit information regarding about 2,400 jobbers of 
hosiery and underwear. It is planned to keep the lists up 
to date, and an enlarged revised edition will be issued later. 
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Measuring and Recording Color 


BY 
RESEARCH 


Considerable interest has been aroused recently in the 
subject of means to measure very accurately, record, and 
specify color in numerical units. 

For the textile man, colorimetric studies are merely one 
step (though a vital one) in an important larger structure 
of specuation upon which all determination and evalua- 
tion of finish and quality is based. However, the means 
to “measure” color are a branch of the larger science of 
physical measurement upon which all accurate specification 
of durability depends. It is therefore timely to determine 
the relative importance of all those factors which form th2 
selection-basis for any fabric, whether we be concerned with 
the choice of the ultimate consumer or the judgment of 
the quality inspector who passes upon its rating as a sala- 
ble article. 

Recently a cotton expert stated as his positive knowl- 
edge that the ability of a certain mill to produce and main- 
tain its white cloth at a grade of white several “shades” 
whiter than previously had alone resulted in this cloth be- 
ing rated as three steps higher in the scale of quality, which 
determined its selling value. 

More particularly, the recently expressed trend of 
thought of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion toward the production of a larger percentage of 
finished, dyed and printed goods makes this subject one to 
which the future producer of decorated fabrics should give 
his attention. A large part of the trouble that has been 
encountered in stabilizing the market for finished textiles 
has been due to a lack of confidence which the consumer 
has come to have in their qualiity. 

It seems axiomatic that the better class of designs have, 
in the past, been produced on materials of the highest de- 
gree of perfection which their makers could produce—it 
would be extremely unfortunate if the vision of the manu- 
facturer, who is to supply the best of next season’s goods, 
should be so limited as to think he could hope to compete, 
eventually, with even the best designs on a goods back- 
ground of inferior quality or with grades of color and 
finish that are not comparable with the vast progress which 
the art has produced. 

The record for high-grade output conceded to the 
southern manufacturer of 
assurance that his finished goods will be, at least, as fine 
as his whites. To that end it is timely to point out that 
so far has the art of process-control and measurement of 


eotton for many years gives 


the appearance-characteristics of materials been developed 
that it is now possible to check up, or measure, record, and 


specify, such matters as sheen, degree of white or black, 


accuracy and nature of color, smoothness of surface, and 
harmony of color combination—the whole with an ac- 
curacy and repeatability that removes the competition of 
timeworn methods of guesswork and rule-of-thumb. 

The researches which have made this possible are now 
in so far advanced a stage of their application that in- 
struments have been constructed by which it is possible 
to do, reliably, the things mentioned above, and many other 
details of process-control besides. Indeed the has 
been perfected to a stage that makes archaic any excuses 


work 
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for inability to register (with a view to repet 
factors above-mentioned although the excuse 
quently met with in published “standards.” 
Optieal, photographie, 
means have been deliberately advanced to a refinement 


photometric and _ colormetrie 
: 
pe- 


yond the power of the normal eye to equal—which has 


the practical advantage in that when the range of error, 
so controlled, is within the abi ity of the eve to detect, 


it is possible to eliminate the cause of defective goods at 
bad 


quality in yarn immediately at the operation where it is 


Discovery of roughness and 


their point of origin. 


first (microscopically) visible has been the means of re- 
vising and correcting defective process and extensive loss. 

In the micrographie study of raw fiber and sized cloth 
a number of quality defects first make their appearance, 
giving sufficient warning to save wastage in later, conceal- 
ing processes, and materially reducing the number of pieces 


” 


that must be converted (to salvage them) into “blacks. 


More particularly, the producer of .white goods can 
gain the advantage of a standard, to which he ean align 
production, by recording, in accurate detail, the elements 
of the yarn and cloth which he must duplicate or better 
in quality, and in addition to this he can derive, from the 
laboratory “tools” now available to him, detailed analysis 
and information on conditions of his product that have 
been merely matters of speculation since the beginning of 
textile-craft. 

In a brief article wt this sort it is impossible to 
more than merely mention some of the more noticeable 


do 


opportunities for assisting in raising standards of manu- 
factured quality—to the manufacturer who is 
in the possibilities of this science and what it has already 
that be 


interested 


done it is recommended several lines of work 


investigated : 

A. For mills producing uncolored yarns and cloths 
of 
Photographie recording of (1) varn size, (2) yarn 
) 


(5 
rm break- 


only. Standardization of “white” and measurement 


same. 


quality, (3) evenness of twist, (4) evenness of weave, 


fuzziness of yarn, (6) the nature and cause of ya 
age. 
Detection of quality and nature of ‘ 


cloths, washes, sizing, solutions, ete. 


Determination of fiber defects and 


Standardization (and recording) 


ties. 

B. For mills producing plai 
quard woven effects. 
measure ol 


and 


Determination 
dye. 
Standardization with regard to fastness to lig] 


] +} ++ 
eo.iors {WI1Lhnou 


Accurate registration of 


ples). 
ls of 


Reproduction, over long period print- 


ed) colors. 


Creation and determination of color harmonies, and 


means to repeat in the printed (or woven) color effect the 
exact harmony (color effect for color effect) of the artist’s 


sketch. 
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Back-Filling Bleached Goods in India 


BY H. R. BAND. 


Finishers accustomed to the finer counts and regular 
weaving of the Lancashire woven goods, find a great diffi- 
culty in satisfying themselves with their results when they 
have to handle the coarser product of the Indian looms. 

Fortunately the market they eater for is not so exact- 
ing as, say, the Manchester market. Nevertheless, the fin- 
isher is never free from many distracting factors that are 
likely to raise his temperature even in the steamy atmos- 
phere of a city like Bombay. Some of these are climatic 
and are unavoidable; others are human, and one might say, 
they also, are unavoidable. 

One of the former is the difference between the atmos- 
pheriec conditions of the dry season and the monsoon. A 
finished piece which retains a handle at the 
end of the hot season will resemble a wet rag during the 


soft mellow 
rains, and a piece, mellow to the handle during this sea- 
son of rains, will become like a board when the brazen sun 
once more glares down from a cloudless sky. 

Another circumstance that does not always help the 
finisher, is that he may not be aware of the destination of 
the goods which he has finished. Certain lines may be 
shipped; others sent up into the dry plains of Central 
India. Then they may be delivered during the monsoon 
period, and others kept in 


season. 


stock until the following dry 


Heavily filled goods as a rule, improve in feel after 
baling and storing. 


The human factors that are so worrying at times, are 
not confined solely to India. ...I refer to buyers and sales- 


men. There are those who ean tell a good finish, and 


those who cannot. Others know what they want, but their 
ideas are at variance with those of the finisher. The re- 
quest will sometimes come for a finish like the one that 


such and such a mill is putting on the bazaar. It may hap- 
pen that this particular firm is weaving a superior cloth 
to the one which you are finishing. 

Varying climatic conditions supply a ready handle for 
the haggling buyer, or for a merchant who is seeking some 
excuse to escape from a binding contract durin 
market. 


g a falling 
The number of complaints are a kind of barometer, in- 


dicating the state of a particular market. The gentleman 


who worries the finisher the most is the buyer who always 
condemns the finish, thereby hoping to obtain some reduc- 
tion in rates. master 


who thoroughly understands his business, but in India there 


This eondition is not so bad with a 
are masters to whom their mill is but a sideline. They have 
some controlling interest in a bank, are interested in the 
Stock Exchange, or are more interested in preparing a 
brilliant speech for the Legislative Council than in worry- 
ing about works details. 


These difficulties apply exclusively to heavily filled 


goods. With slightly assisted cloths and those finished pure, 
there is seldom a complaint about the finish; the buyer and 
salesman generally direct their complaints to the weaving 
master regarding these goods. 

It is strange finishes have a run in 


An 


surprising what 


the bazaar from time to time. instance came under 


the writer’s notice of a sample piece supplied for finish 
and white. It was a woven striped shirting. The strip 
was blue and had been dyed with one of the.vat colors. 
During the bleaching the color had run, imparting a slaty 
blue ground to the piece. 

This particular tone of “white” was wanted by the mer- 
chant. If it is discovered that the finisher is a fairly good 
hand at putting a back on cloth, his powers in this direc- 
tion will be put to the test; the percentage of cotton will 
decrease and the filling increase. A finisher can go only so 
A mer. 
chant who knows his business will take up a heavily filled 


far in this direction, or his reputation will suffer. 


piece in his hands and bang it on the table, or he will grip 
it a few inches inside with his thumb and finger and pull. 
If the piece dusts or china clay comes off on to his fingers, 
he will pull a wry face. 

The writer did a considerable amount of heavy back- 
filling in India, chiefly woven colored striped shirtings, and 
the back-filling machine used consisted of a large cotton 
bowl, fitted with a lint doctor in front and a cleaning doc- 
tor behind. The cloth passes over rails to give it the desired 
tension and passes face inwards round the bowl, entering 
the machine immediately below the lint doctor. Behind the 
machine it passes under the cleaning doctor, over a brush 
roller and on to the plaiting-down motion. The goods are 
dried on a drying machine specially designed for back-fill 
goods. The first two cylinders are six feet in diameter and 
After 
cooling, the pieces are damped and stretched, and ultimate- 
ly ealendered. 


over these the goods pass with face to the cylinders. 


On this machine a variety of finishes can be produced. 
In back-filling striped shirtings the finished weight averag- 
ed about 20 per cent above the grey weight. With low qual- 
ity goods up to 60 per cent above the grey weight has been 
put on by the writer, but in this case a preliminary skim- 
ming was resorted to. 

The average width of the cloths finished were such that 
two ends could be run, side by side, thus increasing the 
production. 

The ingredients which the writer found suitable for all 
but specialties were: china clay, starches, Turkey red oil, 
mercine glaze and resin size. 

A finishing blue which gave satisfactory results was 
Edge’s tinting blue (green shade). A red shade was also 
necessary for toning. The china clay should be worked 
All the ingre- 
dients should be reduced with water, and sieved into the 


up in a separate tub fitted with agitators. 
mixing tub (in heavy mixings very little is allowable). Open 
steam is best for heavy mixings, as the agitation is more 
vigorous. 
The following is an average heavy mixing: 
75 lb. corn starch. 
30 Ib. farina. 
10 lb. tapioca. 
18 buckets china clay (4 lb. per gallon). 
1 gallon mercine glaze. 
2 gallons turkey red oil. 
1 gallon resin size. 
(Continued on page 283.) 
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Isdepreciation 


a convenience or a fact ? 


Twenty years ago the term depreciation was little understood in busi- 
ness. Today it enters into every calculation of cost and profit. 

Only a few years ago it was still considered good practice to provide 
heavy reserves for depreciation when profits were good, and small re- 
serves when profits were low. 

This practice makes depreciation reserves an accounting convenience. 


There is now a quite general recognition of the fact that depreciation is 
not an accounting convenience; it is an inescapable property fact. 

As a property fact it can be measured only by a thorough and disinter- 
ested examination of the property, checked by recorded and long experi- 
ence with similar properties. 

In thus establishing depreciation, as in every other phase of determining 
property values, An American Appraisal is now generally known as 
The Authority. 

An American Appraisal assures accuracy, disinterestedness and prova- 
bility in property analysis and valuation. 

A generation of experience supports its statements of values, deprecia- 
tion and depletion. 

Its recognized superiority has made it the most widely used appraisal. 
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Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C., will increase the 
equipment to 81,728 spindles and 1,808 looms on print cloth 
numbers. 

It is 


tanooga, 


understood that the Dixie Spinning Mills, Chat- 
Tenn., are considering the early addition of 3,000 
spindles to the plant. 


The New England Mill Situation. : 

With cotton 11 cents a pound lower than last year and 
with some progress being made in reducing the war time 
costs of production in New England mills, the situation in 
The demand 
for goods has not yet broadened to a point where profits 
are satisfactory but it is absorbing the output and promises 
Fall River 
has been slower in getting back to normal conditions than 
This is due largely to the ability of south- 


the industry is showing steady improvement. 


to be much better after the turn of the year. 


other sections. 
ern mills to supply the limited demand at prices Fall River 
print cloth mills cannot meet. 

Attempts have been made in that center in meetings of 
manufacturers to bring about wage reductions. They have 
not proved successful, the most serious objections being 
made by those mills that have maintained operations fairly 
well and do not care to risk the chance of a strike that will 
shut down the plants and breed disturbances. While a great 
majority of manufacturers are convinced that a 121% per 
cent reduction would be accepted without much friction 
there is no desire expressed to break away from the unity 
of a manufacturers’ association wage regulation. Through 
changes being made in the methods of operation in some 
mills, labor costs have been reduced. Mills equipped with 
about half a million spindles are still totally idle, while 
others totalling an equipment of 750,000 spindes are run- 
ning half time. 

Estimates of the capacity operations in the city range 
from 55 to 60 per cent. In New Bedford, 14 miles distant, 
the mills are occupied to at least 85 per cent capacity but 
they are running wholly on fine or fancy cottons, while 
the Fall River mills that are not busy are equipped for 
print cloth yarn goods principally. The American Print- 
ing Company of Fall River is running to about 80 per 
cent capacity. 

Rhode Island operations have improved steadily of late. 
Four of the plants of the B. B. & R. Knight branch of the 
Consolidated Textile Co., are now in full operation, and 
Fruit of the Loom 4-4 muslins are reported as having been 
sold ahead to April and withdrawn from sale. They were 
last offered at 19 cents a yard. The mills of the Lonsdale 
Company in Rhode Island are also running more fully than 
at any time in a year. while the mills of the Manville Com- 
pany are also reported as running in full. 

Northern New England mills, especially those in Maine 
and New Hampshire succeeded in putting lower wage scales 
into effect without friction with operatives and they are 
now running nearer capacity than at any time this year. 
Russell H. Leonard, treasurer of the Ipswich Company and 
formerly treasurer of the Wampanoag mills, Fall River, 
has been elected treasurer of the Pepperell mills with head- 
quarters in Boston and as he is recognized as one of the 
most progressive manufacturers, considerable interest at- 
The Pepperell has increased its 
wide sheeting capacity in recent years and is now well sold 


taches to his appointment. 
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up on these lines. 


Company of New Hampshire is now 
stated to be about occupied to 50 per cent capacity in the 
cotton: goods division and to capacity in the worsted divi- 


The Amoskeag 


sion. Steady progress is being made in restoring production 
at the Amoskeag and it is stated that by the early spring 
the mills will be running in full. In addition to the re- 
cent wage reduction of 10 per cent that went into effect in 
this plant many changes in methods of operation have been 
brought about and overhead costs have been materially re- 
duced. What is considered of greater importance, however, 
is the growth of better relations between managers and 
operatives so that many needed changes in the methods of 
working machinery are being worked out. The company is 
producing many specialties and is not relying wholly upon 
a revival in the gingham business. 

Wage reductions were accepted in the Everett mills of 
Lawrence, Mass., although they are situated in the largest 
center of wool manufacturing where wage revisions have 
not been attempted. This has 
the plant. In the same way, reductions were announced 
and accepted in other gingham mills located at Lancaster 
and Waltham. the Western Massachusetts 
and Connecticut mills have also reduced wages in the en- 


led to larger operations at 


Some more of 


deavor to meet the lower costs of the southern mills. 

The cotton movement into New England has been heavier 
in the past two months than at any time in a year or more 
and several mills have supplied themselves with stock for 
six months. <As a rule, the mills have not bought in an- 
ticipation, save in the case of mills using staple grades 
that must be secured at the early part of the cotton move- 
ment. The difficulty of securing fine grades of long staple 
cotton from the American crop this year has caused con- 
siderable anxiety in New Bedford and in some other fine 
goods centers. Larger quantities of Egyptians have been 
bought to supply the demand for broadcloths and other 
fabries in which mercerization figures largely in the finish. 

So much has been written of dull business in New Eng- 
land this year that it has been a common assumption in 
popular channels that all] New England mills were crippled. 
Even in Fall River, where the most of the distress centered, 
there were one or two mills that did not curtail production, 
and one, a yarn mill, since bought by the Firestone Tire Co., 
that operated steadily, night and day. Up in Maine the 
Lockwood wide sheeting mills ran steadily while there was 
no halt in the production of the Naumkeag Company where 
Pequot sheets are made. The American Printing Com- 
pany’s plant at Fall River actually turned out a greater 
yardage than it has in some recent years when no special 
public attention was called to the troubles of the textile 
industry. These facts do not mean that the business has 
been profitable, but it has not been dead. 

A great many mills in this section are working on rayon 
mixtures. The immense increase in the output of this new 
fiber, heretofore known as artificial silk, may be inferred 
from a recent statement by one of the large producers. Last 
year the total output was estimated around 40,000,000 
pounds in this country. At present the output is running 
well up to 1,000,000 pounds a week, or a 25 per cent in- 
crease in a single year. Knitters who want to use the fiber 
have been having difficulty in getting it from producers and 
have been advertising for any available lots in the general 
market, through the medium of the metropolitan news- 
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Dear Sirs, 
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Fostering 
labor co-operation 


RECREATION centre in industrial plants brings 

greater co-operation between employers and em- 
ployees. There is an enhanced employee good-will, a 
higher efficiency, better co-operation, and a noticeable 
reduction in labor turnover. 


As evidenced by the letter and views illustrated above, 
the Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing Company, of Whitmire, 
South Carolina, has found its billiard and bowling equip- 
ment most beneficial in establishing contact with its 
employees and advancing the spirit of co-operation. 


As makers of the world’s finest billiard and bowling 
equipment, the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company has 
furnished the equipment used in the country’s most 
successful industrial welfare associations. The knowledge 
and experience thus gained is at the disposal of any one 
interested in this means of effecting a closer relationship 
between employer and employee. 


Ghe BRUNSWICK~* BALKE ~COLLENDER Company 


Branch houses in the principal cities 
in the United States and Canada 


6235-633 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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papers. 

The bedspread mills in New England, such as the Bates 
at Lewiston, Me., and the Stevens at Fall River, have used 
immense quantities of the output so that at one time more 
than half their quilts were mixtures of rayon and cotton. 
In Rhode Island, where a great deal of fancy weaving is 
done, some mills are running at night using rayon as their 
chief raw material. A great deal of upholstery materials 
are being made in whole or part of rayon while the knit 
outerwear and the cutting up lingerie trades continue to use 
it freely. In fabrics its use is largely for decorative dress 
purposes and fine lingerie types. 

New England manufacturers continue to give close at- 
tention to the discussions going on concerning the market- 
ing and styling of cotton products. A number of them 
have agreed to make a showing at the Merchandise Fair to 
be held in New York next year by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. This may afford the cotton goods men 
an opportunity to show that no single division of the tex- 
tile industry has been more progressive than the cotton 
industry in developing new styles in textures and in color 
arrangements. This year, because of the extraordinary 
vogue of novelty products in both the eastern and southern 
mills, is a time when & display of the sort may overcome 
the notion many Americans have concerning home-made tex- 
tile products. 

The demand for broadeloths and poplins has continued 
as one of the market features of wide interest in this section. 
The November imports of cloths of this description from 
England reached nearly 9,000,000 yards, while cable reports 
stated that 15,000,000 yards of fine goods were exported 
in November for this country. Of this volume it is believed 
that more than 10,000,000 yards consist of broadcloths. 
The domestic industry is believed to be turning out 50,000 
pieces weekly in northern and southern mills combined. 
Prices run from 20 cents to 35 cents a yard with the bulk 
of the fine business being done within ranges from 211 
cents to 274% cents. Hardly five per cent of the foreign 
goods come in finished so. that domestic finishing plants get 
some benefit from the importations. 

Cotton fabrie finishers have been doing better in the 
past six weeks than at any time in a year. The largest 
job concern has work ahead on many lines into February. 
Much of the work being done is on rayon and eotton mate- 
rials, broadcloths, sateevs, and pongees. Less than the 
normal amount of staple finishing is reported. The largest 
bleachers are very busy on staple cloths but many of the 
small concerns have little to do in white goods. The job 
printers are inactive. Their business has been very slow, 
partly because of the uncertainty of designs and colorings 
but generally because of the unwillingness of converters to 
take style chances. A few firishers who are equipped for 
napping are producing some exquisite dress flannels of all 
cotton to meet the craze for flannel and suede finishes in 
the markets today. 

Machine shops are getting busier. They are still only 
partially occupied and most of the new orders come from 
outside of New England. The vogue of novelties in woven 
fabries is reflected in a very active demand for new ma- 
chinery from the more expert loor builders and the manu- 
facturers of attachments. 

Yarn spinners are more active and the combed yarn in- 
dustry is slowly pulling out of the depression they have 
been experiencing for more than two years. 
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The Cotton Market for the Year. 


BY H. AND B. BEER 
New Orleans, December 10th, 1924. 

For the first time in four years, or since 1920, the trade 
is favored with an ample supply of American cotton, due 
to a record acreage, small damage by weevil and an open 
fall for harvesting the crop, which has been gathered in 
excellent condition. 

The crop will average high in quality but short of sta- 
ple, as a result low grades and staples are scarce, the latter 
commanding big premiums. Because of the larger yield of 
lint cotton, estimated by the government at 13,153,000 bales 
vs. 10,140,000 bales last year, prices are lower, middling 
today 23.10 cents per pound compared with 34.50 cents per 
pound on the corresponding date last year. 

Consumption of American cotton by the world last sea- 
son was only 11,241,000 bales including linters, against 12,- 
631,000 season before last, due to searcity of supplies of 
the raw material at that time, which occasioned very high 
prices and the closing down of many mills throughout the 
world, and forcing other plants to resort to short time, in 
many instances half time, particularly in the North and in 
England. 

This was the climax to consumption over-taking produc- 
tion during the past several years, resulting in the world’s 
carry-over of American cotton from 1921, year after year, 
being reduced from 9,364,000 bales on July 31/21 to 2,319,- 
000 bales on July 31/24. 

The production of short crops during the three consecu- 
tive years of 1921, 1922 and 1923 necessitated curtailment 
by the mills in America, Europe and Asia to such an extent 
as to reduce reserves of manufactured goods to the minimum 
the world over. 

Fortunately the making of a good crop this year has 
served to stabilize the market, preventing wide fluctuations 
as were experienced the past few years, which is to the 
liking of the spinner and favorable for trade expansion. Al 
ready there is a revival of the spinning industry on both 
sides of the Atlantic and in the Orient, with prospects of 
further improvement in the future. Numerous New Eng- 
land mills, which have been closed for months, are resuming 
operations, while not a few of the southern mills are run- 
The change for the 
better is also reported from over seas, particularly from 


ning full time, some night and day. 


Lancashire and from the Continent where the trade outlook 
has improved materially; prospects being the best in several 
years. 

The recent political victories at the polls by the con- 
servative element in the United States, England and Ger- 
many, following in the wake of the inauguration of the 
Dawes plan, which is improving the political and economic 
situation abroad, have done much to restore confidence in 
trade and financial] circles, as denoted by the later quick 
and substantial recovery in the value of foreign exchange, 
especially sterling, which is gradually approaching par; 
it now being quoted at 4.69 7/16 vs. 4.6614 at this time last 
year. 

One factor of much import as regards the revival of 
domestic business, is the recent big advance in the price 
of grain, with the tendency to still higher price levels, which 


(Continued on page 305.) 
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COTTO.. 


This machine possesses 
many advantages over 
the ordinary Cylinder 
Slasher, amongst which 
are unimpaired yarn 
strength, elasticity and 
roundness. Production 
is increased 25% to 35% 
and steam consumption 
reduced 30%. 


_A New Slasher 


At the British Empire Exhibition 
at Wembley last summer the Revolving Swift 
Air Drying Sizing Machine, exhibited by Messrs. Howard 
& Bullough, Ltd., attracted unusual interest. 


We have recently in- 
Stalled several of these 
new Sizing Machines in 
well known New Eng- 
land and Southern mills. 
If you are interested in 
improving the appear- 
ance of your goods send 
for a descriptive circular 
of the machine. 


H&B 
AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
Builders of 


COTTON MACHINERY 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
200 DEVONSHIRE ST 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


6815S ATLANTA 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 












F. L. 
general manager of the B. B. & R. Knight, Inec., with 
offices in Providence, R. I., has become president of the 


Branson, who for the past several years has been 


Graniteville (S. C.) Manufacturing Company, with mills 


at Graniteville, Warrenville, and Vaucluse, 8. C. Mr. 

Branson’s headquarters now are at Graniteville, S. C. 
Cavin E. Sweet has become general manager of B. B 

& R. Knight, 


Ine., Providenee, R. I. Mr. Sweet has been 


assistant general manager for some time. 
I. W. Curtis, formerly superintendent of the Maverick 
Mills, 


Sharp Mfg. 


East Boston, Mass., is now superintendent of the 
Company, New 


Schofield, resigned. 


3edford, succeeding Robert 


E. Curyton Swirt, formerly general manager of the 
Maverick Mills, has become general manager of the Sharp 
Manufacturing Company at New Bedford. 

F. Lez Gavirt has become agent of the new plant of the 
American Thread Company, at Dalton, Georgia. Mr. Gav- 
agent of the Glasgo (Conn.) Yarn Mills 


formerly was 


of the same company. 

G. L. 
stock Cotton Mills, Anniston, Alabama, has become con- 
nected with the Cotton Mill Products Company, at Natchez, 
Miss. 


5. =: 


CHAPMAN, formerly superintendent of the Wood- 


FowWLeR now is superintendent of the Asheville 
Knitting Mills, Asheville, N. C. 

E. Lee Skipper, superintendent of the Kershaw Cotton 
Mills, Kershaw, S. C., December 6th to 
Miss Thelma Hart Salley, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. L. 


The wedding took place at 


was married on 


Salley, of Orangeburg, S. C. 
the Presbyterian Church in Orangeburg, 8. C. 
E. K. 


the Camperdown Mills, Greenville, S. C., has taken charge 


Hvupson, until recently overseer of weaving at 


of night weaving at the Mills Mill, Greenville, it is reported. 

W. B. Dixarp has become overseer of warping and fin- 
ishing at the Aragon Mills, Aragon, Ga. 

W. J. JENNINGS, formerly at Gibsonville, N. C., has ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent at the Catawba Spin- 
ning Company, Mt. Holly, N. C., succeeding N. P. Bum- 
garner, resigned. 

R. F. Garpner, formerly superintendent of the Klumac 
Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., has gone to the American 
Cotton Mills, Ine., Bessemer City, N. C., in a similar posi- 
tion. 

W. S. Moore has resigned as superintendent of Mills 
Mill No. 2, Woodruff, S. C. 

Wricut Botton, who three years ago resigned as super- 

the Acushnet Mills, New Bedford, following a 
in his health, is to resume his duties with the 


intendent of 
breakdown 
corporation as general superintendent. 

ROBERT succeeded Mr. Bolton at the 
Acushnet, has tendered his resignation to become general 


RUSSELL, who 


superintendent of the Dartmouth Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, New Bedford, Mass. 



















































Joun J. Harnes, formerly assistant superintendent at 
the Acushnet Mills, New Bedford, has accepted a similar 
position at the Dartmouth Manufacturing Corporation. 

J. R. Moore has succeeded N. B. MeCanless as manager 
of the Halifax Cotton Mills, Inc., Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 

P. G. Merrow, secretary and treasurer of the Merrow 
Machine Company, Hartford, Connecticut, sailed November 
26th on the S. S. Berengaria for a short European trip, 
during which he planned to visit the company’s connections 
in England and Western Europe. 
weaving at the 


He for- 


M..J. Benton has become overseer of 
Lullwater Manufacturing Co., Greenville, S. C. 
merly was at Hogansville, Ga. 

E. H. Sverre, formerly at the Clinton, Tenn., plant of 
the Magnet Knitting Mills, as superintendent, has become 
superintendent of the Asheboro Hosiery Mills, Asheboro, 
N. C. 

RusseLt B,. Newton, it is reported, has been promoted 
to the position of assistant superintendent at the Columbus 
(Ga.) plant of the Bibb Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Newton graduated from the Georgia School of Technology 
in 1920. 

T. H. Funier has accepted a position as overseer of 
dyeing with the Elberton (Ga.) Mills. He graduated from 
the Georgia School of Technology in 1914. 

H. P. Hunt is now overseer of carding at the White Oak 
Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 

PARKER TucK is the superintendent of the Houston 
Textile Mills, Houston, Texas, which have been completed, 
for the manufacture of cotton blankets. 

C. C. McGryniss has returned to his former position 
with the Mason Cotton Mills Co., Kings Mountain, N. C. 
He has been in charge of spinning and twisting at the 
Park Yarn Mills Co., Kings Mountain. Mr. MecGinniss is 
Merrill. 

J. E. Brown has resigned as overseer of cloth room at 


succeeded at L. F. 


the Enterprise Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga., to 
become overseer of finishing at the Gregg Dyeing Com- 
pany, at Graniteville, S. C. 

S. Y. Austin, vice-president and general manager of 
the Hillside Cotton Mills, 
has become general sales director of the Callaway Mills, 
Ine., with offices at 345 Broadway, New York City. It is 
reported that William W. Arnold, Jr., of Manchester, has 
been made general superintendent of the Hillside Cotton 
Mills and the Unity Spinning Mills, in addition to the Mil- 
stead Mfg. Co., the Unity Cotton Mills, and the Manchester 
Cotton Mills. 

Epwin Howarp has been made southern agent of Woon- 
socket Machine & Press Company, Inc., Woonsocket, R. 
I.; Fales and Jenks Machine Company, Pawtucket, R. I.; 
and Easton & Burham Machine Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Offices will be located in Rooms 1400-1401, Woodside Build- 
ing, Greenville, S. C. Associated with Mr. Howard, as 
selling agent, is William Lee. 


LaGrange, Ga., it is understood, 
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For about three years I have made an effort 


to give 
my readers a new line of thought with each “Old Timer” 
article. I have tried to plan each “attack,” as some of my 
readers seem to regard my articles, from a different angle. 
[ have made several rushes at you straight from the front 


tried my level best to hit you right between the eyes 
then I would slip around when I thought you were not 
looking, and chunk a rock at vou from the back side. 

The Editors 
claimed that I 
fair, | 


the old saying goes, you will have to admit 


tell me that some of the readers also have 
the belt, 
But “to 


somet which is not 


Devil 


imes hit below 


considered believe. rive the 


dues,” as 
talked 
effort to 


“Old Timer” who has had, what he 


I have real nice to you a few times and made an 


persuade you to take the advice of an 


honest 


thinks is more than 
his share of hard knocks, as well as some experiences that 
you could profit by if you would only lend a receptive ear. 
that I have 


sible for me to get all my brother overseers and superin- 


l’ll admit often wished that it were pos- 


tendents together in one big enclosure surrounded by a 


brick wall about ten feet thick, and too high for them to 
jump out—then, if I were only physically able, I would 
take a stick and just beat the dickens out of every one of 
you until I made you wake up to your unlimited oppor- 


tunities. I would make many of you admit that you would 


not “hire yourself for your job.” I would make you see 


where you are losing valuable time by not applying your 


spare time to the study of textbooks and that you are: 


reading CoTron in a haphazard kind of way and not study- 
You needn’t think 
"an open your CorrTon and read “Old Timer” and then not 


ing its contents like you should. you 
be able to remember next day what the article was about 
without my knowing it. 

Sure, I know that the great majority of readers let my 
in one ear and right on out through the other 
ear, just like they do the technical articles they read. And 
I often think, “what in the devil is the use of sitting at 
my desk night after night in an humble effort to save some 


“dope” go 


overseer or superintendent from falling down on his job— 
straining every nerve, so to speak, trying to give some 
man inspiration to spur him on to that ‘big job’—when I 
could be sitting back reading a good detective story or 
hanging around the barber shop or drug store swapping 
jokes with the crowd.” 

But no! Not by a darn sight will I let up as long as 


I do hear from a reader once in a 
profit by “Old Timer’s” experiences. 


Do you realize that you have than forty 


thousand words of “Old-Timer’s” sti Enough to make 


two pretty good-sized books. If I could only get you 
to read those same articles again, the Editors would gladly 
let me off for a longer vacation than this 


last summer. 

Oh, well! It’s a funny world, 
the people in the world are funny 
not the real word I would like 
what I 
would not pri 


You kr 


we want them 


just would like to 


ow, we Nave 


to piece 


up, U 


and lay his laps on the ecard, 


make bad cloth 


ne Ol 


he has to bend his back to 


have t back 
. ’ 
Now don if 
or anything like th 
roing to give \ 


ust like I did 


portunity, and I ar 
In ay not say il 
Opportunity, anyway. 

You know, they claim that ther 
the sun. Certainly opportunity is 
some overseers and superintendents | 


t, you would think it was just hat 
In fact it 


Opportunity like it was a rattlesnake, w! 
P} : 


looks to me like some 


+} - + 
otners waste 


in the same way they do their monthly check or weekly pay. 
There is actually so much of it wasted by the majority 


of 


of people that the fellow who is really tr ¢ for all he can 


get, generally finds more than he can handle. Let me give 


you an actual illustration that happened less than one 
year ago. 


ill lo- 


cated in a town where a good friend of mine was overseer 


Eighteen years ago I was superintendent of a 


of spinning in another mill. Later he was promoted to 


superintendent of a mill in another town many miles away, 


and I did not come in contact with } 
He finally quit the mill busin and brar 
He became well 


m for several years. 
ched out into 


business for himself. He madi 


textile industry. He is 


ago he drove up 


known throughout the now located 


not far from my home. A few months 


soon one morning, and I thought of course he had come on 


his regular business trip. After a few minutes’ conversa- 


1 ” 


tion he said, “Let’s go out on the porch and have a smoke. 
Then, “ ‘Old 
‘“‘What’s the matter, Ben? Have you gone 
“Hell, no! 


dreamed of getting. 


Timer, I’ve come for some advice. 
broke?” 


} 


I ggest job I ever 


I’ve got an offer of the b 
It will pay me $10,000 more per vear 


than IT am making.” 
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“Well, by George, why don’t you grab it, hook, line, 
sinker, and all?” 

“That’s just what I’ve come to talk to you about, ‘Old 
Timer.’ I know you have some idea about the line of 
work I would be expected to do for this firm, and I want 
you to tell me whether you think I have education enough 
to hold it down?” 

There was the rub. 
man who was a good mathematician, and just to 
tell the truth, Ben couldn’t work out a simple ex- 


This position required a 


ample in proportion or percentage to save his 
life. 

Yet he is a success in the business he is in be- 
cause there are no mathematical problems involved, 
and he is able to hire his own bookkeeper and 


stenographer. 


Say, brother! How about that for “Opportu- 
nity’? Ten thousand per year is a pretty good 
salary, but to be offered that much more than you 
are already making—Holy smoke! 

After he was gone, I thought how easy it would 
have been for Ben to have prepared himself for 
just this opportunity if he had only started eigh- 
teen years ago when we were working together. 
Mr. Superintendent? 


How about you, Mr. Overseer? 
Are you preparing yourself for that bigger job, or will 


you be like my friend Ben when it does come? 

Not always does a man know of his opportunites, be- 
cause his superiors feel him out in some way to find out 
if he is qualified for a certain position. If they find he 
is not, then he never knows he would have been promoted 
if he had only been ready. 

An instance like this oceurred not two years ago that 
I will tell you about. I know the man it happened to is 
going to read this article and I know he will certainly real- 
ize I am talking about him. Therefore, I hope he will not 
be offended but that he will profit by the experience and 
study the correspondence course which he is taking (and 
which is already paid for) so that he will be ready for the 
next Opportunity. 

A certain well-known mill employed a young man as 
overseer. He made good. The president called him into 
the office one day and told him so. The superintendent 
was told he would have to look for another position, but 
they would give him a reasonable time to find a place. 

Meantime, it was found out that this young man did 
not have the education they thought he had. He could 
not make the mill ealeulations necessary to successfully 
run the mill. They also found out that the young man 
had the very bad habit of “cursing” which the president 
thought: was a big handicap to a young man who expected 
to manage help. He also found out one other bad quality 
that the young man had which I suppose I should not men- 
tion—yes, I guess I will, because it may do some other 
young man some good even if it hurts this young man’s 
feelings. The president found out that he eould not al- 
ways depend upon what the young man told him concern- 
ing his work. 

The young man lost his first big opportunity, 

but if he will only profit by his experience and take 

the advice “Old Timer” has given him, he will 

have another Opportunity and it will not be long 

in coming. 
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The advantages which every overseer and superintendent 
obtain are practically in proportion to the work they put 
forth to secure them. You can’t get something for noth- 
ing. You must make your Opportunities by working like 
the dickens for them. I mean, not only work at your job, 
but study in your spare time to gain knowledge which will 
make you a magnet that Opportunity will fly to like metal 
shavings will fly to a horse-shoe magnet. 

The man who is ready for Mr. Opportunity when he 
comes along is the man who succeeds. Success and Oppor- 
tunity are full brothers. It is a well recognized fact that 
if you prepare yourself, Opportunity will find you, and if 
The one 
big trouble with the average man is that he hasn’t got 


Opportunity finds you, then Success is certain. 


backbone enough to prepare himself for Opportunity. 
There is a story of a young man something like this: 

When a stranger knocked at the door, this young fellow 

said, “Who are you?” “I am called Opportunity,” said 


‘a 3 
“AND HE SLAMMED THE DOOR IN HIS FACE? 


the stranger. “Well,” said the young man, “I have been 
waiting to see my Opportunity for a long time, but you 
look like hard work to me,” and he slammed the door in 
his face. 

Oh, if I only had some way of showing the overseers 


rand superintendents that they are slamming the door in 


the face of Opportunity more often than they will ever 
know! 

If the young overseer referred to could only have known 
of the Opportunity that was doing its best to get him to 
recognize it—well, of course he would now be running that 
mill. 

It all seems so simple when you see it in the “other 
fellow.” You say to yourself, “What a fool he was; why 
couldn’t he have seen it!” Confound it, can’t you ever 
understand that I am talking to You. You, the fellow 
who is reading this article. You! YOU! *—?!*—?!!/!/*— 

Gosh darn it! I wish I had some way to shout it so 
loud that it would ring in your ears forever! 


I have been very much interested in radio since it came 
out, and it has been hard for me to realize that all kinds 
of interesting things are all around me every hour of the 
day, and that it matters not where I am—out in the woods 
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forty miles from nowhere or sitting at my desk as I am 
right now—all I need is a piece of wire, a tube and some 
batteries and I can tune in any time onto this vibrant at- 
mosphere. It’s the same way with Opportunity, Mr. Over- 
seer, Mr. Superintendent—it is all around you all the time 
if you would only tune in. 

But we drift along day after day, month after month, 
year after year, neglecting chance after chance for self- 
improvement, with all those talents we have been given 
undeveloped, weak where we should be strong—just com- 
mon everyday overseers and superintendents when we might 
have been classed as among the “Best.” 

The fellow who makes me tired is the fellow who begins 
to whine about all the big Opportunities being gone. He 
doesn’t see any hanging around where he works, and all 
that kind of bunk. 

That fellow is too darn lazy to “tune in.” He can’t 
see Opportunity because it looks like hard work and per- 
sonal sacrifices. He wants to succeed, oh, yes! of course, 
but he is not willing to pay the price. 

Opportunity will always look like “Hard Work” to 
the lazy, the indifferent cuss who never thought it worth 
while to prepare himself so that Opportunity could take 
hold of him. It looks like “Hard Work” to the fellow who 
is trying to bluff his way through, or the fellow who thinks 
“Luck” will come along and put him into a good job. 

But to the fellow who is dead in earnest, who is_de- 
termined to make a place for himself, who is willing to pay 
the price of success in downright hard work—well, Op 
portunity looks like a great chance to make good, a chance 
to show he is made of the right kind of stuff. It doesn’t 
Jook like “Hard Work” at all, and it is not. There is more 
genuine pleasure in making a success, in doing something 
above the common crowd, than anything a human being 
ean do. 

Seott! 


friend, the good chances are just beginning. 


Speaking of chances—Great Remember my 


There are 
ten good chances in the mill business today where there 


was one when “Old Timer” came along. 

Every new invention of cotton mill machinery, every 
new idea of operation, every new method of manufacture, 
every forward step taken by successful overseers and super- 
intendents, as described and explained in Corron and othe 


azines, and by machinery builders, opens up unheard 


gt 


of chances, opens wide new doors of Opportunity to the 


ma 


overseer or superintendent who is ambitious and who is 
willing to work. 

I have just read an account of some of the trials that 
Booker T. Washington went through in his long struggle 
worked first to 


for success. He was born a slave. He 


support life, then he worked to get an education, and then, 
to make a long story short, he succeeded. 
he had 


You are already an overseer or 


A black negro! Surely you couldn’t say that 
as good a chance as you. 
a superintendent; just think of the thousands of men who 
would count themselves fortunate to 
Chance! What more could you ask for? 


have the chance to make your own Opportunity. 


have your chance. 


You certainly 


The average young man cannot see why he should serve 
such a long apprenticeship before he is promoted. The 
one big risk with every textile graduate who enters mill 
work is whether he will successfully pass over that period 
of time in which he thinks that he is ready for promotion, 
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but he can’t see for the life of him any likelihood of his 


being promoted. I say if you can steer the young man 
over that period you have gone a long way toward making 
a mil] man of him. 

Some few men do get to be overseers and superintend- 
ents without actually having operated machines or having 
run a section for a living kind of 


handicapped all the balance of h i it matters not how 


but that man will be 


successful he becomes. 


Knowing nothing of the difficulties that beset all begin- 


the same 


nings he can never develop his ideas to others in 


way he would have done if he had had that 


That 


a successful business man. He 


actual experl- 


ence. is why you rarely see a rich man’s son who is 


simply can never get 


just 


the point of view about anything that he uld have had if 


you 


he had been compelled to get down and 
and I have had to do. 
encour- 


I bring this point out, not only in hopes of 


aging some textile graduate who hi: nin the mill two 


weeks and f he sl be promoted to 


or three 


overseer on to show the 


NEVER MAKE THE SAME 
-MISTAKE TWICE 2X 
NOT AFRAID oF HARD 
WORK t= MusT BE A 


SELF-STARTER! GET RIGHT 
AT IT, BUT GET AT iT RIGHT 





overseer and s Iperinte nder 


they 


cal education that have got sometl 
tile man hasn’t got, and he has something 
It’s about an even break—50-50. 
The textile graduate can get the 
he is willing to work and if 
the practical man 
backbone enough to study 
These are the kind of 
portunity friendly with y 
I would like to tell you 
portunity, but I am already tak 


frowning “Old Timer” 


back 


that he 


ean see the Editors 


lose his 


article, please remember 


and 


seem to temper toward the middle of this 


was trying very, very 
hard to get you to realize for your own personal benefit 
that “you don’t have to hunt opportunities.” They are all 
around you—tune in! 

The secret of success is to be ready when your 


tunity comes. 
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Character - Best of all Collateral 


The late J. P. Morgan said: 


“IT have known aman to come into my office, and I have given him a check for 
a million dollars when I knew they had not acent in the world. The first thing 
is Character. Before money or anything else. That is the ru/- of business.’’ 


Character in Business is reputation for 
integrity, sincerity and genuine business 
ability. It does not spring into being 
over night. It is the creature only of 
slow development. 

When an enterprise takes the Banker 
into its confidence, and makes a practise 
of submitting a periodical Detailed Audit 
Report, it builds Character. 


The Detailed Audit Report, above all 


It is the one instrument that can give 
the Banker a complete picture of a busi- 
ness in all essential details. It is the only 
instrument that can satisfy him that his 
client does business on facts, based on 
dependable figures. 


Under present conditions, when money 
is comparatively easy to borrow, the 
Detailed Audit Report not only. builds 
Character, which is the best of all 
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Collateral, but checks against over- 
borrowing and protects against the 
dangers of lapsed maturities. 





other factors, serves to establish a rela- 
tionship of mutual understanding and 
trust between Banker and Business Man. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cottons Readers 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 











Why Does This Yarn Break on the Spoolers? 


Epiror Corron: 

Will some reader of Corron tell me where my trouble 
is? I am having difficulty with my yarn breaking down 
on the spoolers. We are using middling cotton, making a 
17%4-ounce lap with draft of four on the pickers, beaters 
1,300 r.p.m., 45-inch lap. 
Speed of cylinder 165. 


The cards have a draft of 95.50. 
Speed of doffer 12, diameter 28 
inches. Weight of sliver 75 grains. 
Two processes of drawing. First drawing six doublings, 
draft 6, weight of sliver 72 grains. Second drawing same 
as first. Weight of sliver 72 grains. 

Slubber has a draft of 3.75, making .42 hank roving. 
Speeder 2 in 1 with a 71% draft, making 1.53 hank roving. 
Spinning making 141s warp from the 1.53 
Size of rings 21/16-inch, No. 2 flange. 
Speed of front 


of traverse 71% inches, warp wind. 


hank roving, 


single. Speed of 
roll 115 r.p.m. Length 


Draft of 


cylinder 875 r.p.m. 
frame 10. 
Spindle speed of spinning 6,863 r.p.m. Speed of spooler 
cylinder 180 r.p.m. Speed of spindle 772 r.p.m. Size of 
spools 4144 x 614: Spool weighs three pounds when full. 
Warper: Speed of cylinder 54 r.p.m. Size of beam barre] 
9 x 5414 inches. Size of beam head 28 inches. 

My work runs fairly well on spinning and warper, but 
snaps down on the spooling. If some reader will tell me 
where the trouble is it will be very much appreciated. 

C. anp S. (Ga.) 
Licker-in Speeds. 
Epitor Corron: 

In reply to the question on licker-in speeds in the No- 
vember issue, asked by “U. J. (N. C.),” will say for his 
benefit and for the other readers, above all, don’t run the 
licker-in too fast; what I mean by “too fast” is over 350 
r.p.m. And I mean that regardless of the weight of lap or 
grade of cotton used. Of course, in using extra good cot 


ton the licker-in would stay sharp longer. But I do say 


that high speed does not do the work any good. I am at 
present running my lickers-in at 350 r.p.m., with satisfac- 
tory results. 

pe Pa Bs 3g 


thinking, all right; I run mine at 


evlinder speed of 160 r.p.m. is, to my way of 


that speed, with a doffer 
speed of eight turns per minute. 
When I first pos tl 


lickers-in were running around 400 r.p.m. and [ at 


took charge of my present 
once 
reduced the speed to 350 r.p.m., and since doing so I have 
not had one-half the dull lickers-in I had before. And I am 
getting a better and cleaner card sliver, running 144-inch 
staple cotton of a fair grade. It is much better to run the 
licker-in at a low speed than it is to run at high speed and 


have to keep sending them to the shop to be reground. 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


Some mills have a licker-in grinder o 
good idea. But even at that, if th 
two or three weeks the teeth soon 
result will be new covering and extra 


I red iced the ] 


reasons. First, to 


ing department. 
rood 
and, second, 
which it did. A high 


1 9 
the work and the licker 


penses ; 


f 


f lap or the grad 


Epitor CorTon: 

In response 
with referenee t 
j 


recommenda 


would 
inch staple stock. 
licker-in is in good condition. 


bent teeth will not good results 


I note that “U. J.’’ is 


olive 
making 9 
grain card sliver. If I 


were In his plat 


heavier finisher lap and increase the car 
118 or 120; if h 


not beating too 


is beaters are in good 


much for the long staple, this > draft 
will give him better carding and w break- 


With 


cleaning surface over the 


ing strength. properly opened plenty of 


] 1] ] + , } at 
PTids Will eliminate sO much Deal- 


ing in order to get the eotton suitably cleaned 


speed than ! yrrmerly, 


[ am now using 


using only t saters, » 2-blade and one 


and 


Kirsehner. I inere: the eard draft from 98 to 124, 


lightly shortening the drafts on the other proe : Wi 


result is that I get a ten per cent 


two numbers fir 


in my cloth on 


per inch as in the heavy 


Epitor Corron: 


In regard to licker-in 


7 
speeds, al 


who asked a question concerning 


1 4 1 


issue, would say that this is a very import 


one which should be very carefully considered 


} } 


In the duties and functions of the different part 


vard as they act individually and in connection 


edjacent parts, none plays a greater share in th 
lled with motes, 


of the uneven mass of fibers fi 
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Our New Southern Plant 


We take pleasure in announcing to our many 
friends in the South the completion of our 
new branch plant at Greenville. 


The erection of the plant is a natural devel- 
opment—the result of the growth of our 
business in that section. Our equipment has 
already been installed in many Southern 
mills—both new and old. 


There seems to be a general appreciation 
among the mills of the importance of using 
the most up-to-date and efficient equipment 
as a means of meeting competition. 


An up-to-date Reed Plant has been installed 


MAIN PLANT 


Zist and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


in the new factory, permitting us to serve 
the Southern Manufacturers with a complete 
line of pitch band and soldered Reeds, to- 
gether with:— 


Slasher Combs 
Striking Combs 


Beamer Hecks 


Dresser Hecks 


Warper Reeds 
Lease Reeds 


Prompt shipments guaranteed to all points 
South. 


Our Staff consisting of Expert Textile men 
are at your service; any weaving problem 
confronting you can be solved by consulta- 
tions. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bldg., 817-831 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


New England Office: 
634 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices: 
Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


| “Duplex” Loom Harness (complete 
with Frames and Heddles fully assem- 
bled). 
Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Cop- 
per Plated or Plain Finished). 


Heddles — Harness Frames — Selvage 
Harness—Leno Doups—Jacquard Hed- 
dles—Lingoes—Improved Loom Reeds 
—Leno Reeds—Lease Reeds—Beamer 
Hecks—Combs. 
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and burrs into a clean even web than does the licker-in 
acting in conjunction with the mote knives. 

We are dependent upon this section of the card for the 
major cleaning process, and for all our combing action 
when combing machinery is not in use. A comparison of 
the weight of the foreign matter found under the licker-in 
with the total found in the original stock is sufficient evi- 
deace of its importance as a cleaning mechanism alone. 

The spiral construction of the licker-in wire produces 
au unbroken line of points so that no two teeth can pos- 
sibly follow each other in the same path during the revolu- 
tion of the licker-in. While one inch of Jap is being taken in 
it is acted on by more than 2,500,000 teeth, which results 
in a great deal of lap being transmitted to the cylinder as 
individual fibers. 

However, not all the lap is taken in as individual fibers; 


due to the irregular and unparalleled mass of the stock, 
small tufts cling together and are carried in, but the size 
of these tufts has been reduced to a minimum. 

At no one stage in our processes does such a radical 
change take place in the state of the stock as at the licker- 
in. The cleaning which takes place at this section of the 
card is dependent upon the centrifugal force of the licker- 
in. A great many experiments have been made in varying 
the speed of the licker-in, and at no time have we been 
We 
get a much cleaner sliver from our cards with a speed of 
JoE (N. C.) 


able to get satisfactory results from the low speeds. 
above 500 r.p.m. on the licker-in. 


Epitor Corron: 
“U;.8.. 10. G.)" 


would like some discussion on licker-in 
speeds and would like opinions of readers of this depart- 
ment. 

There is very little to discuss on this subject. It makes 
no difference whether you are running 114-inch staple or 2- 
inch staple the surface velocity of the licker-in must at 
al] times be a little less than 1% the speed of the surface 
velocity of the cylinder. In other words, when the cylinder 
revolves at a rate of 2,200 feet per minute, the licker-in 
should be made to revolve at 1,000 feet per minute. 
Wash (R. I.) 


A Question for Spinners. 
Epiror Corron: 

I would like to see a little discussion concerning double 
creel roving being used on spinning frames. It looks to 
me like a good many of the mil!s are going on double rov- 
ing regardless of the expense, and others would go if it 
were not for the expense. 

Here is what I have been studying and wondering over, 
ean’t the doubling be done in the card room to an advant- 
age? Say take the intermediate and fix the trumpets on 
the traverse rod so as to have two ends running side by 
side in the drawing rolls.. By doing this two ends can be 
twisted together and run on one bobbin at the front. Then 
think of the extra turns the front roll will have to go to 
With the 


ordinary creel on fly-frames, only half the spindles could 


compensate for the increased size of the roving. 


be used, but after all the production is in proportion to the 


This 


roving would be set in the ecreels of the speeders as its 


size of the roving and the speed of the front roll. 


predecessor was. 
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I know of a mill that is making a 4.25 hank 


roving using 


double creel roving in the spinning room and is running 


their carding day and night to |} 


Now if they could be 


gether even at the last fly-frame, wouldn’t 


running. 


Paal 
successful in 


production ? As the two ends would 
they would be larger than one, and 

not require the twist that the fine rv 
ing two together the roving would 


4] 1 e 
in he ereei ol 


and would be set 

single roving, but still it would be 
As was stated before, with tl 

the spindles can be used, but 


1 
be muen greater. 


this jine. 


What Causes Variation on Sliver and Ribbon Lap 
Machines? 


Ep TOR Co” ‘TON : 
Is there any way 


and ribbon lap machines ? My experi 


} 


from a full lap will weigh very mu 


from the same lap when it is run down 
ference ranging from 8 to 24 grains inderstand 
why this is true, but do not know just how to overcome it. 
I should be glad to see some opinions from readers of 
Corton as to what causes this var how it can be 


overcome. » Ms ON. °C.) 


Figuring Color Percentages on Heather Yarn. 


Epitor Corton : 
In reply to “N. O. B. (N. C.)” concerning his question 
i gives is that 


on colors in heather yarn. The information h 


he desires to make 18s heather yarn as fol 

Run on intermediate, one end of .50 hank of color B; 
one end 1.00 hank eolor O. This gives a trl} 136 
hank. Now run one end of this stripe on 

one end of 1.00 hank color N, making 4.00 hank This 
hank color 


er. His 


a a a oe ” 
eoior Will | take? 


stripe is run on spinning with one end of 4.00 


B. He wishes to make 5,750 pounds of this heatl 
question is, “What per cent of each 
With the foregoing 

as follows: 

.50 hank color B +- 
(intermediate). 
1.35 hank 

(speeders). 
4.00 hank +- 4.00 hank 
The procedure which I used was: 

Then, aft 


imber of 


information we an organization 


1.00 


hank 


1.00 hank 


stripe 
color B 


of yards in finished product. 
in spinning, I found the 1 


creel” in spinning. 
Then knowing that and after 


speeders, I found the number of 
creels. 

Then I found the number of yar 
required. Then after finding the dr: 
I found the number of vards of 
and 1.00 hank color O required. 


Then I found the percentage of e 
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Dividends. 


The Termaco roving bobbin cleaner is a 
big paying investment. A mill, where a 
Termaco is only operated at about one-half its 
capacity, states that the ef annual savings 
effected by the Termaco are more than three 
times the cost of the machine itself. 


A survey made by an independent engineer- 
ing organization shows in dollars and cents 
how a Termaco lowers the cost of labor and 
bobbins, reduces the amount of roving waste 
and saves money by not cutting the roving. 
A copy of this survey is yours for the asking. 


Write for Survey No. 10 TMM today. It 
may be the means of saving your mill a worth- 


while amount of money annually. 


le TERMACO 


ROVING BOBBIN CLEANER 
The TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, Jc. CHARLOTTE. N.C. 
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viding the number of yards of color O required by the 
total yards required to make the batch, which gave about 
24.78 per cent (by logarithms). 

Taking color N in the same fashion gave about 27.81 
per cent (by logarithms). 

Then for color B, I added these percentages and sub- 
tracted the sum from 100 per cent, giving 47.41 per cent for 
color B. 

(You will note that I ignored the item of waste because 
I thought the waste would be in the proportion of each color 
used. ) 


proximation. SOE ls 


I think that figuring in this case gives only an ap 
( Mass.) 


Epiror Corton: 

In the October issue of Corron “N. O. B. (N. €.)” asks 
questions on the percentage of several different colors re- 
quired to make 5,750 pounds of heather yarn. I offer the 
following solution, which I hope will be both clear and sat- 
isfactory and will meet his needs. 

[ shall work backwards from the spinning where we 
are using a 4.00 hank color B roving and a 4.00 hank stripe 
consisting of colors BNO. It can readily be seen that it 
will require equally as much of color B as of stripe BNO, 
both being 4.00 hank. Naturally that is 50 
2,875 pounds, 


per cent or 
We now have: 
50 per cent or 2,875 pounds of color B 4.00 hank and 
2,875 pounds of color BNO 4.00 hank 
This 2,875 pounds of BNO is 
stripe BO and 1.00 hank color N. 
weight of each of these hanks required. <A 
this: 
RuLe:—Find the 
folded together; then as the counts of one yarn is to the 


50 per cent or 


made from 1.35 hank 
We must now find the 


rood rule 


resultant counts of the two 


varns 


resultant counts, so is the total weight to the weight re- 
quired of that yarn. 
1.35 < 1.00 1.35 
135: 100 2.35 
74 2,875 X (weight required of 
2,875 274 


1.00 


Thus: 574 resultant counts 


Then 1] 1.00 


hank color NV) or 1,650.25 pounds of 1.00 


hank eolor N. 
1669.25 — 
eolor N. 


a 


5,750 .287 or 28.7 per cent of 1.00 hank 

2,875 pounds — 1,650.25 
BO. 

This 1224.75 pounds of stripe BO is made from .50 hank 
color B and 1.00 hank color O. 

We use the same method as before, first finding the re- 


1224.75 pounds of stripe 


sultant counts: 
1.00 < .50 50 
1.00 +- .50 1.50 

Then 1.00 : .33% :: 1224.75 

1224.75 & .33% 


1.00 


- 33% resultant counts 
: X (required weight of color 


O) or 408.25 pounds of 1.00 hank 
color O. 
1224.75 — 408.25 — 816.50 pounds of color B .50 hank. 
408.25 — 5,750 — .071 or 7.1 per cent of color O. 
816.50 — 5,750 — .142 or 14.2 per cent of color B 


GT 


TON 


We now have 50 per cent 
and 14.2 per cent 
or 64.2 


28.7 


per eent 


per eent 


Total 


100.0 p 


Epitor Corron : 
In reference t 
oN OB. 


my solut 


ed by 


that this may be more clea 


his question : 
“We desire to 


intermediate one end .50 hank of 


make 18s 
color 0, this fives a strips ol L.: 5 
of this stripe on the speeder wit] 
N making 4.00 hank roving. T 


ning with one end of 4.00 hank color B. 


5,750 pounds of this heather. What p 
will it take?” 

Starting with the ung there 
18s heather yarn, spun from rovit 
hank B and 4.00 hank stripe or as t) 
identical as to size then there must 
pounds or 2,875 pounds of eae 
hank stripe. 


Now 


from hank 


4 


400 ha 


considering the 
rovings of 1.00 
stripe. It is necessar\ 
weight basis. 
1.00 hank equals 8.33 grains per vard 
1.35 hank equals 6.17 grains per yard 
14.50 grains per yard of 
of machine. This proportion will ] 
machine or there will be 
8.33 100 
14.50 
6.17 


14.50 
This equals .574 


color N. 
2,875 - j Ps pounds of 1.3: 


100 
42.6 


pe r eent 


2,875 1,650 pow 
426 MY. 
Now the 1.35 hank stripe is drafted 
.50 hank, color B, and 1.00 hank, color O 
1.00 hank equals 
.50 hank equals 16.66 grains per yard 


8.33 grains per yard 


Total 
100 


24.99 
8.33 * 


> 
—— -— } 


3% per cent 
24.99 


16.66 100 


-_ _ pe r cent ot 50 | ank, 
24.99 

3333 
.6666 


408 pounds eolor i). 


817 pounds color B. 
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Southern Worsted Mill 

at Greenville, South 

— Carolina. This mill has 
a ave 190,000 feet of Creo-pine 


— et eS _ 


4 
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Specify Creo-pine Sub Flooring 


Creo-pine (creosoted pine) sub-flooring is a standard spec- 
ification in textile mill construction. 


Jt is as permanent as the walls themselves. It resists in- 
definitely the attacks of fungii, which is prevalent in cotton 
mills because of the abnormally high humidity. 


Its cost is much less, when figured over a period of years, 
than the ordinary yellow pine formerly used for this pur- 
pose. 


Your mill engineer or architect is familiar with Creo-pine 
has specified it often. Talk it over with him, then mail 
the coupon below for full information and quotations. 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Offices 


Treating plants at East New York 
Point, Ga. and Chatta Cleveland 
nooga, Tenn Z Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Toledo 
Buffalo 
Charlotte, N. C. 


——— = ee eee ee ee 


Southern Wood Preserving Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemer 
Please send me without obli 
gatior full information about 


Creo-pine sub-flooring. 


Name 
Title 


Address 
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Then the total pounds of each color necessary for this 
heather yarn follows: 

Color B 2875 pounds +- 

Color N 

Color O 


817 pounds — 3692 pounds 
1650 pounds 
408 pounds 
Total 

The percentage of each color is: 
Color B = 64.21 per cent 
Color N == 28.69 per cent 
Color O 
In order to make 5,750 pounds of yarn, one should fig- 


5,750 pounds 


7.10 per cent 


ure these percentages on an amount sufficiently larger than 
5,750 pounds, so as to allow for waste losses. 

If any reader does not understand the foregoing 
Bert (RK. I.) 


pro- 
cedure, I shall be glad to explain further. 
Epitor Coron: 

firure the eolors 
B.” in the 


October 


I was greatly interested in trying to 
for the heather yarns, as requested by “N. O. 
“How Other Men 


issue. I am sending herewith two methods, and shall be in- 


Manage” department of th 


terested in seeing other replies. This department of your 


paper is very interesting and instructive, for it is indeed 
good to know “how other men manage.” 


The first method is: Fed into the intermediate is one 
end of .50 hank of color B, and one end of 1.00 hank color 
O; therefore the resultant hank delivered will contain two 


parts of color B to one part of color O, as .50 hank is 


twice as heavy as 1.00 hank yard by yard, and they will 
be subjected to the same amount of drafting in the rollers. 
The two ends of the 


striped end 1.35 hank, containing two parts of color B and 


run into the fine frame consist 
one part of color O, and the end of 1.00 hank of color N. 
As the 1.00 hank of eolor NV 


striped, there will be a greater proportion of color N than 


is coarser than the 1.35 hank 


of the striped, for the coarser the number, the heavier it 
is also; therefore we get the following proportion: 
LOG: 2 doors o ook 
1.36 << $3 4.05 1 4.05 parts of N 
The two ends run together on the spinning frame con- 
sist of the striped end containing two parts of B 
O + 4.05 parts of N, and the end of color B. As 


these two ends are the same hank it will be necessary to 


one 


part of 


have the same amount in the solid color B, as there is in 


the striped end. In the striped end are two parts -++ one 


part + 4.05 parts 7.05 parts striped. Therefore, 
shall have to have 7.05 parts of color B. 
SUMMARY OF Parts: 
parts B + 1 part O 
parts B +- 1 part O + 4.05 parts NV 
Frame. 


2 parts B + 1 part O 


- Intermediate Roving. 
Fed into Fine 


+ 4.05 parts N + 
Fed into Spinning Frame, which equals 
9.05 parts B 
1.00 part O 
4.05 parts NV 
14,1] 


If we divide the total pounds of yarn required by the 


7.05 parts B 


Total parts. 


number of parts, it will give us the amount per part: 
5,750 — 14.1 — 407.8 pounds per part. Then 
407.8 S< 9.05 3690.50 pounds of B 64.1 per cent 


COLTON 


color B. 

407.8 

color O. 

407.8 

color N. 

Total pounds 3690.59 colo1 
1651.59 


407.1 


107.8 po 


1.00 


“4 4.05 : 1651.59 poune 


5749.98 pounds 
Another method of figuring the 
50 hank color B 


12 yards of 1.00 hank color O 


12 yards of 
Combined hank 300 3 

150 grains — .67 hank roving f 
will contain two parts of B and 

The intermediate roving made 

1.35 hank colors B and O weigh 
two parts of B to one part of O, 
grains of B to 24.6 grains of O. 

This is doubled with one end of 1.00 


12 yards of 1.00 hank color JN 100 


welgns 
fore the hank fed into the fi: 
174 — 2 


ng 87 


(doublings ) 
grains 1.15 hank. 

12 yards of 4.00 hank N, O an 

12 yards of 4.00 hank B we 

25 +- 25 — 50 — 2 

12 yards of combined hanks (B O NV) 


25 grains 4.00 hank. 
Therefore, the 4.00 hank roving B w 
the combined striped 4.00 hank 
latter roving contains 100 N 
parts. Therefore, the 4.00 hank roy 
hank, will also have 174 parts. 
SUMMARY OF 
174 


100 


Total parts 


rherefore, 


ra rd 


employs such 


frame, and what 


he feeds one end each of 


of .67. By 


67 

Our intermediate 
an equivalent hank 
using a draft of (1. 

On his fine frame, “‘N. 
and 1.35 hank, which gives 
a 4.00 hank he uses a draf 
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For Drying 
We make No. 981 
which has a pat- 
ented star-shaped 
bulb which goes 
in the room or 
cabinet to be con- 
trolled. This bulb 
has the _ largest 
area of exposed 
surface in propor- 
tion to _ cubical 
content and mass 
of any design 
known. 


To Tl Tien eee 
Temperature 
Regulator for 
control of air. 


No. 930 lever type; also 
No. 934 spring type for 
control of liquids. 


For small amounts 
of process steam 


No. 9385 with %4” 
or 34” valve oper- 
ates with steam 


66é b ] 
from now on well use these _| sere. under 
* e control ay A liq- 
simple instruments to con- | tncrtis ia 
horizontally or 
vertically and is 


trol our heat processes.” mate neat se], Macy 


‘ Temperature 
clusive, Regulator 
‘*Careful investigation has shown me 


: Every manufacturer should check over this list: 
the false economy of hand control in . 


heat processes. Seconds and discards ww 


pile up because by hand we cannot onsen 
, The Fulton Company, 


control our heat to the exact degree di Mi 
required.”’ Gentlemen: 


I certainly would be interested in saving money on the 
heat control processes I have checked below. Please tell 


‘Careful investigation has convinced me how I may do it. 
me also that these simple instruments 
will accurately and automatically Street 


t ] t] @ ] t sr0 My mill deals with: 
; J » a7 ry Qo 
contro 1ese Same 1e€a } rocesses Colored yarn ; — Dyeing, Bleaching & Fin- 
7 ‘ ilxr «o ; . " Weaving of gray goods [ ishing (silk goods O 
that have been steadily eating our cht le ee gael Decinn” Dieactinn & Fin- 
= - 5 ai cian : Woolen yarn ishing (woolen & 
profits and keeping production gen- Woolen cloth worsted ) 
llv bel ”? weesed vera ] Knitting Hosiery 
‘ VY peliow ft Jorsted cloth CJ Knitting underwear 
era . Clow pa Dyeing, Bleaching & Fin Knitting fancy goods 
ishing (cotton goods) [J Throwing silk 
Weaving silk 


JO0000 


‘They are complete as you see them How can I control the heat process of: 
here, and generate within themselves Crabbing. machines . Weave Hooms 
° “4 Slash { y Jats 
the power for operating the valve in Dryers | Food water heaters ; 
‘ ° 9 Scouring Machines Hot Water Storage Tanks [] 
the heating line. 


0000 


Sylphon TEMPERATURE REGULATORS for Liquids—for Air 


THE FULTON COMPANY KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Sales Offices in: New York Chicago Detroit Boston Philadelphia and all the principal cities in U. § 


European Representatives: Crosby Valve & Engineering Co., Ltd.. 41-42 Foley Street, London, W. I., England 
Canadian Representatives: Darling Brothers, Ltd., 120 Prince Street, Montreal, Canada 
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Our fine frames we feed two ends of 1.25, making an 
equivalent hank of .625 and produce 3.65 hank, thus giving 
a draft of (3.65 — .625) — 5.8. 

“N. O. B.’s” spinning draft is about the ordinary, a 
little on the short side, as he takes two ends of 4.00, equiva- 
lent to one end of 2.00 hank, and spins 18s. Thus 18 — 2 

- a draft of 9. 

I do not say he is wrong, but I should like to know why 
he favors the short draft, or probably I’ve miscalculated 
but I’m willing to make mistakes in order to learn. 

Nou. GN... G3) 





Some Figures on Waste. 


Epitor CorrTon: 
We are spinning 6s, 7s, and 8s yarn from cotton aver- 
We are making 


aging about Middling, 4% to 1-inch staple. 
about 65 grain ecard sliver, 70 drawing, 2.40 on 


and 1.00 hank roving on speeders. 


slubbers, 


We are weaving heavy belting duck, 28.32 and 36-ounce, 
made from plied yarns running from 5 to 7 ply, from the 
yarns mentioned. 

We generally figure on about 15 per cent waste. Last 
year our gross waste jumped up to about 16.3 per cent. 
We can account for part of this increase, but are interested 
to know what other mills, making the same type of goods, 
figure their gross waste. From waste sold, we can account 
for about 14.65 per cent of the total percentage of gross 
waste, which would leave about 1.65 per cent of invisible 
We would like to know what percentage mills on 
Following are 


waste. 
our class of work allow for invisible waste. 
the percentages of the largest waste items, and we would 
be pleased to see comparative figures from other mills: 


Ee eae SOE PE Oe mee 2.91 
Filling waste, duck threads (mostly from looms) 1.8] 
PIM cowie airtbi anes ate Meaiiucoramtoes eis as 8ie-e 1.59 
Card and spinning sweeps ............eesseeeeees 1.58 
Lf ery Sere ee ne eae Ee ee eee 1.43 


Our bagging and ties ran 3.85 per cent. 

We would be pleased to have, in “How Other Men Man- 
age,” such information as is available from other mills, and 
criticisms on the foregoing figures, and any suggestions 
which may be forthcoming relative to reducing waste per- 
centage. Contrisutor No. 3322. 


An Oil-less Coning Arbor. 


Epitor Corron: 

The accompanying illustration shows a new invention 
which undoubtedly will be of interest to your readers who 
operate Foster winders. It is known as the Oddson oil- 
less coning arbor, and a glance at the cut will make its ad- 
vantages apparent to the man who has been accustomed to 
the ordinary plain arbor. 

It will be noticed at the point marked A 


thrust collar and ball bearing, and at the point indicated 
t] 


there is a 
by B is a wooden bearing, in the small end of the arbor, 
similar to that used on idler tape pulleys on spinning 
frames. 

I saw this new arbor in operation in a Carolina mill, 
and some of the advantages as claimed for it is that the 
use of the ball bearing practically eliminates the use of 


oil on the coning arbors, thereby effecting a saving in the 
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cost of oil, labor, giving a better production, and also avoid- 
ing the likelihood of oil coming in contact with the yarn on 
the cones. 


The application of the ball bearing in the arbor relieves 


the friction, thus reducing slippage : eliminati any 

| ng slippage and eliminating any 
cones becoming stuck, which to a large extent will effect a 
more perfectly wound cone, eliminating the necessity and 


eost of re-winding faulty-wound cones, it is ted out 


poi 




























Furthermore, it 1s explained, old arbors and 


which have become worn out and disearded can be 


ed for indefinite use by fitting them wit s new nuprove- 
ment. 

The device, I understand, is patented by Todd & Wilson, 
Box 118, Gastonia, N. C. It was invented by F. C. Todd 
superintendent of the Ruby Mills, Ine., Gastonia, N. ( 

5B GA.) 


Causes for Uneven Roving. 


Epitor Corron: 


This is in reply to the inquiry “G. D. 8.” regarding 
thin places in roving. 

I note he says the thin places are at different lengths 
and are not regular. Offhand, I should say that his trou- 
ble is in his flyer pressers and tension. He probably has 
been running different hank rovings, and when going onto 
finer work did not close or oper e pressers and flyers 
I would recommend that he get an expert flyer balancer and 


have all the flvers balaneed, re-blocked, and the pressers 
s roving 
sef 


bY} 
Is 1 possible to 


set, on one roving frame, and then run : 
When 


correctly for the hank roving being run, 


and see the result. and flyers are not 


pressers 


get an even tension, and since the stretch comes between the 
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A Rare Combination of Advantages 
to Textile Manufacturers 


An ample supply of labor—white, 
intelligent. Content to work for 
low wages Majority skilled in 
sextile work Plenty of unskilled 
labor available. 


POWER 


Cheap power is available from 
hydro-electric plants operating 
from nearby rivers. Only one- 
half of the 75,000 potential H.P. 
is now being utilized. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Four railroads operating 11 seps- 
rate lines offer ideal distribution 
facilities. Two direct connections 
to each of the six South Atlantic 
seaports. 


Ty 
WATER SUPPLY 
An abundant and excellent water 
supply is furnished by the city. 
Various analyses show both city 
and branch water is applicable for 
bleaching. 


CLIMATE 


An ideal year round climate of 
63.5 degrees Heat prostrations 
unknown and snow is extraordi- 
nary 10% hours of daylight on 
the shortest day of the year an 
14 hours on the longest 


INDUSTRIAL SITES 


The Industrial Bureau keeps 4 
file of all available sites for indus 
trial purposes and offers its co- 
operation in aiding you to secure 
a desirable location. 


EARCH as you may, Mr. 

S Manufacturer, but seldom 

if ever, will you find such 

a rare combination of advantages 

as are to be found in Columbia, 
BS. ts: 


Every faclity from an ideal loca- 
tion for your mill site to the ade 
quate marketing of your finished 
product has been worked out in 
this rare combination. Each ad- 
vantage materially aids the oth- 
er in the economical manufactur- 
ing operations of your products. 


Excellent transportation facili- 
ties consisting of four railroads 
operating 11 separate lines, and 
with two direct lines of commu 
nication to each of the six South 
Atlantic sea ports. Columbia is 
the only city in the Southeast 
offering such seaport connections 
as this. In addition, Columbia 
is a highway terminal, with paved 
highways radiating in all direc- 
tions and accessible from all im- 
portant points in the Middle 
West, the East and the South- 
east. 


There is an abundant supply of 
both skilled and unskilled labor, 
the majority of which is 100% 


American and entirely free from 
any radical element. There has 
never been a textile strike in the 
history of the city. 


Columbia experiences extremes 
of neither heat nor cold—the cli- 
mate maintaining an average of 
63.5 degrees for the last thirty 
years. This assures the textile 
manufacturer uninterrupted op 
eration twelve months in the 
year. 


Sufficient power for all purposes 
is assured from hydro-electric 
plants. The location of a new 
$2,000,000 steam auxiliary plant 
here guarantees continuous un- 
interrupted service. Columbia is 
the base of a super-power zone 
embracing most of South Caro 
lina and can supply any amount 
of power at low cost. 


The Industrial Bureau has re- 
cently acquired 1192 acres of 
land with many ideal industrial 
sites on it. This land is connect- 
ed with Columbia by paved high- 
ways, a double track trolley line 
and three railroads. Supplied by 
city water, sewer connections, 
telephone and telegraph connec 
tions and power lines. 


Write us today for further information of Columbia’s 


wealth of advantages 


FRANK A. 


to 


PIERSON 


the 


tertile manufacturer. 


SECTY. 


COLUMBIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


COLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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flyer presser and the bobbin it cannot be detected until the 
roving goes onto the bobbin. Surely if these thin places 
are caused on some preceding process or by bad roll setting 
or drafting, or any cause above the flyers, “G. D. 8.” could 
see the thin places coming through between the front steel 
roll and the nose of the flyer, and his frames would not 
run so well as he says they do. 

Too much twist is not good for roving, but too little twist 
will cause the roving to stretch in the flyer and give the 
trouble that “G. D. 8.” 


year, our spinning was going along fine, and we undertook 


No longer than last 


speaks of. 


to take out one tooth of twist on the fine frames, but this 
certainly gave us trouble and we immediately changed back. 

Dry spindles and bolsters will make thin places on fine 
frames, but this would be detected by bad running work, 
and I note that “G. D. 8S.” says his work runs well on the 
fine frames. 

If he has given us the facts in the case, he must be get- 
ting these thin places between the nose of the flyer and the 
presser. Otherwise he could trace the trouble back. 
he will 


Ask 


him to be sure his trouble is not on some former process. 


If these suggestions do not give him relief, if 


write again I will go into the problem more in detail. 


It may be that some certain frame hands are taking up on 
the tension rack, tightening ends, or he may have some fine 
belt 
enough when the frame doffs, which would cause the roving 


frames on which the cone does not wind back far 


to be stretched. Maybe his cone belts are in bad condition, 
and slipping, or maybe his bobbins are not all of the same 
diameter. 

[ have tried to outline some possibilities after the rov 
Tell him to take one frame ana 
And 


if this does not work, have him check the other items one 


ing leaves the front roll. 
first try a tooth of twist and test this on the spinning. 
at a time. A day’s concentration should prove whether 
the trouble is on the fine frames or elsewhere. 

L. M. (N. C.) 


Epiror Corron: 


In answer to the question as to the cause of uneven 
roving, as stated by “G. D. S.,” I should say he might trae« 
his trouble to the opening room. If he is using different 
lengths of staple, from 7%-inch to 11/16-inch, he will find 
He should, 


if possible, run a uniform staple, and it is not good prac- 


hat these cottons will not draft evenly together. 


tice to mix compressed and local cotton together unless hi 
has sufficient opening machinery to thoroughly open and 
make the compressed cotton lively, or, I would suggest that 
the compressed cotton should be aged before running into 
the mix. 

In the picker room the fan speed should be sufficient 
to draw the cotton evenly to the screens. He should see 
personally that all the card settings are correct. 

If the drawing rolls are speeded too high it will cause 
uneven drafting. All bearings on the drawing rolls should 
be free from black oil, as this will cause the rolls to jump. 

The frames should be set so that the break 
draft will be even. “G. D. 8.” should see that all the mid- 
dle leather rolls run the same speed, and that each roll is 
drafting enough to tear up the twist in the stock that is 
This should be done on all 


rolls on 


being received. the roving 
frames. 


I believe that “G. D. S.’s” trouble is too much twist in 
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his roving processes, 


draft the 


over-amount ol 


the thick and thin places 
ably why his work r 

in the spi ning. 
make the stock run 
or stretching, and 


correct, 


Epiror Corron : 
This is in respor 
Thick and 

the front roll. 

fibers in the er 

the sliver fron 

the first and see 

staple. 
First let 
is too heavy. The 


may be termed a bed 
leather roll, and of 
ing power of tne 
your mind if vou ear 
top leather 

sonable 
the fiber 
although 
+] ae 


the adratit 


in 
er in proport 
form the 
ecard room. 
Next, let us cor 
second rolls are set 
s] ver, b il 


ting, the 


second roll 
forms what mav be 

paralle 
1] 


tront roll, the 


tne fibe rs 
front roll, whiel 
and drawing roll 
longer in length. 
Next, let 
ton. In sueh 
for the reason the 
same as 
rs, and 
retard, and as sté 
as de sf ribed i] 
The latter cas 
by self-weighted rolls. 
If “G. D. 8.” reads eve 
seen an article written 
deplorabl conditions 
heavy sliver was 
I found 
the benefit of 


] 


changes that I mad 
to disappear. 

First, I reduced t] 
Then | 


to dO grains; the 


to 56 erains. reduced the 


grains slubber ha 


the intermediate hank from 1.25 


doffers on the eards in 


proportion 
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Increased Production Exclusive Advantage 


4 ” ort 

The treasurer of a representative Southern mill Bett Pp od t The advantage over “‘cut mark’’ or yard- 
says: ‘‘Some time ago we attached Root Pick er r uction age’’ method of paying with its sprains 
counters to our looms, which we believe has of guessing and emmstng © 4 Orne 
a remarkable effect upon our weavers. They The weaver knows that an occasional kick inated when you pay by the pic = ‘he 
now run the looms during the noon hour, will not give him a cent’s worth more in counter has recorded all picks sitnaak itae to 
and sometimes turn them up before starting tonnage. In this way a more uniform and weaver can be paid any time © pation dis- 
time, and keep them running af er quitting standard piece of cloth is made, so there is himself or to the company. It ‘hn eer 
time. This is the principal cause of our no incentive to kick the pick which causes putes which arise over pay as time 
increased production.’’ thin places. This permits you to positively can check his week’s wages at any . 

guarantee the uniform quality of your cloth, 

and that alone is worth the price of the 

counter, ‘ “ny 


Incentive to the Weaver 


Promote Harmony 
d S ° f ° By being able to check his week’s wages 
i k ri yhat it is at any time, the 
an atis action Sawer mas tenis interested ‘in his work 


Payment by the pick rewards the workman knowing that he is to be paid more for in- 
creasing his individual production. And 


for the actual amount woven—weavers leav- 

ing you can be paid off immediately—accu- The Census lakers of the again no weaver wants to be classed as the 

rately—no argument between the crews of day pvorest workman, so he will exert himself 
in order not to be shown up 


and night shifts is possible. /, 1 L di fa to the utmost 

In each of the above there is a decide exif] ec Zl usiry by his fellow weaver—for payment by pick 
extra benefit in permanent harmony and the Root counter way places them all on a 
satisfaction among your weavers—it is show strictly competitive basis. 
ing them square treatment. 


in the Textile Mill - 


Efficiency and Economy in the Textile Industry, as in every 
industry, depends upon modern Equipment. But why limit 
that equipment? No present day business would consider 
doing away with the adding machine. Remember the adding ma- 
chine starts where the Root Automatic Pick and Hank Counters 
stop—why not use accuracy from the beginning? To count correctly 
raw materials and Individual Loom Production and Individual out- 
put of each weaver, is the only method by which production costs 
can be attained from start to finish. 

Our Engineers have successfully overcome the obstacle of vi- 
bration which heretofore has caused so many otherwise good count- 
ers to fail. Direct connection to the moving part of the loom had 
short life, likewise the flexible shaft, so after much research work 

they hit upon a plan of attaching a counter to the loom 
frame and drawing it by worm and gear from a cam shaft 
through two universal joints and a connecting rod, which 
has proven to be the most dependable way possible. See 
illustration below. 


The T Co. 


W.A. Kennedy, 
Southern Representative; 
910 Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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The rolls on the 
The length 


speed of the slubbers and intermediates. 
drawing were spread from 114 to 11% inches. 
of the staple run was 1 inch, and the type of rolls metallic. 

On the slubbers, the drawing rolls were spread from 14 
to 13/16 inches. These settings refer to the first and sec- 
ond top leather rolls. 

The only change made on the fine speeders was in short- 
ening the draft. Wasu (R. I.) 
Epitor Corron: 

“G. D. 8. (S. C.)” certainly has some problem before 
him, I’ll agree, and I certainly do not envy him in the 
least. There aren’t very many definite suggestions given 
in his letter for us to work upon to assist him, with the 
exception of the statement that he is running 7.00 to 5.30 
hank roving, and that there seems to be thick and thin 
places eight to ten inches apart. 

In the first place, the thick or thin place surely must be 
made previous to the finisher or fine speeder, for if he is 
making 7.00 hank from 1.40 hank, the thick or thin place 
coming from behind the fine frame would be extenuated 
ten times its length, and in the case of the 5.30 hank, with 
the same roving at the back, the same thing would ocew 
except the thin or thick place would be in the neighborhood 
of eight inches apart. 

This then is of course a 
ceding frame, overdrafted at the fine frame; or, in other 


matter of a trouble in a pre- 
words, there is a possible chance that his energies are being 
spent upon the wrong machine. For instance, if there is an 
over-abundance of twist in the intermediates, and the rolls 
in the fine frames are not set to handle such conditions, 
there is no setting or adjustment in the world that will re- 
lieve the uneven places until the twist has been removed 
from the roving coming from the intermediates. 

This twist proposition is a life-saver for a carder, but 
it is Hell for a spinner. I say: take out the twist until it 
hurts and then try to handle that hurt condition by slowing 
down the frames on which twist has been removed. Noth- 
ing is lost, for the front roll is turning off extra hanks, 
and a man certainly can afford to reduce the speed until 
that front roll turns at the speed at which it previously was 
No production is lost, and there is a big chance 
twist 


running. 
of gaining a tremendous lot of comfort. Too much 
usually tells of its trouble in thick and thin places in yarn, 
and shows us how hard it tries to run good by grooving all 
the leather rolls that it comes in contact with, especially if 
the traverse motions on the fine speeders are not throwing 
the roving guides past the intersecting traverse point on 
Uneven surfaces on leather 
beneath the 
al: a DS 


rood 


the surface of the leather roll. 


rolls, especially if there isn’t much cushion 
leather, certainly doesn’t help to make even yarn. 
that the leather rolls 
surface; he should let no 


surfaced roll run on any machine, nor a hard one, for if 


S$.” should see to it have a 


eushion, and a straight hollow 


he does he should invest in a lot of east-iron and attach 


it to the weighting of the leverage on his rolls. This creates 
more wear and tear and uses more horsepower and patience. 
Get away from it, I say! 

Now for a little summary: Less twist, less speed, 


Then the rolls should be so ad 


soft 
rolls, true rolls (leather). 
justed that they actually draw the sliver and do not 
I suggest that “G. D. 


slip 
upon the surface of the sliver. Ss.” 
try setting the two front rolls, or rather the first and 


sec- 
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ond rolls, 1/16th of an inch over the actual length of the 


longest fibers run, and stick to that setting on every machine 
in his care; and then slide the third roll back a little at 


time until he discovers the distance 


ruler upon the sliver between 


stand give away beneath 
When he has found 
allows the bulk and twist and length 


under pressure of whatever he uses ups 
| 1 et 


Stands and gel 


he should tighten the 
first he should remove all hard-tw 


hard eores or centers. These sett 


chine in the mill. 


must 


Now there is the question of t which 


come in line for criticism. If w termine a tension 


+7 
trom 


on the frames that wou 


WOIrTv 


one year to the next, we cer it econsider- 


Well, how about try twist is 3.00 


ation. 
turns per inch aetual, move the de one 
the right (30.00) and eall that 


tual upon the surface of a bare bobbin 


piace to 


hneure 


that gives exactly 30 lays per inch, star 
the extreme smal] end of the bottom 


layer of roving on the bare bobb 
rack slightly, 


rear or DY moving tne reg 


ight or slack tension. Then find the 


tls 


+ 


the frame to let out at each change the 
one complete set of roving, cet 
and the tension troubles stop. 

That 


S.’s” thick and 


tension diffieulty probab 


roubles, 


thin place 


; , 1 
of an ineh of stretch to take place process, 


many 


find that eighth of an inch drawn into a great 


1 know of instances where three process- 


of this yarn. 
es of drawing I have removed nine teeth of tension. Thess 
are the trifling things that bring v hair the carder’s 
head. 

Another plac in the process ol 


and thin places are created is at th 


For instance, 


on a drawing frame. 


inch cotton and say somewhere in 


sliver there is an action upon the drav 


men call condensing, you will 
time any part of the 50-grain sli 
hole in the trumpet there is 


retarding action takes pli 


ee Tron 


rush of crowded fibers are st 


ruge 
into the form of a pin, so to speak. 
condensing point to the base may 
from the base of the trumpet 

rolls may be another inch. So 
sliver bein; 


chanee of a heavy 


shaper (called a trumpet) whose upper edge 


134 inches away from the pulling power upon 


f 


sliver and especially if the cotton used 


isn’t there a great chance for that 
as any part appears through the lower « 
and if there is a slight stretch there, 
those stretched places? The answer is thick 
Then there is always the possibility of over 


short cotton and bulky slivers. This is a general 


complaint, so I should say to “G. D 
the 


drafts are normal, remove all 
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SIMPLICITY 
IN CONSTRUCTION 
AND OPERATION 
ASSURES ECONOMY 
PLUS! 


Simplicity is the foundation of efficiency—and 
TOLHURST engineers, by specializing in centrif- 
ugal extractors, have brought this machine to a 
point where its simplicity of design, construction 
and operation gives economical and trouble-free 


performance. 


\ detailed study of the TOLHURST spindle and 
bearings, clutch, brake, lubrication, basket, timer, 
strength, ease of installation, etc., will definitely 
illustrate wherein Tolhurst Extractors exemplify 
the advantages and economy that Specialization 


produces. 


——“REG. U.S.PAT.OFF =~ 


——— “CENTRIFUGAL — = RS 
SS zs 7 Zz 
Western Representative Qa EX’ Rac ‘ORS Southern Representative 
ss == 


John 8. Gage SSS Fred H. White 
8 So. Dearborn St., Race = Realty Bldg., 
Chicago, Il TOLHURST MACHINE woRKSS = <2 ESTABLISHED 1882. Troy, NY. Charlotte, N. ©. 
San apes = ast Representative Canadian Represent ative 
3 i lhashy Ss \ 
Merchants Exchange Bldg. New York Offic2,111 Broidway Cisaneas Jade. Hamilton, Ont. 
San Francisco, Cal 275 Craig West, Montreal, P. Q. 
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trumpets to remove the drag and possible stretch, get soft 
leather rolls, take out all possible twist, slow down mac 

ery where possible, attend to the traverse guides on the 
roving frames, get the tensions right on the speeders, and 
finally—if I 
soften the sliver. A. 


[ should use a long-drafted card to 


BC. (hi 1) 


were he 


Finds Too Many Knots. 


Epitor Corron: 

I should like to see in “How Other Men Manage” some 
opinions from men who know from experience what is the 
cause of great showers of spooler knots coming up in the 
weaving. I mean by this that knots come up on the warps 
in the weaving so thick that we can count from two to five 
dozen knots from around the loom beam to the fell of the 
cloth. This sometimes continues for several days. How 
ean this condition be remedied? 6: B. CX. G) 

Finishing Olive Tan Drill. 
Epiror Corton : 
inch, 3.25-yard 
34-inch. I 
would greatly appreciate any information you may pro 


rence to 


I am sending you a small sample of 37 
drill, 68 x 40, dyed olive tan, to be finished 
eure through “How Other Men Manage,” with refe 
the following problem: 

Firstly, these drills have to be finished 34-inch, and 
the customer, after dyeing, ete., the 


must be returned to 


same weight as they were received in the grey, and must 
have the same feel, or as near it as possible, as the sample. 
I have tried various ways, but without success, as the shade 
was dyed with a direct color and it is only certain things 
you can use in the starching, otherwise the shade is affected. 
I have been starching them on a two-bowled mangle with 
an immersion in the dope, then through the nip, then onto 
six cans and through a hot air tenter, then cool off and yard 
Any information you can secure will be appreciated. 
Contrisutor No. 224. 


off. 


Epiror Corron: 
The question relating to the 37-inch olive drill, a copy 


The 


change in finishing as regards the olive colors is due largely 


of which was submitted to me in advance, is noted. 


to the goods being finished in the dyehouse in an alkaline 
bath instead of in an astringently acid bath; this may be 
added to the dyebath if so desired. 
dyed on a two-box machine sewed together in 
The first 


The goods should be 
1,500-yard 
lengths as they come from the bale. box should 
be made up something like this: 
No. 1332 
Black 


Orange 


12 ounces brown. 
6 ounces 
6 ounces 
4 ounces Brown G 
6 ounces Sun yellow 
Softener 


Glauber’s salt. 


4 pounds 

20 pounds 

Making, with boiling water, about 16 pails altogether. The 

second box should be made up of one pail Sumac extract 

warm only—chestnut or any other astringent wil] do—l6 
pails altogether. 

The stock tubs should be made as follows (dyeing tub): 
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6b ounees 


4 ounces 


5 ounces 


and the stock 
one pail of extract, 16 pai 
The goods are run once t 


onee freshening up with on 


tub and one pail of ast: 


second 


twice, and for the 
dye, two pounds softener, 


1 


salt, in the first box (added 
of stock tub (: 

ginning of every 
bales if necessary. 
sent about 120 yards. 


Mangle 


, 1 
Stareh the 


without water a1 
same as 1\ 
(say 1,500 yards) and dry a 
four pails, water about 250 gall 
softener, about ten pounds; 
ments with Glauber’s 

Glauber’s 


Monopole 


water, and 
sottener 


stirred 


To Prevent Stretched Laps. 


CorTTo? 


EDITOR 
A lot of tl 


that split 


easily, 
being stuck, and 
j 


The lap rot I le S | ni 
I} é 1 on ne iap l wou 


the vertical calender rolls is turned by 


as it is rotated by the fluted rolls at the 


rod turns very easily it takes enoug 


++ 1] 


tort and stretch before it wi 


cotton gets around this rod, the 
easily stretched. So if the lap rod 
there 


instead of turning them freely, 
pull on the surface of the 
Any stretch in tl 
rolls will stay in, and the 
ng it hard to handle with 
it lick up and split 
Any trouble caused by 
bad shape can be remedied by 


ers, which can be bought from 


These roll 


to put in the heads. 
once or twice a year, and you 


runs down out of the | 


lap when it is lifted 
greased with the same 
automobile, where th: 
which the roller is 

minutes to grease all the rollers 

One of these ball bearing rollers will 
up, and they turn so easily 

stretching the lap. 


By using these you can make a good, tight lap, and 


sometimes with less friction on the let-off than vou have 
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COTTON BLEACHERS! 


Your selling agent 
wants durable goods. 


They mean re-orders 
and building up Good-Will. 


Tests will show that 
Solozone-bleached goods 
Are strongest and stay so. 


Combine this with a 
Permanent white and softness 


To produce unequaled goods. 


Bleaching advice free. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


709 Sixth Ave., 


thought necessary before. The less friction you ean make 
a good lap with the better for the lap. Excessive pressure 
on the lap will often stretch it by making it bulge down be- 
tween the two fluted rolls under the heavy pressure from the 
This bulge will result in permanent stretch that 


lap rod. 
Free-turning lap head rolls, and 


will make spongy laps. 
a moderate friction will make laps that are firm and com- 
pact, and that will not split or lick up. 
There are two rollers in each lap head. 
takes most of the load, so it does not make so much dif- 


The bigger one 


ference what becomes of the smaller one, except that if it 
does not turn at all a groove may wear in it and let the 
rod get too much off-center on the big roller. The big one 
is the place ball bearings are needed the worst. 


C. H. (Mass.) 


Following Up the New Man. 


Epitor Corton : 

For some time I have intended writing to tell you of 
my appreciation, as a superintendent, for the serial dis- 
cussion on “Human Relationships in Industry.” The arti- 
cle on “The Follow-up” and “Rating Help” brings to mind 
manv thoughts, so I shall diseuss this particular installment 
of the series. 

“Following-up” an operative is a very essential thing, 
whether he be an old experienced worker or an inexperi- 
enced one. The experienced one (that is, one employed 
from another mill) may know how things are done where 
he came from, but this may not be the custom at your 
plant. The things he does might not turn out as they did 


where he formerly worked. We too often take for granted 


New York City 
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that he ought to know because he’s an experienced opera- 
tive, but such is not always the case. There are quite a lot 
of different little kinks here and there that a mill is keyed 
up to and the machinery set up to, which, if worked differ- 
ently, would cause trouble. The man at the mill might not 
detect it, but the buyer who examines the products very 
minutely will notice the result of the error, and then the 
mill is in for it. The buyer doesn’t know just how much 
is coming this way, and he has to satisfy his customers. 
You know about the scrutinizing eyes of some of the old 
ladies or even the younger set. If there is anything wrong 
they will detect it. They generally make a tour of inspec- 
tion before they buy a piece of goods; in fact, they look 
over everything on the shelf and then bring another “in- 
spector” with them when they do buy. If there’s much 
complaining it gets back to the selling agents, and then 
to the mill, and then to the department. 

So it pays to “follow-up” the operative until he under- 
stands those things which satisfy the customer. I have had 
the pleasure a great many times to talk with buyers, and 
they are very “touchy” in their dealings and talk about 
the small things. Often we’d think they would talk of 
big things, but it’s the simplest sort of thing they’re inter- 
ested in. After all it’s the old adage, look out for the small 
things and there will be no big ones. 

Now, the inexperienced operative should be put with one 
of the best operatives—one who is not only a good opera- 
tive; but who has the knack of explaining in a way to be 
understood, for an order, or advice, is never completed un- 
til the one to whom it is given understands the thing just 
as the one giving it does. Consequently, the teacher must 


1 
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be able to make them understand as quickly as possible— 
and in doing so must see that the new one doesn’t get out 
of heart on the new job nor lose interest. Once they get 
sore it’s hard for them to see any further, and they will 
have to be put with someone else, and that brings up the 
question between the two, that is, between the teachers. 
“What? 
me?” or they will ask the overseer, “Why bring him to me? 
There 


Why did you leave the other one and come to 


3ill’s as good a frame hand, or weaver, as I am. 
must be something wrong with this new guy?” It is a very 
particular thing, and should be followed up very closely 
every day until the man can take work by himself and then 
the overseer, or section man or second hand, or better still, 
the overseer, should drop around his way and keep him 
posted and encouraged and explain just what is required on 
his particular job. 

Then, his rating should be watched and should follow 
He should never be allowed to 


Many a time 


closely with his education. 
think he is not being paid what the job pays. 
this has caused no little confusion. They invariably think 
they are not getting it fast enough anyway, whereas the 
mill has lost money teaching them; but they never think 
about that part of it. It’s all new to them and they take 
it for granted that it’s coming to them. 

Following up a new operative, and an experienced one, 
is a great factor. It means a better, safer organization. 
The defects are seen quicker and are more easily remedied. 
Everybody stays with his job, and this means quality and 
quantity. 

Mr. McLaurine hit the nail on the head when he said 
that the two subjects can be discussed together and should 
bring to the mind of the overseer the necessity for certain 
fundamental ideas in the discharge of their duties. 

CortTon’s this articles in 
every issue, and then file them away. 
thinks he’s got his job where it is on top, and walks through 
his room and ean’t find anything hardly to improve on, let 
him hunt up just any old copy and read Mr. McLaurine 
again, and he’ll find “oodles” of them. 

Some people scorn magazine and newspaper articles, 
but a fellow can get good out of them providing he puts 
If a man is one of those fellows 


man’s 
Then when a man 


readers should read 


something into them. 
who don’t put anything into the thoughts of these articles, 
and can’t get interested in reading them, he had better get 
him up a peck of peas, and a donkey of some kind and have 
him ready, for he is next on the shelf, and he’s asleep and 


just ready to roll off. Conrrisutor No. 14. 


Organic Mordants. 
Epiror Corron : 

Organic mordants are used more or less extensively in 
the dyehouse, and for the benefit and interest of those read- 
ers in this line of work, I will outline as best I can just 
what these are, so they will have a better knowledge as to 
their application with colors. 

Setting aside the astringents, the organic mordants may 
be referred to as two classes—albuminoid substances and 
their kindred, and, second, oily and fatty bodies. Sub- 
stances belonging to the former class have been very ex- 
tensively used by printers for fixing upon cotton the aniline 
colors, archil, picric acid, and other dyes which have but 
a feeble affinity for that fiber. 


COTTON 


The action of these substances is totally unlike that of 


the mineral mordants; they have a very strong tendency to 


combine with the coloring matters for which they are em- 


ployed; but to the fiber they merely cling in a mechanical 


manner, forming a coating, like paint over its 


surface. The matter that is really d: 


the cotton, but the thin film of albun 


posited upon it. 


The principa: mordants of this 


{ 


rived from eggs, from blood, or fron 


casein, or, as it is improperly called, ‘ 


tine. Gluten, or vegetable fibrin 


stances of an analagous nature, 


tent applied. 


1 


All these bodies agree in being 


there is no indication that they transfer : 


cotton fiber, or exert any chemical act 


they mere 


As I have already stated, 
of matter, which, in its relations 
sembles wool or silk. 


doubtless 


Never- 


Sulphur, in a state of organie combinat 
present in albumin, casein, ete., just as 
theless, as it is absent in one body, whicl 
pable of acting as an “animal mordant,” 
such sulphur is the essential element upon 
ity of aniline colors for the fiber depends 
clusively correct. 
nitrogenous 


The use of organieé 


printing. n lvel ere are 


sive in dyeing than in 


great difficulties in applying these to the goods 


though 


with evenness and regularity, and, consequently, 
beautiful shades are obtained, they vary in depth in differ- 
ent parts of the batch. 

In one department of cotton dyeing and printing, the 
Turkey red process oil serves as an assistant mordant, and 
rationale of 


ised 


cannot so far be dispensed with, although the 
its action has not The kind of oil 
for this purpose is Gallipoli, which, to be fit for use, must 


been discovered. 


be capable of forming an emulsion or milky fluid when agi- 
The oll should 
not begin to separate out from this emulsion for a period 
of at least 24 hours. 
zastor oil is largely used also for this purpose. 

W. B. (Marne) 


tated with a weak solution of pearl ashes. 


Rape, linseed, nut and poppy and 


Fly Frame Methods and Points. 


Epitor Corton: 

After having read Mr. Soniaman’s article on fly frames 
in the November issue of Corron, I have decided to write 
a few lines myself, which might interest some of the read- 
ers of Corron. 

The eternal cone belt problem, as Mr. Soniaman puts it, 
can be solved by the use of a cone belt such as he deseribes. 


In a certain mill a test on cone belts was made and a 


vears ago 1s running 


belt of this type that was put on four 


more, 


today, and will probably last another four years o1 
The rubber cone belt is also good, but not as good as the 
one described, although the first cost is much cheaper. 

We all know 


All the tension 


Tension is another question of interest. 
that too much tension stretches the roving. 
that is necessary is enough to keep the ends up; the less, 
the better, I think. 
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DAT E Dec. 13% 1924 


FRAME NO:_10 


Has changed from G22 hank Eg. Quality to 
hank Eg. Quality 


MILL NO. 1 


NO 96 











Twist Gear 





NAME : 


Section hand 








How to tell when you have enough tension is another 


question. t 


answer is that if see a frame with all 


My 
ends jumping slightly up and down the tension is ok. If 
Who should 
I believe that the section hand should 


you 


the ends run evenly you have too much tension. 
regulate the tension? 
be capable enough to know whether his tension is right 
or not. I do not believe in changing the tension gears only 
If the ten- 
sion becomes too tight or too slack, it can easily be adjusted 


when the hank or quality of cotton is changed. 


by moving the cone belt on the cones by means of the 
cone belt fork. 


In a certain mill the doffers have to doff on four frames. 


slide in the 


These frames doff four and three times daily, alternately. 
The doffer cleans the spindles three times a week, and the 
backs at The doffer 
clearers after every doff and wipe all the rail boards and 
back boards at 


the same time. must also clean all 


every doff. If a doffer shows up good at 
doffing she is given a chance at spare-handing when there 
is an opening, and while spare-handing she is given a chance 
to run frames when a tender is out. If a 


sper ler tender 


leaves, the spare-hand, if capable, is put on the frames. 
In the mill 


changing over done from different hanks and qualities of 


I am connected with there is considerable 


cotton to some other hanks or quality. When a change is 


necessary the assistant overseer gives an order (written) 
to the 


section hand to make the change. Over the sec- 


tion hand’s bench is a glass frame containing a compiled list 
of all the gears for all the different hanks and qualitiés. 


When the section hand has changed the frame he makes 
] 


out a slip, printed for the purpose, recording ft 


} 
le change, 


a carbon paper between two slips makes so he gives one 


slip to the sizer who immediately sizes the and the 


} Trames, 


other is given to the elerk who records it on the hank sheet. 
A form used for this purpose is shown in the aecompany- 
ing illustration. 

In the care of the fly frames and the cleaning of sam 


there are many suggestions to make. Some mills may be 
bothered with clogged bolsters, if the doffers when clean- 
ing the spindles would run their hand downward on the 
spindle instead of upward, as some have a tendency to do, 
they would not push the waste up into the bolster and 
there would be less clogging. Another cause is when the 
speeder tender is oiling the spindles she should take care 
that there is no waste around the top of the bolster, as if 
this becomes oil soaked it will work down into the bolster 


and clog it. 


} 


Top rolls should receive periodical 
should be 


the rollers. 


extremely caret 
A non-floid oil 
cotton flyers should be cl 


at doff. 


Caring for Combers. 


Epitor Corron: 


In the comber, 


be oiled, and the ne 
amined often. All 


should be straightened at 


once. 


In a mill where every delivery 
there should be 


> ] + 
ation at all times, 


if there are too many needles on 


the machine will not have to rer 


that a half lap is being repaired. 


a comber snouild 


All parts of 


| rood clean o suc repalr 


half 1s ‘enewlng the brushes, re-cove 


repairing the condensers. Re-cover t 


iwice or three times a 


The half laps should 


oristies ¢ two 


should also be examined very 


1 


pent or crooked n 


account 


appearance on 


‘omb not receiving a proper co! 


leather det: 


should be 


7 


this roll 


yarn. Any defects of 
thick and thin places 

All 
and polished one 


the pol hed pal 


hand, should look at 
ent settings wl 


ppe rs 


much pressure on 
i destroy the 


} 12} 
i 


in a little while 


if too little weight is it 


fibers will be drawn and disearded a 
sliver will come through. 
The proper care of the lap has also 


the saving of many a top comb. The m: 
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sliver lap machine should not be allowed to twist the sliver 
in piecing. The comber hand should take good care in put- 
ting on a new lap and see that it is not doubled at the ends. 
The lap should be broken back and a new lap put on before 
the end leaves the spool, as it will be sure to double up be- 
fore it is drawn through the feed roll and spoil the top 
Everyone knows what happens when .the tail end 


of a lap goes through the ecard hands 


comb. 
the ecard and how 
that 


holds good here upon the comber, because the combing parts 


are cautioned upon the evils will result. The same 


of a comber are still more easily damaged than those of a 
ecard. In the comber, as on the drawing, if an end comes 
the table or in the pans, like a sliver 
the 


down or breaks on 
breaking from the delivery of a drawing, it makes 
resulting sliver too light. 

When a sliver is pieced up, the defective one, that has 
been delivered into the can for the period that the end was 
broken, should be taken from the can. The amount of waste 
may be increased by feeding later or by closing the nippers 
later or by setting the top combs at a greater angle or by 
setting the top combs nearer the fluted segments. Curling is 
made because the leather rolls are badly covered or not 
varnished as they should be, or dry for oil. The lining may 
not be right or the top rolls may be out of place or not 
weighted correctly. 

The production of a.comber is generally obtained by 
breaking the ends at the coiler and running the comber for 
say a minute. Then the end is again broken and the amount 
weighed. Multiply the weight delivered in a minute by the 
number of minutes the comber is run and divide by 7.000. 
A certain per cent is allowed for stopping, and this varies 
according to the number of comber hands and the delivery 
of the comber. However, about five per cent is generally 
allowed. We seldom see much said about the comber, and 
as we are now in a fine yarn age “down South,” so to 
speak, would love to see a little comber discussion coming 


“Bas (N, C.)” 


along now and then. 


Overcoming Weaving Troubles. 


Epitor Corron : 
In answer to the question of “Pine Tree State (Maine),” 
which was referred to me, I will say that there are several 
things that will cause the filling to knock-off. One cause 
is the shuttle being checked too suddenly in the battery end 
of the loom. The loom may be run with the minimum 
amount of power, and still the shuttle may be checked too 
suddenly. This may be caused by the check strap being 
badly worn, or an improper setting of the check strap. 
My way of setting a check strap is to push the picker 
stick back in the end of the lay with the shuttle, then set 
the adjustable slide casting as far forward as it will go, 
and then adjust the check strap so it will be almost tight 
against the picker stick and the front end of the adjustable 
slide. This will give better service and more of a gradual 
check to the shuttle than any other setting I have found. 
The binder spring being a little weak will sometimes be 
the cause of the shuttle being checked too suddenly. 
Another thing—the point of the quill must be exactly 
in the center of the shuttle. The point being too high or 
too low or too far to one side will not allow the filling to 
be drawn off evenly. Care also must be taken to insert 
the bristles in the shuttle so as to give the same tension on 
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the filling both on the top and the bottom of the quill. 

Another thing that will help is to have the shed open as 
wide as possible, and to have the shedding cams set a little 
late; that is, set the cams so the harnesses will be level with 
the crank shaft 144 or 2 inches past the bottom center. 
This gives the shuttle a little more time to pull all the 
kinks out of the filling before the shed begins to close up 
on the filling. 

After trying all of these ideas, if they do not produce 
results, the next thing is to enlist the cooperation of the 
spinner. This trouble sometimes can be caused by a de- 
fective starting and finishing of the bobbin at the spinning; 
But 


I think it best for a man to exhaust every possible means 


or it may be caused by too much twist in the filling. 


before he lays the blame on the other fellow; in other 
words, “Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” 
I would like to read more answers to this question, as 
this is a pretty’mean problem to handle sometimes. 
Jack (TExAs) 


Epitor Corron : 

In response to “Pine Tree State,” who first says he 
is having trouble with filling knocking off and weaving in 
on the small end and also on the barrel end of the bobbin 
on wide looms, I would suggest, first, that he see thai his 
checks are in good shape. It takes an especially good check 
on wide looms. Then he should see that the filling is made 
with the ring rail going down fast and up slow, and should 
see that the ridges on the bobbins are right. A regular 
Draper quill should be okeh. If he will have the bobbins 
made as stated, and tightly wound, this, together with good 
cheeks, ought to do it. 

He says he is having trouble with the new crop of cot- 
ton. Although it may be bought for 11/16 to 11% inch, 
the new crop has a tremendous amount of short staple stuff 
in it, and it may be that “Pine Tree State’s” spinner is 
nursing his end of it to the detriment of a good wound 
bobbin. 

As to taking the selvage strings off of a cut of cloth 
from the loom, I do not know of any device or machine for 
doing it, but my method is to use a regular gasoline blow 
torch and singe the rolls as they come from the weave room. 
I have a stiff brush or a card clothing brush with which we 
brush over the end of the roll, and we singe off the loose 
ends. It works perfectly, and there is no danger of fire 


if ordinary care is used. K. L. (Ga.) 


Causes for Stretched Roving. 


Epitor Corton: 

Some men claim that stretched roving is an evil caused 
by the imperfect construction of the fly frame on the part 
of the builder. I for one say that this is not due to this, 
but to improper care of the machines, as regards cleaning, 
oiling, repairing, and humidity. 

Stretched roving can be caused by the poker bar and 
taper gear collecting waste, causing them to bottom. They 
will run in this condition for hours before it becomes known 
to the section man. This means the cone belt will not move 
as far as it should move, and possibly will wait until the 
carriage has made half a journey up or down. Some 
section men clean, oil and regulate this point while others 
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JORDAN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


24 years of specialization 


backs every Jordan Bobbin 


you purchase — insuring 


unequalled quality in ma- » 


terial, workmanship and 


satisfaction. 


Specify JORDAN 
on your 
next bobbin order 


BOBBIN 


MILLS 


Monticello, Ga. Toecane, N. C. 
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will place extra weight on the weight chain in order to fore« Back-Filling Bleached Goods in India. 
the letting-off. Using extra weight is not a very good prac (Continued from page 246 


tice because all the weight necessary was placed on this : 
" No water is added to the mixing tub 


let-off motion when it was made, and any added weight . ie 
: ‘ is used for diluting the ingredients, si 

causes wear on the pigeon or wing brackets. It also will ' a 
; more easily through the seive. The 

cause the frame to make tangled roving, called runovers, ? : : * 
. ; ; stirred after each application. Allo 
due to the ratchet being held too tightly against the ratchet ' 
. , Pe i for the increase in volume during 

stop pawls which, from actuak experience, proves irregular ; 
z : direet steam is used. 
changing of the carriage is the cause; or the coils on the ri Tike é 
: ; [his mixing when boiled 
ends of the bobbin are mislaid, resulting in rough-ended The follow: ; 
‘ ‘ - he following 1s 
bobbins which cause much difficulty at the next process. . opie 
quality of cloth than i 


80 lb. corn 


9 b 1¢eke I 


Don’t misunderstand me. All mills don’t allow these things; 
but some of them do. 
Another point that doesn’t receive the proper att 


is the pitch of the gearing. Some men seem to thi 
so long as a gear has the same number of teeth in its ci! Be eta 
cumference it is all right, regardless of its size. However, ; er 
this is untrue; the size of the gear is as necessary as th bedaious <cagitiat 
number of teeth. If they are not of the proper size ther gallons. From 
will be unnecessary wear—I have seen all the ends cut work out it apeigs _— 
down on the frame, and the section man and overseer could SP¢aking, = 58 « 

not find anything wrong, and would satisfy themselves by wett, more Turkey \aahabig 
saying the operative caused it when cleaning. However, ex- °P°"s the yarn tightly twists d, 
perience and examination of the draft and back roller aavisetle to a 4 oe 
gears proved the gears were not of the same pitch, and will dust. A fairly firm aig ew ee ae 
that was what caused the trouble. I know of mills using ™ llow considerably after being baled for some 
draft gears of 27 teeth each and a difference in their cir Certain qualities of bleached twills can be bi 
cumferences of more than a half an inch, while there are this machine with good results, the twill being 
back roller gears being used with more than an inch dif- the process. 

ference in their circumferences, although they had the same The following is a good mixture 
number of teeth. The gear with the wrong pitch tries to 30 lb. corn starch. 

ride the gear having the proper pitch, causing both gears 90 lb. white dextrin. 
gallon mercine glaze 


i] 


to become unnecessarily worn. 


] 
With reference to humidity and temperature, science 1 gill turkey red oil. 
3oiled.to 90 gallons. 


tells us the air will not contain as much water at a low 
temperature as it will at a higher temperature. Science If a good luster is desired, 1 
tells us if at 16 degrees Centigrade or 60.8 degrees Fahren- 1s recommended. 
heit the air can contain 1344 grams of water per cubic Certain qualities of striped shirti 
meter when the air is fully saturated; but if the air at this bleaching and require filling. If c| 
temperature contains only 6.75 grams per cubic meter, the ed, the goods must be back-filled 
relative humidity is 50 per cent. Here is the way I figure will be found very useful: 
actual humidity, and if I am wrong will appreciate some 75 lb. corn starch. 
reader’s correcting me: 30 lb. white dextrin. 
Wet bulb reading, 60.8 degrees F.; .88 « 60.8 53.50 3 buckets china clay. 
degrees, wet bulb reading. - ~ (22.2% 6 quarts turkey red oil 
— 60.8 — 11.88, actual humidity or water in air. 11.28 — 1 pint glycerine. 
23.50 — 90.22 per cent relative humidity, or a depression Boil up to 90 gallons. 
of 6.3 degrees. If the cloths are of a very 
I do not know how to figure humidity from the depres- to tint the starch. 
sion; however, good results are obtained from this ealeula Many useful finishes on grey clot] 
tion. The amount of water the air can contain depends on this machine, but shrinkage must 
the temperature. At a temperature of 50 degrees F. the The Dyer and Calico Printer 
air will be saturated if it contains 9.33 grams of water per 


cubic meter. While in the foregoing example the air could , . 
ee as neven Roving. 
contain 13.50 grams of water per cubic meter, and a dif- 


ference of 10.8 degrees in temperature. Therefore, humidi- 
fiers should not be allowed to put out as much water with 
low temperature as wi igh temperature, I should wlan 
Ty Ae Ae (BC. Men Manage” would 
yvercome uneven roy 
T. C. Bentiey has been made superintendent of t mill; after the rovir 


Southern Weaving Company, Greenville, 8. C., which start is not parallel. 


ed operations a few months ago. roving. 
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BR UNZOL 
[— 


Not more fabrics—but better fabrics. 
Not ordinary finishes—but sales-making 
finishes. 


Use BRUNZOL PRODUCTS—Size As- 
sistants, Waxes, Gums, Softeners and Water- 
proofing Compound to give your fabrics first 
call in every market. 


Adeline Wax Ribolin 
Boil-Off-Oil Roselin Oil 
Chafe Mark Softener 
Eradicator Terpol-Hydrate 
Finish V Terpolin 
Finish WL Tetraoleonat 
Finish WS Supra Tragantol 
Oleonat P Waterproofing 
Oleonat Soap Compound 


You are invited to consult our complete laboratory department 
about finishing processes. 


Write for samples of these BRONZOL 
pia PRODUCTS 


7 NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


7) Wew ar Boston -ProvipENcE-CHATTANOOGA-ATLANTA NEWARK,.N.A,. 


SIZE ASSISTANTS, SOFTENERS, WATERPROOFING COMPOUND, WAXES, GUM 
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Fly Frame Winding. 


Epiror CorrTon: 

In the November issue of Corron I find an article en- 

tled “The Fly Frame” and written by “J. L. (Mass.).” 

rhe fourteenth paragraph reads as follows: 

“The actual revolving of the bobbins being chiefly per- 
formed by the fixed bevel wheel on the frame shaft, as in 
Houldworth’s motion or by the cross shaft as in Howard 
© Bullough’s differential motions, and not as is often sup- 
posed, by the cone drums and their attendant 
hese only imparting such revolutions in a bobbin-leading 
frame as to equal the surface speed of the roller. 
nstanee, a frame with a spindle speed of 1,250 revolutions 
per minute and a front roll speed of 115 revolutions per 
minute would, if the diameter of the empty bobbin and 
the roller were equal, only receive from the cone drums 115 
revolutions, whereas from the fixed part it would receive 
1,250 revolutions; so that while the cone drums only per- 
form part of the winding, they perform that part which is 
most vital, the part of evenly regulating the tension of the 
roving, and to do this the cones are designed on the prin- 
ciple of a parabolic curve, this curve being adjusted into a 


motions, 


For 


pair of concave and convex cones so as to allow the belt 
to be always maintained at one tension and to allow pro- 
portional adjustments to the increasing diameter of the 
bobbin, and it is at this point in the regulating of the pro- 
portional adjustments that the troubles of a frame come 


” 
in. 


The above is so misleading that I could not let it pass 
unchallenged. “J. L.” is no doubt a subseriber to Corron 
and must have in hand Professor Parker’s Cotton Mill Ma- 
chinery Calculations. If he will turn to page 132 he will 
find the following: 

“The bobbins must revolve as fast as the spindles and 
enough in excess of this speed to wind on the amount of 
roving delivered by the front roll. As the bobbins increase 
in size, the number of revolutions necessary to wind on the 
roving decreases, and consequently the bobbins must de- 
erease in speed.” 

Continuing in the same paragraph, Mr. Parker states, 
“The compound receives this variable speed from the bot- 
tom cone, combines it with the constant speed of the main 
The 
speed of the bobbins, due to the motion of the main shaft, 
equal 


shaft, and delivers it as one motion to the sleeve gear. 


considering the bottom cone as being stationary, is 
to the speed of the spindles and consequently no winding 
would take place.” 

Continuing again, he states in the same paragraph, 
“When the bottom cone is in motion, the speed of the bob- 
bins is greater than the speed of the spindles, and the rov- 
ing is being wound on the bobbins. This additional speed 
of the bobbins, spoken of as the excess speed of the bob- 
bins, is due to the bottom cone speed and is necessary to 
produce the winding.” 

The writer has had always a great regard for Mr. 
Parker, having followed his work for years and found him 
always correct. As referred to in the foregoing, Mr. 
Parker conveys to us, that on all bobbin leading fly frames, 
we have two speeds, one known as the constant speed and 
the other as the excess speed. The first refers to all con- 
stant speeds, while the other means the speeds-of the bot- 


tom cone and its train to the bobbins. 
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When Mr. 


stationary no winding would take 


states: 


Parker 
and proves “J. L.” dead wrong \ 
tom cone performs only part of 
tom cone performs all of the windir 

Following is the proof: Consid 
as standing still, and we will assume 
draw through the 
ing. Thus it wil] be 
agent to wind on 
into the roving. To accomplish 
and flyer at a positive speed, 
front roller. 

So, from the foregoing, 
speeds referred to have each 
speed delivers and puts in the twist 
does all the winding-on; not a part ol 
without aid from the driving shaft, as 
us believe. How ean the driving shaft 
gear be a help to the bottom cone whe 
drives the differential sleeve at a higher raté 
the periphery? If “J. L.” answers this 
will explain. 

Like “H. H. Y.,” “J. L.”’? mentions 
but it does not mean anything. 

I should like to have “J. 
dope to sit down and enlighten me on the followi 

Let us 
hank roving we are forced to change 
from 20 to 18. This, 
speed of the bobbin, and would also 


L.,” after reading 


assume that owing to a eal cha 


t y 
he compo 


you must ad would reduce the 


necessarily 


movement of the rack at each completion 


What 


have on the parabolie curves of 


smaller lateral 


effect does change 


of the earriage. 


The Winding Motion on a Roving Frame. 
Epiror Corron: 
So far as I 


on the roving frame has not been dealt with in 


know the subject of the nding motion 


Corre yN, 


at least, not in its entire principle. I hope, therefore, a 


few remarks relative to this subject may be of interest. 


There are, of course, several operations, each one in 


itself a complete motion, and vel all are essential to suecess- 
fully wind the roving onto the bobbin. 
1 


the bobbin must revolve so as to wind 


al 


as it is delivered by the front rolls. 
sary to impart to the bobbin a 
to lay the coils of roving side 


motion is necessary whereby the the 
1 y +h, 
each Fourth, 


bobbin can be changed at the end of 
we must have a means by which we can make each succeed- 
build tl 
1e@ t a 1 bott TT) tné 


the work. 


ing layer of roving shorter, to bobbin with a 


] 
[ 


taper, so that the coils at t bob- 
bin will not slip off the edges 


The first motion, that of winding the 


spoil 
roving on the bob- 
bin, necessitates changing the r.p.m. of the bobbin as each 
succeeding layer is wound on, so that the surface speed of 
the bobbin will be maintained equally with that of the front 
roll, as the diameter increases. This change of speed i 
effected through the use of the builder motion, differentia 


and cones. 
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You Get these 
—notpossessed by ordinary — 
spools- when you use- 
Vulcanized 


Eliminate your spool Eliminate broken ends 
on your warpers due to 
spools and thus increase 
warper production 20% 
to 30%. 


replacement expense. 








| Eliminate loss of 
yarn due to spools. 
This loss runs 
into thousands of 
dollars in many 
mills. 


Materially improve the 





Eliminate all possibility quality of your warps. 


of injury to employees 

from rough or slivered 

spovis. E:iminate spool- 

er kinks and knots due 

to spools. 

[mproved warp-qual- 
ity betters the qual- 
ity and increases the 
production in your 
weave room. 


Increase about 10% the 


yardage on your spools. 

The use of Lestershire 
Vulcanized Fibre Spools 
is a mill economy. In- 
quiries are invited re- 
garding the savings to 
be expected through 
their use in your own 
mill. 








Unconditional Guarantee 
Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools are guaranteed unconditionally. 
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Southern Office 
146 Baldwin Street Also manufacturers of high grade wooden spools of every description. 519 Johnston Bk 
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The bobbin receives its motion from two sources. From 
a constant speed from the jack-shaft and a variable speed 
from the cone drums. 

It is necessary to have some means of controlling the 
variable speed furnished by the cone drums, and for this 
purpose the builder motion is used. The builder regulates 
cone belt, changing the belt to a new 
As each 


change in traverse takes place the builder moves the cone 


the position of the 

position each time the traverse motion changes. 

belt a slight distance toward the large diameter of the bot- 

tom cone, thus reducing the r.p.m. of the bobbin to com- 

pensate for its increased diameter. 

the cones, 
This ar- 


rangement is so coneeived that, without the cone drive, the 


The two drives, that is the jack shaft and 


are brought together at the differential motion. 


bobbins and spindles will run at the same speed, with the 
result that no winding of the roving would be possible. 

The speed of the traverse of the bobbin rail must be 
slowed down, as the bobbin increases in diameter to allow 
extra time for the coil to be wound on. This is accomplish- 
ed by driving the traverse from the cones. 

The direction of traverse is changed at the end of every 
layer by means of the builder motion and the twin gears. 
These are a pair of bevel gears having the same number 
of teeth and are set opposite each other, with the teeth 
to the inside. These twin gears are driven by a small pin 
ion and are so set that only one of the pair of twins may 
be in mesh with the pinion at one time. The twin gears are 
mounted on a sliding shaft and as the carriage reaches the 
completion of the traverse a catch is released which moves 
the shaft sideways, throwing one twin gear out of con- 
tact 


cessantly in one direction, and by throwing first one twin 


and the other in contact. The pinion revolves in- 
and then the other in mesh alternately the direction of tra 


verse is changed. This change must essentially be brought 
about very rapidly, of course, otherwise a slovenly taper 
will result. The English builder, employing dead weight- 
ing, has a decided advantage in speed over the America: 
type which uses a spring and segment gear, although the 
American builder is not nearly so complicated as the Eng- 
lish builder. The traverse from top to bottom of the bob- 
bin is much more easily changed on the American type, also. 

The length of traverse that the rai] makes is also gov- 
the builder motion. The eatch governing the 


erned from 


changing of the twin gears is so contrived that it changes 


tle earlier at each succeeding layer put on bobbin. 
is, of course, the tapering motion. 
To properly set the winding motion when starting up a 


new frame, the speed of the bobbin must be such that it 
will just take up the roving delivered by the front rolls, 
when winding on the bare bobbins. 

If the bobbin does not make the required r.p.m. to prop- 
erly take care of the roving being delivered, the bottom cone 
gear should be changed. This gear, being a driver, a small- 
er cone gear will give the bobbin less r.p.m. and a larger 
gear a greater number of r.p.m. When making this ad- 
justment care must be taken to see that the cone belt is as 
far back as it can be set. When a change of one tooth in 
the bottom cone gear is too much, a slight change in the 
position of the cone belt will be necessary to properly ad- 
just the bobbin speed. 

When once the bottom cone gear has been found for 


correct winding, it should never be. ehanged, unless the 
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diameter 
or else a 
very hard-twiste 
would have the same 
on the emply bobbi 
After the 


rectly, no changes should 


hrst lay 


sion on the succes 


The tens 


is moved on the 


sion gears. 
cones al 
The most important 
is, In my estimation, te 
the bobbin will be very 
flyer, causing stoppagé 
a greater evil will 
weak roving. 
When testing 
a few ends sho 
There 


year on a 


found. 
new 
experiment. 

When making a 
ot one tooth each time u 
back one tooth to the 


made in the gear, a new set 


on the bare bobbin, and cont 


beeome too tight or too slac} 


and change the gear 

it does not begin to ru 
the full 
tooth. The 


end 


bobbin have be¢ 


{ 


reason for runn 


a slack ean 


very eas 
end will stretch 
remedied. 

The most common troubl 
and this may be eaused by 
bin and bobbin ra 
so that anything 
tion would cause 
the cone belt. A fey 
requiring oil, or not 
ing oil, or not being p 
binds, and the bobbi 

The lay gear has also co 
[ firmly believe that it is 
ever a change in numbers 


If the tension 


in the diameter of 
bobbin to ink rease 


+ 


causing the ends to 
gears have been determined, 
lay eonstant should be four 
when making a change in 
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Indanthrene _ 
Thio-Indigo 
Helindon 
Hydron 


—and other vat dyes 


Stock and Importations 


direct from the manufacturers 


A complete line of 


Acid, Basic, Chrome, Sulphur and Direct Colors, 
Intermediates. Cotton Finishes, Turkey Red 
Oils, Soluble and Leather Oils 


Manufactured by 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Williamsburg Chemical Co. 
and other American manufacturers 


HAMETZ& CO“< 


122 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


128 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 132 Chesnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
30114 West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 316 Turk’s Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
449 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Reproducing a Cloth From a Sample. 
Epitor Corton: 

In view of the fact that most of the designing work 
done in this country is copying or reproducing from old 
samples, this letter may be interesting. To be sure this 
subject has been treated by many eminent authors both in 
this country and abroad. But this letter is a little bit dif- 
ferent. 

To reproduce a cloth is not at all the simple matter it 
first may look: Men who are engaged in this kind of work 
know what it means. It is all very simple, if the copying 
What I mean is that the reproduced 
cloth should be exactly like the original one. But suppose 
conditions call for a change, which is quite usual. Then 
many real problems will come up. For instance, a sam 
Within 
short time he expects to see a reproduced sample and with 
It is understood that he will sometimes 


is purely copying. 


ple is received from a broker. a comparatively 
it the quotation. 
send out many samples to different mills, and he will com- 
pare the reproduced samples as well as the quotations. A 
little change here by the designer will cause a difference 
in price, which usually means to get or to lose the order. 
This is especially important when the mill is short of or- 
ders and wants to keep running. Of there are 
numerous examples and it is as often that the change is 
done the other way. By that I mean it does not always 
follow that the change is intended to lower the manufac- 
turing cost. Now let us see how this thing works out! 

The following example given here is just one example 
to show the general method that should be followed in or- 
der to facilitate the work. It is almost impossible to cover 
all the cases in a short article like this. 

Let us assume that an analysis of the old sample cloth 


course, 


gives the following data: 

The sample contains two kinds of warp—on top and 
bottom beams—and only one kind of filling. Sley and pick 
68 x 58, reed width 30 inches and cloth width 28 inches; 
yards per pound, 5.24; the yarns used, top beam 2/15, 
bottom beam 28, and filling 32—all being cotton yarn. An 
examination of the patterns in detail and a little calcula- 
tion shows that in 100 yards of cloth there are 3.11 pounds 
of top warp, 9.50 pounds of bottom warp, and 6.47 pounds 
of filling. 

These are our data to work with. Let us further sup 
pose that the broker wants us to make the following change 
(the change is here purposely made very simple in order 
to make it clear in the beginning): To use the same pat- 
tern and the same sley and pick and change the counts of 
yarns to make the reproduced cloth to be 6.00 yards per 
pound instead of 5.24. The balance of the pattern must 
be retained. 

Most of the authors work out the layout plan first and 
this is where the writer differs from most of them. The 
writer proposes to follow it out in the following manner. 
Without touching the layout plan at all the counts of the 
different warps and filling can be found. Let us see how 
this works. 

With the data given, first find out the percentage in 
weights of the different warps and the filling. 

Illustration: 3.11 + 9.50 + 6.47 = 19.08 pounds. 

Top beam will be (3.11 & 100) 19.08 16.3 per 


cent. 
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In the same manner we find the 


per cent and the filling beam to be « 
of the three being 100 per cent. 
The second thing is to find 
here we come across another int 
to space and time limitations 
The way to find it is to multi 
its percentage and divide bi 
The proof of it 


mix up, so for our purpose here we 


is correct. 


right without further question. 
By arranging the foregoing int 
something like. this: 
Old cloth—5.24 yards per 


Wt. q 
5 16.3 
inches.... 9.50 49.8 

6.47 33.9 


19.08 100 


Top beam 
Bottom, 


Total 
Here is the average count of 
that if we replace all the counts of 
by 27.22s, the per pound w 
5.24. The number 2.44, 13.95, ete. 


formula given. 


ya rds 


The next thing is to find the weig! 
make. As 
pound is 6.00, and it follows that th 


new cloth we want to requit 
18 
100 
= 16.666 po 
6 
Next we divide up this 16.666 po 
as in the old cloth to the warps 


] 


done, we can get the counts of tl 


new cloth by multiplying the counts 
5.24. We can 


the new cloth by multiplying the 


also 2 


factor, 6 et 

cloth by the same factor. After we get 

for the new cloth, we ean check 

multiplying the counts by its 

result by 100. These added 

the average count we get by th 
6 


pereentag 


+ +} 
LOge r 


31.2 average 
5.24 
By tabulating the second part 
something like 


get for the new cloth 
New 


eloth—6.00 vards 


Top beam 
Bottom, inches 
Filling 33.9 


16.666 100 

The last one proves that our numerical work is right. I 
must add that in both cases the column Wt. represents the 
that 
our ecaleulations are all 


weight in pounds of yarn (warp or filling) in 


yards of cloth. Since based on 


100 yards. The reason why 100 yards is chosen is just to 
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The Atlanta Biltmore 


The Bowman coast-to-coast group of hotels offers surpassing ser- 
vice and a most unusual measure of comfort at prices made pos- 
sible only by capable management and a superior organization. 


All Bowman hotels extend a hearty invitation to commercial and 
business travelers, with an assurance that those who must needs 
observe economy will find that despite the distinguished environ- 
ment Biltmore prices are distinctly moderate. 


600 large, attractively-furnished 
rooms each with bath, 
circulating ice water and full 
Bowman service features. Geor 
gia sunshine and fine air pour 


outside 


unobstructed into every room. 


The Atlanta Biltmore is conven 
ient to all shopping centers and 


within ten minutes of all Rail- 


road Stations yet its admirable 


location places it. remote from 
smoke and disturbing city noises 


The World Famous 
Group of 
BOWMAN HOTELS 


New York City 

The Biltmore 

The Commodore 
The Belmont 

The Murray Hill 

The Ansonia 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Biltmore 
Havana, Cuba 

The Sevilla Biltmore 
Providence, R. I. 
The Biltmore 
Belleair, Fla. 

The Belleview 
New London, Conn. 
Griswold on the 
Thames 
Atlanta, Georgia 
The Biltmore 


RATES 


Single, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 

Double, $5.50, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00 
Club Breakfasts, 60c, 70c, 80c, 90c, $1.00 
Plate Luncheons, $1.00, $1.23, $1.50 


Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


John McEntee Bowman, President 
William Candler, Vice Pres. & Treas. 
Holland B. Judkins, Vice Pres. & Manager 
William C. Royer, Associate Manager 
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ean be 


Any 


ised without altering the answer. 


make the ealculation easier. other number 


The foregoing is a very simple case. Of course, there 
are many others, more complex ones. For instance, if the 

and pick or either of the two is changed, the caleula 
tion will be different. But the present one serves very 
well to illustrate the general principle involved in such 
problems. Incidently it also brings to light the importance 
of the average count in helping to simplify the solution of 
such problems. 

H. Y. (Mass.) 


A Rule for Humidity. 


Epiror Corron: 
tober issue “T. 


explains the advantage which he claims for main 


Writing under this subject in your O 
Ac A” 


taining the humidity by preserving a constant ratio betwee 


the dry bulb temperature and the wet bulb temperature. 

Without quarreling in any way with your correspond- 
ent’s statement it seems to me that he is “putting the eart 
before the horse.’ The ratio which he recommends is that 
the wet bulb thermometer should read 88 per cent of the 
dry bulb, which corresponds very closely to maintaining 
a constant relative humidity of 63 per cent provided that 
the temperatures are observed with the sling psychrometer. 
If they are observed from the ordinary wet and dry bulb 
thermometer the humidity would in fact be considerably 


lower than 63 per cent—probably too low for the best 


working conditions in spinning or weaving but possibly 
enough for the ecard room. 

Now it would seem to me no easier to observe the ther 
mometers and to go through the ealeulation of applying 
relation between 


find out whether the 


or not than it 


the percentage to 


them is correct is to observe the thermom- 
eters and then find whether the humidity is correct by con- 
table or a caleulator. 


sulting ¢ Either method may be used 


but the ratio should be correct if we use “T. A. A.’s” method 
and the correct humidity should be selected if we use the 
ordinary method. 

t]} 


The important thing is that the observations should 


be taken with a correct instrument and not with the ordi 
nary unreliable wet and dry bulb stationary thermometer. 
Unless the instrument is correct, the inferences drawn from 
the observations will be wrong and the atmospheric condi- 
tion will therefore be wrong. 

It is on this very point that many manufacturers fail 
to realize the advantages of an automatie humidity regula- 
tor. All good regulators are designed on the very prin 
ciple that your correspondent describes—namely, that the 
humidity may be held constant at any desired level by main 
taining a constant ratio between the wet and dry bulb ther 
mometers. If the regulator is one of a reliable make it will 
perform the following operations: 

First. It will observe the temperatures correctly. 


Second. It will mechanically perform the process of 
comparing the temperatures, and 
Third. 


in either direction it will turn.the humidifiers off or on 


The moment the proper ratio is departed from 


until the ratio between the temperatures is restored to its 
correct value. 

No amount of temperature-taking and hand control of 
a humidifier system will even approach the stabilization of 
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To Improve Yarn Strength. 
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INVITATION 


IS CORDIALLY EXTENDED TO 


MANUFACTURERS 


To investigate and determine for themselves the advantages of the SOUTH 
as a location for Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, Auto Tires, Textile Machinery, 
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Electrical machinery and supplies, and many other kinds of manufacturing 


enterprises. 


a short advertisement. Write for full particulars. 
ment will gladly give you all the assistance possible. 


R. M. HARDING, Manager. 


HUTCHINS, Sales Manager. 


G Kk 


Some time ago we found that the diameter of our bands 
had got too small, that is to say, the grooves in the spin- 
dle whirls had worn round. Upon examination we found 
that there was no groove frictional contact as was intended 
when the whirl was put out. So we had to increase the 
diameter of the bands, or make them heavier, to take up 
Travelers also can play a prominent 
travelers that are too heavy 


this worn groove. 
part in the strength of yarns; 
weaken the yarn. 

I assume that “E. A. G.” has the carding in good shape. 
A few suggestions might be, to look after the tensions, oil- 
ing, twisting and cleaning, especially on the top rollers; 
the evenness on the pickers; the evenness of the setting on 
the cards. 
and in getting up the sliver after stripping, time should be 
allowed for the sliver to get back to its proper weight. 


T. A. D. (Ga.) 


The stripping of the cards should be watched 





The old- 


er method of allowing a boy to go around with an oil can 


The lubrication of looms is always a problem. 


and a pad, pointing the can at each bearing in turn and 
forcing some oil out of the can, not only is wasteful, but 
owing to lint filling the oil-hole, often the bearing does not 
receive sufficient lubrication. A more modern method has 
been the application of grease as a lubricant because of the 
diminished tendency to fly around. Now, however, the Carr 
Fastener Co., Boston, 39, Mass., have developed the “Dot” 
lubricator as a quick and positive way of getting grease to 


the bearings. This device, it is stated, makes the greasing 


of a bearing easier and quicker than the task of oiling was 
in the past, and once a loom is fitted with the proper “Dot” 
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nipples, pointing out in the safest directions, the operation 
becomes as simple as turning a key in a series of locks, as 
one hand does it all, the manufacturers explain. 

To fit the “Dot” system to looms already installed re- 
quires some machine work. The usual method is to take 
off the upper half of the bearing, plug up the two oil holes 
with wooden pegs, and drill a new hole through the center. 
This hole should be drilled to a 4%-inch pipe tap as this is 
The bearing is put 
together again, and the nipple screwed down until it is tight. 


the standard size of the “Dot” nipple. 


If it is an angle nipple and does not point out in an ac- 
cessible position, it should be turned further in until it is 
properly pointed. Then the application of the grease gun 
does the rest. The Walraven Company, Atlanta, Ga., are 
distributors of this system. 

C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Company, 18 to 88 Thirty-Third 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., have just issued a new edition of their 


textile catalog, a very interesting and comprehensive booklet 
The 


catalog is known as No. 902A, and contains 52 pages. At 


regarding temperature control in the textile industry. 


the beginning of the book are shown simplified flow charts 
of the cotton and woolen industries, which show the impor- 
tant processes in these industries which require automatic 
temperature control. The next two pages explain briefly 
the principal “Tag” indicating, recording and controlling 
instruments. 

The next 24 pages—half of the book—are devoted to 
discussions of the more important textile processes requir- 
ing automatic control. For the cotton mill man this section 
contains discussions on warp sizing, dyeing, drying, etc., 
written from the standpoint of the textile man rather than 
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from the standpoint of the temperature engineer. These 
discussions contain some very interesting information and 
data regarding temperature control in the various processes. 

The balance of the book is left for the catalog proper 

and this has been compiled in such a way as to make it 
convenient to specify and order “Tag” recording, indicating 
and controlling instruments for the various applications 


Southern Textile Basket Ball Tournament. 


BY W. M. GRIER. 


Textile executives will be interested to know that, con- 
sidering the number of competing athletes, the Southern 
Textile Basket Ball Tournament, held in Greenville, S. C., 
each year, is the largest athletic event in the South. Of 
course the college football games draw larger crowds and 
the college tournaments are more widely advertised and 
are given more publicity, but from the standpoint of the 
number of active participants, nothing in the South today 
touches the textile tournament. 

By way of contrast, consider the 8. I. A. A. and S. I. 
C. tuurnaments with a recent tournament of the textile 
organization. In the first there were thirteen teams, and 
in the second about the same number—and the Southern 
Textile tournament had fifty-one teams in it! Allowing 
ten men to a team that makes five hundred and ten active 
participants against something like a hundred and thirty 
or forty in the college tournaments. 

The teams in the textile tournament are drawn from 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Ala- 
bama, so the scope of territory is greater than that of the 
colleges. The class of playing in our tournament is regard- 
ed of the highest quality by the officials of the games, who 
are brought in from colleges, city athletic clubs, and the 
like. Most of the players have never played football, and 
the roughness characteristic of college playing is entirel\ 
absent. 

But while the Southern Textile Basket Ball Tournament 
is great from the standpoint of numbers of participants, 
and extensive in the scope of territory covered, more im 
portant are the underlying principles in the establishment 
of the tournament. What are these? 

Just a few years ago a great many of the mills went in 
strongly for baseball. It was popular with old and young 
alike, and since it was an out-door sport, it was splendid 
for the physical development of the participants. But 
there were serious problems that arose in connection with 
baseball, One of these was the question of professionalism, 
and there is no doubt that it has crippled its usefulness 
and popularity in mill communities for a long time to come. 
Players outside of the regular mill employees were brought 
in and paid for playing ball, and thus were the mill em- 
ployees deprived of the benefit of out-door exercise. The 
class of players brought in were not of the highest roder, 
and while they were nominally on the pay-roll they were 
not actual employees and they loafed around all week 
and their moral influence was not good. 

Then it was that some of the far-sighted recreational 
directors of the mills realized that something must be done 
to counteract this tendency, or sports of all kinds in the 
mill communities would be injured. They were convinced 
that the problem of professionalism in baseball would be 
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hard to cope with, and 
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was suggested 
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The first year there were only 
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amate 
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Another 
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Efficiency Experts. 
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In his article “Efficiency and 
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some of my statements, but 
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NDAMENTAI 


OU wish to manufacture at a point where your 











cost will be at a minimum, yet produce a high 


standard commodity. 


In the territory served by the Seaboard Air Line 





Railway you will find a desirable combination of 






cheap power, ideal climatic conditions, abundance of 






native white labor, raw materials near at hand and 






splendid transportation facilities. 






The southern textile development has been possi- 





ble because of this ideal combination of fundamentals. 







There remains an untapped reservoir of 2,000,000 


people available for textile operations. 






The communities of the South will welcome you : 


and work with you in establishing a satisfactory rela- 






tionship. 






The territory traversed by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway has been surveyed for its textile opportuni- 







ties by Lockwood, Greene & Company, Engineers. 






This department or Lockwood, Greene & Com- 





pany, Engineers, will gladly furnish you complete 






and specific information, 


DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


Seaboard Air Line Railway Company, 
202 Oglethorpe Bldg., Savannah, Georgia 















Chas. A. McKeand Clement S. Ucker, 


General Industrial Agent Director of Development 
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Carding Discussion Held at Greenwood. 


(Continued from nage 240.) 
extreme care must be exercised, otherwise the cotton of 
course would curl. 

David Clark, of Charlotte, asked Mr. Blair 


view of his statements he believed if a 


whether in 
heating coil were 
placed under the picker beaters, it would assist 

the cotton. In answer Mr. Blair explained it was necessary 
to have the cotton subjected to a specified relative humidity 
for a long enough period of time to secure this effect, and 
it was his opinion that in passing through the machine the 
cotton would not be in this condition long enough to pro 
At the same time, Mr. Clark stated, he 


felt this was a point well worth investigation. 


duce this result. 

“Tf you will use a sling psychrometer, and get vou 
humidity in your opener room, at a low relative humidit 
of about 35 to 40, and watch the laps as they come from 
the front of the picker, and then watch them at a fairly 
high humidity, you will find there is quite a difference, and 
that the cotton will clean much better when it is dry.” This 
statement was from Mr. Blair. 

“That has been my idea in connection with the discus- 
sion we have had,” said Mr. Dilling. “Two or three years 
ago there was considerable discussion on equipping the 
picker rooms with humidifiers, and some people have told 
But I 


most of the people who got good results from this were 


me they got excellent results. have observed that 
those whose product did not require that they clean their 
cotton very well. If you want your cotton to be cleaned 
at the pickers, it cannot be done as well when the cotton is 
damp as when it is dry.” 

“Mr. Blair mentioned the point of the cotton taken from 
Phoenix to Boston absorbing enough moisture to pay the 
carrying charges,” commented Mr. Dilling, “and of another 
place finding 11 per cent in the bale. Some of us might in- 
vestigate this point and find out where our invisible waste, 
or a large part of it, is coming in. If the cotton we get 
has a high percentage of moisture, and we finish the product 
with 8% per cent in it, if we had 11 per cent in the bale 
we have lost 2% per cent that cannot be accounted for. 
But in investigating this point some of us might be able 
to account for some of our invisible waste.” 

“T heard a mill president in Greenville talking about 
moisture in cotton yesterday,” said J. H. Huff, superintend- 
ent, Camperdown Mills, Greenville, “and he said that the 
locality has a great deal to do with it; that cotton grown in 
Anderson County, South Carolina, has about 8 per cent, 
and that Texas cotton has about 4 per cent. Talking about 
drying in the picker room, which is more important: to 
dry and clean the cotton, or to keep the moisture in it?” 

Mr. Blair explained that with humidification further on 
in the mill, it was a simple matter to return the moisture 
Mr. Huff asked whether it were possible to 
Mr. Blair replied 


the advisability of 


to the cotton. 
have an output as great as the input. 
it is possible to have it greater, but as to 
doing this, he left this to the local conditions and judgment 
of the particular mill. 

With reference to the amount of regain for the different 
departments, Mr. Dilling explained that one prominent 
humidification engineer has issued charts showing the per- 
centage of moisture in baled cotton to be 8 and 9 and pos- 


sibly 10 per cent, recommending 3 to 4 per cent regain in 
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] } + ] + 
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opener saying they do not 
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On local South ¢ arol 
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out a 
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ten hours. 


speed, under the same condit 4.15 per 


cent. 
““As for the 


eondition of tft t aiter leaving the 


opener,” continued Mr. Touchstone, “I find that as good as 


western stock is not as loose and fluffy 


I could judge, the 


as we would like to have it when it gets into the hoppers 


seems as though the loca ; s easier to 


upstairs. It 
Mr. Touchstone added that he 1 the 
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Confidence — 


A hoisting engine coughs. There 
is the suck of cable leaving steel. 
Then a chasm opens beneath the 
rider of the metal broncho. 


A slip—a moment's yielding to 

human forgetfulness means 

disaster. But confidence carries 

the worker up and on with 

the job. Ke 
CHEMICALS 


It is paralleled in the chemical 
Z ~ A partial list of R & H Chemi- 
world, where the buyer is contin- St alae or eon aoe 


features—is published each month. 


uously poised above disappoint- This list includes chemicals used 


y the consuming industries. It is 
used regularly by many as a guide 


ment or actual loss. He “carries a 
We shall be glad to include on the 


mailing list the name of any one 


on” through his faith in insti- ae} 
tutions. 


The working out of this new idea 
may be seen in the relations of 
R & H with its customers. It 
lends emphasis to the phrase— 
“The Consumer Knows’. 


“DP 
ROvesLER g HASSLACHER CHEMICALC. 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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As to the condition of the stock, Mr. Campbell added 
that, “with the vertical opener the condition of the stock 
is considerably better than before we put in these machines, 
and since we put in the bars we find we get more motes and 
leaf from the pickers; it seems to open it up and prepare 
it better for the pickers, and as a result the ecards have less 
to do.” 

J. T. Hunt, overseer carding, Unity Spinning Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., at this point stated they had to abandon the 
vertical opener on their better grade on account of the cot 
ton being curled; he ran the opener at a speed of 700 r.p.m., 
he added. 

ae 
Goldville, 8. C., stated that about two years ago he had 


installed a Murray cleaner which enabled him to run com- 


Crocker, superintendent, Joanna Cotton Mills, 


pressed cotton that had been a problem previously. “I 
like the horizontal cleaner better,” he said, “because I get 
that 120 feet of cleaning space. It opens the cotton in nice 
shape and takes the trash out. 
at about 328 r.p.m. We are planning to increase our plant 
and expect to install a vertical opener, but I do not intend 
We 


will have possibly two verticals and then run it through th« 


We are running our Murray 


to discard the Murray because I like it very much. 
Murray, and we think we will be able to get along with a 
lower grade cotton. 

“Previous to installing the Murray, I might add, on 30s 
yarn we were compelled to use strict middling, inch cotton, 
but after putting in this machine we have gone down to 
strict low middling, making the same numbers of yarn. 
Looking at it from that standpoint alone, it is one of the 
most. economical things a mill can invest in.” 

“We have the same horizontal cleaner that Mr. Crocker 
has,” said F. C. Todd, superintendent, Ruby Cotton Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., “and we are getting mighty good results. 
We average about three pounds a bale of dirt. This is 
mostly all dirt, too, as we cannot sell it; we have to put it 
We get much better results in picking and 
The breaking 


on our land. 
It relieves the cards materially. 
strength of the yarn is increased about six per cent. 


earding. 


“We have a neighbor who has a vertical opener, and 
he came down and saw my Murray, and then put one in 
tandem with his vertical, and he is now getting about the 
same dirt from the cotton after going through the vertical 
as before. He is getting real results from it. 

“A few months ago a friend called me up and asked me 
how fast I ran my Murray, and I told him around 400 r.p.m 
He asked me to come over to see his. He was having trou- 
ble with it curling the cotton. I went over and asked him 
how fast he was running it, and he said about 400 r.p.m., 
but we put a speed indicator on it and it showed he was 
running it 760 r.p.m. He eut the speed down and didn’t 
have any more trouble. The longer the staple, the slower 
you must run a horizontal cleaner. 

“Tf [ had room I would put in another Murray. 


people say it will hurt the cotton, but I cannot see how it 


Some 


can do it.” 

“Some people claim if we run the cotton through the 
vertical opener, and then through the horizontal cleaner, 
the vertical opens it up so that the horizontal can clean out 
the dirt,” commented Mr. Dilling. 

A gentleman from the Arkwright Mills, Arkwright, S. 
C., reported that in one mill they have a vertical and 


horizontal in tandem, and only the horizontal in the other 
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erly condensed. He related an exp where he sprin- 
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from the standpoint of lap length. Mr. Touchstone sa 
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ted ont 


from Mr 


is: “Some of us, I be- 


Here the trend of the discussion was dive o on 
process of roving by the following 


statement 


Dilling in connection with lap lengt 
lieve, are talking about letting our laps run wild and by 


the time it gets to the second drawing it will all ri 


again. 
Mr. Clark again referred to an instance he had mention- 
that a in the 


ed in previous meetings successful concern 


East never sets a lap back, and uses only one process ot 
the opinion 
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Let the Work Flow! 


HE one best way to secure a steady flow of 

production is to carry the materials through 
on a Conveyer System engineered for your partic- 
ular needs. 


The men best qualified to lay out such a system, 
by virtue of training and experience, are those 
in the Mathews organization. With hundreds of 
successful installations as a background, these men 
can survey your proposition and tell you what you 
need in the way of a conveyer system, and what 
it will do for you. 


Every Mathews System is an individual job of en- 
gineering. Gravity and power, roller, belt, pallet, 
automatic elevator—it may include any or all of 
these, but Mathews always aims to make the full- 
est possible use of gravity. This keeps the main- 
tenance cost down and explains in part why 
Mathews Systems pay for themselves in such an 
incredibly short time. 


Textile mills contain many of Mathews’ most suc- 
cessful installations, such as that of the Cherry 
Cotton Mills pictured here. A Mathews Engineer 
in your district can tell you more about these if 
vou are interested. Our new folder, A “Clear 
Block” for Production, will be sent on request. 


Mathews Conveyer Company 
(Formerly Mathews Gravity Carrier Co.) 
162 TENTH ST., ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 

Canadian Factory: Port Hope, Ont. 








CHECK STRAPS 


BONDARON Check Straps are made from 
the highest quality, specially selected For- 
eign Hides. These high-grade hides are 
subjected to a-special tanning process 
which gives BONDARON leather great 
tensile strength, pliability and long life. 
This method of tanning preserves the fi- 
bres of the leather, leaving the hair intact. 


A Southern Cotton Mill writes: 


“The first installation of BONDARON Check 
Straps on our looms was in Noy. 1921. There 
have been very few replacements of the straps, 
although they have been in service 36 months, 
when one takes into consideration the night 
running.” 

“We have used many of these straps since 1921 
and in each case have found them very satis 
factory.” 


If you are troubled with a high check 
strap replacement rate, it will pay you to 
know more about BONDARON, the orig- 
inal textile leather with the hair on. 


We will gladly send you a sample of 
BONDARON Check Straps upon request. 


Lesther Imp } Belt Manafscturers 
617-619 Arch St Philadelphia, Pa 


THE.LEATHER.WITH.THE.HAIR.ON 


ORIGINAL anv GENUINE — BONDARON 





MATHEWS 


Conveyer Systems 
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that two processes of drawing will not make better yarn 
than one process. 
Mr. Todd disagreed. 


two processes of picking. 


“T had one process of drawing’ and 

I added one process of picking 
and one of drawing, and if Mr. Clark will come around to 
my mill I will show him the difference in one process and 
two processes. I make underwear yarns, and I have a 16- 
inch knitting machine in my office to test the yarns on, and 


can 


ill show him some fabric under the glass, and he 
I will show hi me fat ler tl l l 
1 


see there is a big difference. Our breaking strength in- 
creased about two pounds when we put in the second pro- 
cess of drawing. If I had room I believe I would pu 


another process, although it might ruin me; but I would 


be willing to try it.” 

In answer to a question, Mr. Clark stated the speed of 
the one-process drawing was 220 r.p.m. 

“In our No. 1 Mill,” said Mr. Campbell, “we took a no- 
tion after the last carders’ meeting that we would try out 
Mr. 


that we cut out one process of drawing. 


Clark’s idea. Our superintendent was very anxious 


They told me 
they were doing it successfully over at Woodruff and we 


decided we would try it. We make 30s yarn out of 5.50 
hank roving and when we cut out one process of drawing 
our spinning room went all to pieces, and our breaking 
weight went down from 62 to about 56 pounds, and we 
had to put in the second drawing process.” 

“What speed?” asked Mr. Clark. “On 


we run 350 r.p.m., and when we cut out one process we 


two processes 
pulled it down to 210 r.p.m.,” replied Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Willis recalled an experiment on 11/16-inch eot- 
ton, making an 11-ounce lap, in which it was shown that 
the variation in the lap was 22 per cent; on the first draw- 
ing, 12 per cent, and on the second drawing it was cut 
down to 6 per cent. 

A gentleman from the Woodruff mill stated at this 
point, in connection with Mr. Campbell’s remarks, that they 
had found it necessary to put the second process of draw- 
ing back again, after the breaking strength had dropped 
considerably with only the one process. 

Mr. Kersey, of LaGrange, brought up the point, in con- 
nection with unevenness of laps, that manufacturers are 
paying more attention to humidification in the preparatory 
processes, with which Mr. Dilling agreed. 

“We had this lap length question up at the Charlotte 
commented Mr. Campbell, “and I went back to 
Greenville and looked over my pickers. You know, we have 
a knock-off motion with a lever and a drop-catch. I found 
that this lever was worn and the corners rounded off about 


meeting,” 


a quarter of an inch, and the catches were worn, and I 
went to work and had these catches and lever milled off 
and put a piece of case-hardened steel on each so that 
when the points left each other there would be nothing to 
hold them. I had all my machines worked over, and find 
a considerable reduction in the variation in the length 
of the laps.” 

The next question related to the variation in card 
sliver between strippings. On the questionnaire, Mr. Dill- 
ing pointed out, tests were requested on the card sliver 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 minutes after stripping. 

On a test taking one yard from each of ten cards, two 
hours after stripping, reported Mr. Touchstone, he had 
found a variation from 53 to 46 grains, giving an average 
of 47.9 grains, for a 48-grain sliver. As to testing imme- 
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diately 
‘Three 
ecards, and when 
ready, and we 
and put the doffe 
ute at a time, W 
ute, 42.4 gras 
grains; third 
rains; fifth n 
seventh minu 
inth minute, 


+ + 


Showing that 
enough variat 

Mr. Blair 

took five min 

“On tour ecards 
minutes,” said Mr. Di 
age the first minute 
ute the average ¢: 
time it 


Another 


wt ’ 
ules 


J. T. Hunt 
re ported he has 
scribed on page 
He said they were 
found it to material 

Mr. Hightower 
perimented witl 
flat. “The average 
rrains would be 
Our ecards have 103 


We found an 


card 120 pounds per ten 


time. avera: 
“T believe from three 

average time for a sliver to return 1 

Mr. Dilling. 


after stripping,” observed 


as we once thought it was.’ 


Mr. Southern said he had noticed 


some cards was greater than on oth 
gating this, he had found it to be due t 
of the strippers pulled the feed out 

The next question was asked by 
mill running around 30s varn, how 
cards ?” 

“Three times a day,” answered 

Carding 95 pounds a day, on a 40-1 
reported, when he stripped five times 
strength—yarns between 30s and 40s—was al 
under what it went up to when 
three times a day. 

“We stripped four times a day for 
reported Mr. Hunt, “and then we ce 


+ 3¢ dnwy 
qaown 


times, and now only twice a day. The superintendent 


thought that wasn’t enough, and I made tests, first strippir 


+ 
n 


every half hour, and then every hour, and the 


every tw 


tting’ our 


We have 


hours, and so on, which convinced him we were g¢ 


tL metnod. 


best breaking strength with 
40-inch 


erain eard sliver.” 


our presen 


eards, carding 175 pounds a da} 


“On middling cotton, 1 
day, at starting time in the morning, a 


reported Mr. H 


a ee ee 


dinner at one o’clock, 
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The Famous Big, Black Belt— ~ 
SLIP-NOT 


OST of you folks who live south of the Mason and Dixon 

















Line know from your own experience, or from the experi- BiG BLACK BEL? 
ence of others, the inbred quality of SLIP-NOT Leather Belting. with the 






This famous big, black belt has received a warm welcome in CATERPILLAR GRIP 


hundreds of mills because it has proved that it does give satisfac- 
tory transmission service from the moment it is put into operation. 


And why shouldn’t it with these features to offer? 100% pulley 
contact; the elimination of slipping; maximum transmission pow- 
er; no objectionable stretch; less wear on bearings; and, finally, 
the finest grade of oak-tanned leather, thoroughly waterproofed. 


Of course, your belting should have these features. 
Then why not use SLIP-NOT? 











Most good dealers carry SLIP-NOT 


You’ll find them as enthusiastic as we are about it 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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A Complete Service 


Whether your problems be Industrial Buildings, Textile Plants, Town Layouts, Community Buildings. 
Power Houses and Shops, Homes for Employees or architectural plans, our service is complete and 
under one control and responsibility. 





We specialize in Industrial Developments, and our past performance is your guarantee of a money- 
savings, not only on the initial investment, but in permanent satisfaction. 
: We invite your correspondence. 


NICOLA. BUILDING Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


HULHUUOUAUACEUARAEUNTUUUUERERUANEUSONOOE EER EAUACUOOOOEEETONEN 


TL 





Building Contractors,Builders of Complete Plants and Industrial Towns,Power Houses and Shops 


General Offices: Penn. *xve.and Denniston 35t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Public and Community Buildings Beautiful Homes for Plant Officials 
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“T have worked on all kinds of cotton, and I have never question of variation in roving, drawing, and section beat 
yet seen a.system of card stripping that would beat two “The question seems to me to be one vhere do you 
times a day. I card 142 pounds per day of ten hours on make your changes,” said Mr. Touchstone. “The last few 
a 40-inch card, making 30s and 40s out of strict low mid- years, more especially, changes have been made in the 
dling cotton,” said Mr. Crocker. er room, where it is practical to do so, and we « 

“T have been experimenting some,” said Mr. Campbell. ™any gears in the mill. That may seem to b 0 
‘This question brought another idea to my mind. I believe ment, but it is proven, and I have thie 
hat the card has a whole lot to do with the strength of “First of all, let me say that Nave 


the yarn in the spinning room. I went so far as to figure period of a year, or very near 


out just how many feeth on the licker-in struck one square 480 there was not a gear changed 


neh of cotton. We know the licker-in has eight rows Were kept by one man in the picker 
to the inch, and about four teeth lengthwise, and so I Changes were unavoidable from o ae 
figured out that my square inch of cotton was struck by “On 11/16-inch western cotton, p 
33,000 teeth. I said 33,000 knocks to the square inch was in the picker room, I have run 1 ( ng 
too much, and I brought it down to about 20,000, but I Yelative humidity found in the room. 1 det 


3.9 . 6 i ° = i ; Pea Bepenere 
didn’t inerease the breaking strength. Nevertheless, this 0m a standard wet 





setting of the cards, and speeds of cards, and the number re set by the fini accordll a 
of pounds a eard gets off per day has something to do with figured out, basing the moisture in the « 


the breaking strength, and we want to find out what the cent; then figuring out a table; regardl 


happy medium is.” relative humidity in the picker room went 


“We made an experiment with the licker-in, reducing %° “''" ™ SOCURSERG U0 SEM table. 
it from 430 r.p.m. about one-third, and did not notice any “The laps were run according 
difference in the breaking strength,” reported Mr. Folk, Y#™ed with the weather, going all th maeeY Ree 
of Clemson College. humidity of 20, when the laps weighed 39 Z 
Jeac: ¢ , at slative humid ot »4 ) the 
Mr. Layton said that once his card hands complained YR — . rig ok ree er 
; ; ; weighed 39 pounds 14 ounces; then 28, g 
about wages, and his superintendent told him to cut from BE PRE SCRE eI eee 
three down to two strippings a day. Later on, he said. the pe ge gh 2% re AOR 
A points the seales would vary vo ounces 
superintendent took him to the cloth room to show him bonis Sie a ai ON la 
neps in the cloth, and he reminded him that he had in- iat Miia bias acai m Bae . 
structed him to eut out one stripping. “Put it back, then,”  - OE aR 
i ‘0 or ¢9 relative humid 
said the superintendent. ; : : 
; “During one 20-day period, for ex Dp er 
L. V. Andrews said he had changed from three to four ovine varied five grains. from a heat Ye 
strippings a day, with much better results, working for a  o¢ 133 orains. (I do not consid ee ' 
cleaner cotton. keep up with it much easier by considering grait Or 
The lack of carding machines in most mills was next dis- the intermediate roving, th aviest was 51.5 ns; the 
cussed, Mr. Dilling pointing out that formerly the ma- lightest was 49.6 grains, giving a n of 1.9 
chinery agent and the engineer would say, “You ean put it On my 5.56 warp roving, which s d rh 18 ns, 
thirty cards to do this by carding 150 pounds a day,” and the heaviest was 18.6 and the lightest 17.2, 
the mill president would do that, with the result the mill 1.4 erains throughout that period of 20 
would suffer. When the No. 2 Mill of his own company “We check the section 
was built, he said, they first planned on 32 to 40 ecards for pickers. We do not pay any atte t thing betwee 
a 15,000 spindle mill on fine yarns and that he later con- so far as the numbers are concerned. D 
vineed them they should have 55 ecards, and that new the yeferred to the warp sizing was: t. 29.50: he 
treasurer admits it is one of the best investments the mill 298.32, a variation of 1.18 numb Wi n 407-end section 
has made. beams to weich 401 pounds. and t of S ms I 
The coneluding discussion of the morning related to variation of 14 pounds d ng that } — di 
methods of opening compressed cotton. Mr. Hightower 107 to 393.” 
was of the opinion that if it should be “run through a Mur- In commenting upon M I né ,M 
ray cleaner it would not damage it, but would fluff it up Southern stated he had da a} e} 
and make it loose; and then through a vertieal or Crighton rate, of varving the w 
opener. I believe it would then be ready for the picker.” the changing relative 
Mr. Crocker said the only solution he had found was to had had mighty good results. 
have it opened by hand by negroes; although this eX- “How much does the ¢ 
pensive Mr. Digby asked Mr. To yn 


“In running cotton, a great many people have terribl ous trouble at all with our « 
high drafts in the conveyor pipe,” said Mr. Hightowe wer, 
“T believe that if you will not run it through too quickly, “Tn ease vou had a sudden « 
that these beaters will help you a great deal.” t on the slashers, or d you ¢§ to the picker 
The meeting was ealled off at 12:30 o’elock, and thi room ?” asked Mr. Hightower. ‘ e} k, I should 
members ate luncheon, following which the afternoon ses think it would take you s¢ il wee vet , 


’ a ai 9 
o’eclock. “T would change the fi es si Mi 


sion was begun in the Oregon Hotel, at 2 
Keeping Numbers in the Picker Room. “Ts your yarn hard-twisted or sof ted 


At the afternoon session Mr. Dilling brought up the “T suppose you'd call it med sted,” said Mr. 
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Clear Saving 
of $10,000 a Year ! 


C. E. Firth, vice-president, Firth and Foster, says that the Buffalo ventilating system 
saves at least $10,000 a year. He adds: “Elimination of steam in dye houses ends trouble 
with spoiled goods, and improves morale.” 

Why don’t YOU find out if YOUR plant is wasting thousands of dollars every year? 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


i 460 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Dixon’s Cup Greases combine the superior lubricating 
qualities of the best mineral oils with the simplicity and 
economy of hard grease. 

They are softer than the average grease so begin to lubri- 
cate as soon as there is motion. Most greases begin to 
lubricate only after the parts warm up—that is they have 
to be thawed out by the frictional heat. Dixon's Cup 

Greases are all thawed out and 


* ready to function—they flow 
Gra hite with the revolving parts. They 
Pp also keep the surfaces from metal 

contact. 


Cup Wherever possible to use cup == 

grease around the plant—on = 
Grease pumps, engines, shafting and oth- 
er machinery, Dixon's will give 
better lubrication at lower cost. 


Write for Circular 34-R. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 

































GARLAND Harnesses 
ARE BEST 


FOR 


MACHINE Drawing 


Our harnesses are especially well adapt- 
ed for machine drawing because of the 
alignment of the eyes and their shape. 
The eyes always stand square through- 
out the length of the harness and they 
are of just the right length and opened 
just enough to produce the best possi- 
ble results in machine drawing. Our 
harnesses are as near perfect for ma- 
chine drawing as it is possible for a 
harness to be made. 
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Touchstone. 
“Well,” asked Mr. Hightower, “if 
twisted yarn, isn’t it more apt to take in humidity during 


you have a soft- 
weather ?”’ 
“T should think that taken 


weave room,” replied Mr. Touchstone. 


wel 


would be care of in the 
“T am just a little bit interested to know that these 
so well,” said Mr. Hightower. “My ex- 
greater variation than that.” 


“T had the pleasure of going over Mr. Touchstone’s job 


numbers are kept 
perience has been a 


recently,” said B. R. Dickson, superintendent of the Green- 
wood Cotton Mills, “and I saw the most even running work 
I have seen in a long time. He had the least variation in 
his beams that you gentlemen would strike anywhere over 
the country. His beams run right on the standard, two 
points off and two points on.” 

“Of course, if his cotton is all one length, and one 
grade, one strength, one thing all the way through, it is 
easier,” commented Mr. Hightower, “but if he had a soft 
cotton and a strong cotton he would have a variation in 
there that would cause trouble.” 

“Does your spinner have to change the draft gear once 
in a while, Mr. Touchstone?” was asked by Mr. Layton. 

“During this entire period there was not a draft gear 
changed in the entire mill, either carding or spinning,” re- 


plied Mr. Touchstone. “With reference to the cotton,” he 


continued, “I was on 11/16-inch local cotton, I use the 
same system except that of course I had to vary the 
table.” 


“Do vou have any trouble keeping the cloth in the five 
Mr. Dickson. 
was Mr. Touchstone’s reply. 

Mr. Willis asked Mr. Touchstone if, in figuring out the 
table, he based it on the relative humidity 


point limit?” asked “None, to my know! 


€ dge,”’ 


in the spinning 
room. The reply was that a certain figure, say a 40-pound 
lap at 40 relative humidity, was taken as a base and vari- 
He brought out 


also as the relative humidity increased it was necessary to 


ations made both ways from that point. 


change the proportion from two ounces to every four 


points to two ounces to every two points. In response to a 
juestion, he said he allows a half a pound variation each 
way in his laps. 

Going onto the next subject, Mr. Dilling asked, “What 
are good settings of drawing rolls for 15/16-inch local cot- 
ton?” 

“T never saw anybody who could set them close enough, 
observed Mr. Layton. 
“114-ineh, 15/16-ineh, 17 


by Mr. Hightower, going from front to back. 


16-inch,” were recommended 
“That takes 
in a 45-grain eard sliver, 50-grain breaker drawing sliver 
for the finisher.” 

“Tn setting the drawing rolls, do you make any differ- 
ence in the settings for local and western cotton of the same 
“T do not change 


said Mr. High- 


length?” was Mr. Dilling’s next question. 
anywhere except for different weights,” 
tower. 

“On 1-inch western cotton, from bite to bite, and figur- 
ing in sixteenths,” said Mr. Touchstone, “I set from back 
to second, 16/16 inch; from second to third, 15/16; from 
third to fourth, 14/16 inch. “I have set them a dozen dif- 
ferent ways, and I get a smoother, better-looking sliver 
from these settings than from any setting I have been able 
to get. 


COTTON 


“On loeal cotton, I use the same except the 
front roll, which is 11/16-inch, giving a clearance of 3/16- 
inch. On the loeal stock I am running 15-crain ecard 
sliver, and on the western cotton I am running 48 and 50.” 

“How do you designate the bite of the roll?” asked Mr 
Dilling. “The larger amount of stock in there the further 
away from the roll it will get it. The smaller tl yunt 
the closer up into the roll. Do you make the same allow- 
ance for that between the front, second and back rolls?” 

“T make it in proportion to the body of the stock; for 
that reason I make such a great variation as I go back,” 
replied Mr. Touchstone. “Going back, the stock has not 
been drawn through, it is rougher and lies together closer, 
and has a heavier body. For that reason the allowance is 
necessary to give it a chance to pull it. As vet closer 
to the finish of the draft I do not think it is necessary to 
be so far apart because the stock is more open. I get my 
settings by putting a piece of carbon paper between the 
rolls, and where the flutes mark through on it is what I 


consider the bite of the rolls.” 
Mr. Campbell said that he had found when he gets the 


rolls set just right for the cotton |} or ler to 
take care of the little curl caused b ( etallie rolls, 
probably the next week, he does not et the same results 
from the same settings. He said this curl bothers m 
on the light work than on the heavie ver [his eurl, 
he sa d, appears between the fror r nder 
roll in the web 

It may 1: r 1e setting of ( ( re 1 Mr. 
Hightower. “Bu the same grind 4 d rds for 
both,” replied Mr. Campbell, adding that the same cotton 
from the sa warehouse is used, the same pickers are 
used, same cards, and everything t me th the ex- 
ception that the sliver is lighter. 

“We decided it was in the pit yf 1 allie Ss, 
and we asked the metallic roll man to come down and look 
over the drawing. We wanted to get as! er work, and 
I wanted the curl out. He came « nd said he eould 
stop it by changing the pitch of the rolls, and he sent us 
another set of metallic rolls, with a finer pitch, but it did 
not stop ag 

“How many cards does your grinder handle?” asked M1 
Hightower. “Twenty-three,” said Mr. ( ! 

“Tf you have a eurl on the fir rk if r 
to what Mr. Touchstone brought out,” said Mr. Layton, ex 
plaining that the difference in the amount of 
be considered and allowance made fo ! kine the 
tings. “You will find the distance 0 vite to 
isn’t the same on the fine work a ! vO! 

“But I’ve tried every setting from closed up to far 


Campbell 


64ths of an inch,” said Mr 


put in some new steel rolls and 


off, changing by 

“We once 
some of these rolls were delivering faster than the 
roll would take it up,” Mr. Hightower. “When we 


+ 


started up these rolls we had a 46 er 


found that 
calender 
said 


sion gear, and I put 


on a 42 and a 48, and in spite of everything we had one 
or two deliveries that we had to break back. We finally 
found that the factory had sent some rolls that were 


2 1000ths large or small, and I had to send them back.’ 
Mr. Dilling next asked whether the men made any dif- 
“We say 


you 


ference in the twist in local and western cotton. 


the western cotton is eoarser and harsher; can 


more or less twist in it, the same length of fiber.” 


run 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


selling direct or through agents can use the services of this Bank to enable 
them to distribute their merchandise for cash—and thereby eliminate the 


credit risk. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
FACTORS 


Fifty Union Square 
New York 
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The Bradiey Stencil! Ma- eo 


chine makes Stencils in 
B dl half a minute at reduced thousands of manu- 
ra ey cost of 1-10c each. Write facturers and ship- 
for catalogue and price pers. 
liat. 


Stencil 
Machine 
{} 





used in 
OVER 200 BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY 

Thousands of dollars are saved annually at small initial cost 
by owners of Elwell-Parker Electric Industrial Trucks, Tractors 
and Oranes. They pay for themselves. 

Let us advise you in reducing your time and labor in handling 
cases, bales and chemicals in mill and warehouse. 

Catalog 130-C upon request. 

The Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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__ Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


= 99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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% [Better; than 
ever from 


YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


have been added to the “1912” cloth 
Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma- 
chine which add at least 50 per cont 
to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine. 

It saves time, labor, machines and 


cloth. 
YOU ONLY NEED ONE 
where before it required 


MACHINE 
two and you get an extra strip from each bolt of cloth. 
It cuts the corners of expenses in every way and leads to mere and 


greater profits. 
THE ENORMOUS SAVING WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Mail a card for complete information and prices. 
When in need of special machinery, write us. 
J. A. FIRSCHING. 614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U. 8 A., Dept. “C.” 
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One man reported he puts a little less twist in the west- 
ern cotton because it has more fibers in it of the same length. 
“T have run both, of the same staple, and did not change 
the twist at all,” said Mr. Todd. 
South Carolina and Mississippi cotton without making any 


“T have run California, 


difference in the twist.” 

“T am running local cotton, and there is a difference, 
which I think I can explain,” said Mr. Crocker. “We are 
supposed to run 1-inch eotton. In western cotton we get 
more fibers that are l-inch than we do in the local cotton, 
and so we can run with less twist. 

“In stapling cotton, I comb it out, and if you will do 
this, you will find that the South Carolina cotton will have 
fibers in it running from 1% inch to 1-inch, while in the 
western cotton there is a larger percentage of the fibers 
that are full. length.” 

“Qur mills are soon going from local to western 11/16 
inch cotton,” said Mr. Campbell, “and I am very anxious 
for anything that will give me any information on this 
I have all my settings for local 1-inch cotton. Per- 
They 


work, 
haps we will go onto the western cotton next week. 
tell me it takes less twist, and a lighter lap.” 
“For the same weight sliver at the ecards,’ said Mr. 
Touchstone, “I make a difference of 1.82 pounds in my 
I run the laps of loeal cotton 1.82 pounds heavier 


Mr. Layton said he had to run 


laps. 
than the western cotton.” 
his laps one pound lighter on the western cotton, and the 


other gentleman who had changed agreed with this ex- 


perience. 
1 


The final technical question brought up was, “Where is 


it better to earry excessive draft—on the spinning or rov- 


ing—when it is necessary.” 


“In my estimation,” said Mr. Layton, “it is better to 


have it on the roving frame. If you have it on spinning, 


you have no subsequent doublings to take care of it, while if 


it is on the roving, you have the doubling on the spinning. 
Mr. Dilling stated that on a test he had made, he had 


changed the draft on the jack frame from 12 to 13 hank, 
and had reduced the draft in the spinning and increased 


the yarn breaking strength about four or five pounds. 

In closing the meeting, Mr. Dilling said, in connection 
with what had been brought out regarding local and west- 
ern cotton: “Our farmers have been up against it, and we 
want to help them if we can, but they are going to have 
some of us up against it, too, if we do not get a little better 


cotton. We must do what we ean to induce them to im- 


prove the quality of their cotton by using a better quality 


of seed, by giving it more attention, so that they can give 


us better qualities. Otherwise we are going to be forced 


from necessity to get more of our cotton from other places. 


} 
stated that 


In this connection, Mr. Clark, of Charlotte, 


North Carolina has begun a method of elimination of in- 


ferior seed in the state, taking the territory by 


Mr. Willis pointed out that in the Southeast 


tter cotton, while 


eertalr 
ions will be found to be producing be 


wise in the West certain sections produce the shorter sta 


ples. 


velopment of better agriculture by insisting upon cotton 


] 


It is up to the mills, he said, to encourage this de- 


from the sections doing the most to improve conditions. 


i. A. 
Vance Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


STARNES has become overseer of spinning 
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West in a 


thereby increasin 


much better fir 


has placed the 


y its purenasing power. 


] 


development 


Another constructive 
reduction in taxes in 
for further cuts in 

The 


gold coming out of hiding anc 


restoration oft 


by the recent renewal, for the 


} 


shipments of the precious metal 


Europe, which is of much concern : 


cotton growers who are to benefit 


returns to normalcy. 


In this connection, 


world war, the 


times, or before the 
of American cotton 3,500,000 bales 


last lls had 


season when m 
instanees close down for t 
and because of the 


matter of fact, during the 


sumed 14.600.000 bales of 


more DY about 500.000 bales 


"5 crop promises to be. 


Production vs. Consumption. 


(Lixnters INc1 


vove! 


ial Growth Cons 31s 


$000 


10,500,000 


13,750,000 

8,442,000 
10,424,000 
10,985,000 


..est. 14,092,000 


12,829,000 4.879.000 


12,631,000 2,573,000 


11,241,000 2,319,000 


3.411.000 


13,000,000 


Total 


Under the e¢ireumst 


57,693,000 60,201,000 


anees it would seen 


need for uneasiness as to the future, for 


erop happened to be about 3,000,000 bales 


year’s production, consumption promises to be nearly 2,000,- 


000 bales larger than it was last season, w 

only a moderate world’s earrvover 

and there is no 
+ 

food crop next vear. 


s0Nn, assurance 


The world needs mo 


son than was grown this vear. 


pay tor it. That the world ean 

necessary 

has the means to foot 

national political and ¢ 

so favorable as they are 

243,040 to the South fo 

31.67 cents for middling. 
h money for American r: 

+t eould, o1 


¢O ) 
ll 


14 


4,400,000 


probably not only 
haps, for a part of next 
likely to risk the possibility of a short 


which ease higher prices would 
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crop deliveries. 

This is indicated by the rapidity with which this year’s 
crop is being marketed, the staple being rushed to tide water 
So 
far this season, or since August Ist, the movement to mar- 
ket totals 8,343,000 bales vs. 6,891,000 to even date last 
season, and exports from the United States to date amount 
to 3,492,000 bales, against 2,659,000 one year ago. Ex- 
ports from the United States this season are likely to be 
in excess of 7,000,000 bales vs. 5,805,000 bales, including 
Canada, last season. During the season of 1911-12, or 13 
years ago, exports from the United States were 10,502,000 


and overland in transit to foreign and domestie¢ mills. 


bales, which indicates the possibility of the future, in this 
respect, when world conditions become normal. 

While this year’s crop is in process of being marketed, 
and while receipts continue comparatively heavy, it will 
probably be difficult for prices to advance much; they will 
In fact periodical declines are 
likely, but no great slump in values is probable unless 


do well to hold their own. 


something unfavorable now unseen occurs. 

With the opening of the new year, the outlook for the 
At the moment 
plowing is backward, especially in the Southwest, due to 
the prolonged drouth extending into December, and the 


next crop will attract more attention. 


comparatively low price, about 11 cents, or about $55 per 
bale lower than at this time last year, is discouraging to 
farmers, as next year’s crop will be very expensive to 
raise owing to the high price of foodstuffs, which figure 
materially in the cost of raising cotton. 

Then there is the possibility, if not probability, of 
unfavorable weather being experienced at planting time. 
It is reasonable to anticipate such a development since so 
little rain 
half of 1924. 


able, as planting would be interfered with, which is not 


was had in the cotton region during the last 


A wet, cold Spring would be very unfavor- 
unlikely of development since weather conditions usually 
work from one extreme to the other. 

Just now there is not the good season in the ground, 
especially in Texas, as was the case at this time last year. 
In fact the autumn average precipitation in Texas is less 
than it was in the three previous short crop years in that 
important State. Last year’s good season in the ground in 
Texas is said to have been much help to the crop in that 
State last Summer by nourishing the ‘plant during the pro- 
tracted drouth, and the hot weather assisted materially in 
preventing weevil activity, not only in Texas, but in all 
sections of the belt. 

Today the situation in Texas and other sections or the 
cotton region is not so favorable, due to the lack of suffi- 
cient moisture in the soil. The average rainfall in Texas 
for the past three months is the lightest in a generation if 
not on record for this time of the year, as noted by the 
following comparatives: In inches. 








YEAR 1924 1923 1922 1921 Normal 
September » 2.92 4.61 2.48 4.02 2.82 
eee 0.60 4.85 2.16 0.57 2.62 
November ......... 0.72 2.92 2.58 0.95 2.39 
or) Pais a, ae 4.24 12.38 7.22 5.54 7.83 


As to the weevil, their absence in usual large numbers 
during the summer of this year was attributed to last 
year’s severe winter, which was the coldest in 25 years in 


some sections of the eastern belt, especially in Georgia, 
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serving to kill insect life, which made possible the making 
of a good crop in the face of a protracted drouth, but the 
acreage was the largest on record. After all it was not a 
bumper crop, which is a poor showing considering more 
fertilizer having been used on the largest acreage on record 
—41,390,000 acres. In 1920, or 4 years ago, the South 
made 13,440,000 bales exclusive of linters vs. 13,153,000 
this year, on an acreage of 37,043,000 acres. If this is the 
best that could be done on so large an acreage, it does not 
speak well for the future in event of the acreage being re- 
duced or if weevil emerge from hibernation in large num- 
bers. 

According to advices from Texas and the South Atlantic 
states, many weevil, which made their appearance late this 
season, but too late to do much damage this year, went into 
hibernation for the winter. It remains to be seen if we are 
to have a mild or hard winter. If the cold weather is not 
as severe as it was last winter, more weevils than last year 
may survive and be heard from next year. 

Aside of the possibility of 
season in the spring, as well as 


experiencing a wet, cold 
the possibility of a larger 
percentage of weevil surviving this winter, there is the 
probability of the acreage being reduced in the spring 
owing to the very high price of grain and provisions. This 
year the corn crop was a failure in nearly all sections of 
the South, particularly in the Mississippi Valley states and 
in Texas. This will likely necessitate the pitching of a big 
grain acreage, especially for corn, as there is a great scarc- 
ity of foodstuffs in the South for man and beast, with al- 
most prohibitive prices prevailing, and the increase in the 
grain acreage will probably be at the expense of the cotton 
acreage. 

Because of the big discount at which they are quoted, the 
uncertainty of the next crop, and as trade, especially in 
Europe, is likely to expand as the year 1925 grows older, 
and at a time when it was on the decline last year, we favor 
buying, particularly on depression, new crop deliveries, 
October preferred, as any advance of consequence in the 
future will probably be derived principally from the out- 
look for the next crop, which, at the moment, is not at all 
encouraging because of the lack of rainfall for subsoil re- 
quirements, the possibility: of damage by weevil and the 
probability of a reduction in the cotton acreage owing to 
the high cost of foodstuffs and the comparatively low price 
of the staple. 


Epwarp SCHENCK is now resident manager of the plant 
of the Wallace Wilson Hosiery Co., Ine., at Salisbury, 
N. C. 

J. H. Miuuiken has become superintendent of the Love 
Knitting Company, Burlington, N. C. 

Grorce H. Hucues is superintendent of the new plant 
of the Borden Mills, Inc., at Kingsport, Tenn. C. Calvin 
Holmes will be assistant superintendent. Mr. Hughes has 
been an assistant superintendent at one of the Fall River 
mills of the American Printing Co., while Mr. Holmes has 
been overseer of carding there for several years. 

B. M. Spratt, Jr., has become secretary-treasurer of 
the Blue Ridge Cotton Mills, at Connelly Springs, N. C., 
succeeding J. L. Schrum. 

Harvey W. Moors, formerly treasurer of the Thrift 
Mfg. Co., Paw Creek, N. C., recently was elected mayor 
of Charlotte, N. C. 
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NEW MODEL H- H 


Producing Ribbed Top Half Hose Complete 


Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 
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I 


OA AAA 


Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. 

Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 

Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by hand. 

Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 

Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty needles, 
producing a French welt without drawing thread or cut- 


ting, no ends of any kind to be removed. 


Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 


Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. 


UIC 


Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 








Needles without rivets or latches. 
Speed of machine about the same as Model K 
Production about twelve stockings per hour on 34 


needles. 


MMI 


One operator can take care of the same number of machines 


as Model K. 


The machine is built in all gauges. 
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Are S; APLES Scarce 


WITHA 


13,000,000 BALE CROP 


DP 


Bs 
We don’t know the answer, but for the benefit of our trade we wish to assure 
them that we shall continue spinning 


The QUISSETT QUALITY Yarns 


FROM 


EARLY BLOOM COTTON 
With the same care in operation that has made these Cotton Yarns a Standard 
in the Textile World. 


Carded and Combed in all numbers and descriptions. 
Ply Yarns—Wet or Dry Twisted. 
Egyptians—Sea Islands—Peeler 
Sakelarides 


QUISSETT MILL 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A Simplified Order and Shipping System 


BY “PRACTICAL KNITTER.” 


The purpose of this article is to deseribe a simplified 
system of entering orders and filling them in the shipping 
room, and to explain its operation. The economy effected 
in the reduction of labor, and in eliminating duplication 
of effort, should give an appeal to the progressive knitting 
mill manager. 

This system at present is in practical operation in a 
ladies’ silk hosiery mill, shipping largely to retailers, mak- 
ing from fifty to one hundred and fifty shipments per day. 
It is so simple, yet comprehensive, in its use, there is no 
reason why it cannot be applied with little, if any, changes 
to any other kind of a mill, whether shipping to jobber 
or retailer. 
order it can be used equally as well in cloth mills, overall 
factories; in fact, in any textile factory. It supplies a com- 
plete office record of a sale, reducing 


By making a few changes in the body of the 


practically to im- 
possibility any chance for errors, and is convenient and 
easily understood. 

Through observation in plants with which he has been 
connected, and in those visited throughout the United States, 
the originator of this system has wondered why mills, other- 
wise progressive, continued the ancient method in the office 
and shipping room. While all of these varied in detail, they 
all required what seemed to him unnecessary duplication of 
work, and placed the important responsibility of re-writing 
the order on the so-called shipping ticket or packing slip, 
on the man in the shipping room, who was employed to 
pack goods and not to do clerical work. 

With a view of abolishing these factors, therefore, he has 
devised the system herein described. 

To illustrate the use of this system, we will assume a 
hypothetical] order being received. There is, in reality, only 


one main form used, which is shown as Figure 1. Similar 


to this, with several minor changes, is the “Shipping Ticket 


shown on Figure 2. These forms come in sets of two, per- 
forated at the point indicated at the top of Figure 1. The 
order is made out on these two forms, making the shipping 
ticket as a carbon copy of the original order. 

Using the illustration, an order for a shipment of hosiery 
is received from T. W. Kimberly & Company, Chicago, Lli- 
nois, on November 10, 1924, having been sold by O. W. 
Rogers on November 7th, on terms of 2/10 Net 30, to be 
shipped by prepaid express, at once, and entered in the 
factory as Mill number 2612. 

Taking this form and inserting the sheet of carbon, the 
clerk in the office fills in this information, then down in 
the body of the order he lists the style numbers, the colors 
of each style, and the number of each size in each style, 
spacing the styles so that it will be easy to distinguish the 
two in the Shipping Department, as will be noted the 
three line space in Figure 1 is left vacant between styles 
65 and 450. The office clerk fills in the price per dozen at 
which the goods were sold. 

All of this, of course, goes on the shipping ticket 
through the carbon paper. However, the carbon paper is 
cut to extend only to the line just above the space reserved 
for “Remarks.” The reason for this is the office man may 
add for his own information any remarks which he might 


not wish to appear on the shipping t 


customer with the goods. As you 


marks” on order in Figure 1. 
When properly filled in, the order blank 
ticket, still together, are sent to the s! 


order to be filled. A sheet of carbon 


time a full length sheet, and as each th 


item 1n 
placed on the packing table, the operative merely checks 
it off. He places his name or initials on the line marked 


goods into the 


“Checked by,” the packer then packs the 
shipping case, initials the order and shipping ticket, in- 
dicates the data shipped on the order, as well as the case 
number, still using a carbon paper in order that this infor- 
mation may appear on the order and shipping ticket. He 
then tears the shipping ticket from the order and places 


in the case, and has completed all the work necessary. The 


outstanding feature of this system is that all the clerical 
work required of the men in the shipping room is that they 
initial the tickets and fill in the case number and date ship- 


ped. 
this is 


No chance for a costly error! And 


from the usual method used in the 
The order form is returned to the 

ing clerk adds up the items checked off 

ber of dozens shipped of each style 

“Total Dozens” opposite the p 

marked “X” in F 


tion of the number of dozen by t 


in space 


extended in the column marked ‘ 


for each: style listed on 


is done 
order is ready to be invoiced, which 
of little or no experience, as it 


- ] 
Is OnLy Ne 


the information from the order onto the invoic 


is filed, and since 1 


] 


reduce d eonsider 


invoice is made, the order 
sheet, filing space is 


where bulky forms are clipped toget 


this one form gives all the information necessary 


he order. When the customer receives a ship: 


it 1s not necessary for him to hold the shipn 


invoice arrives, as on his packing slip the 


information as to when the order was receive 


tory, the date it was to be shipped, the date it was act 


shipped, the price of each style, and terms up 


The shipp ng ticl 


purchase was made. 


neat typewritten form a S very easily 


order, which 1S filed by the office, is an exae 
nd also 


the shipping ticket the customer receives, a 


serves as 
the order from which the goods were shipped. 


If for any reason any size or style should 


7 


stock, the shipping clerk simply would draw 
the number on the order, and this, when it 
the office, would be held as a “back order’ for t! 


be filled when this style or size came into the st 


The same procedure would apply to the “back order.” 


The foregoing is based on an order for immediate 


ship 


ment. In ease of an order sent for future delivery, the 


form in Figure 3 is used, which is an “Acknowledgment 


of Order.” This comes in pad form and is simply put 


between Figures 1 and 2, with necessary carbon paper, and 
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Wildman Spring Needle Body Machine 


Nothing is left to guesswork. 
From the original design to the final 


Perfection in knitted fabrics is as- 
sured when your product is made on 
the Wildman Spring Needle Body 
Machine. 


Every Wildman Machine is known 
for its accuracy of mechanical con- 
struction in all details and the uni- 
form high quality of materials used 
in its manufacture. 


knitting test, each operation is under 
the control of experts in our own com- 
pletely equipped plant. 

Let us send you an illustrated in- 
struction book giving full informa- 
tion about the Wildman Spring 
Needle Body Machines. 


We have issued a very complete and informative book, “The Science of Knitting’’—Price $3.00 
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Date Sold 
10-7-24 
Date Received 
10-10-24 


Sold by 


Sold to 


O. W. Rogers Address 


Terms 


3/10 Net 30 


COLOR 


Black 
Gun Metal 
Fawn 
Beige 
Polo 


Remarks: 
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ORDER PLACED WITH 


BLANK KNITTING CO. 


OSH KOSH.FLA. 
SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 
T. W. Kimberly & Co., Dept. H., 
1529 W. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 


Route Via American Express - Paii 


Date Shipped 


ASSORTMENT 


=] 


Fin - Fh A DO 
tu & Fe Ae DO 


Case No 


TOT. DOZ 


Dept. and Customer's Order Number must appear on cage. 


value this shipment (Customer carries own insurance). 


advertising matter with shipment. 


Packed by 


the office man would then procee 


as has been explained. 


is signed at the bottom and mailed immediately to the eus- 
tomer as a confirmation. The order is then held in the office 


until time for delivery, when it is entered in the shipping 


room. 


to write up the 


Checked by 


Date to Ship 


At Once 


Mill No 


2612 


Customers’s Order No. 
G-4720 


Salesman’s Order No 


127 


AMOUNT 


Do not 
Include all 


Send invoice in triplicate. 
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order, The s 
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installed, it effected a 


The acknowledgment of the order Its chief advantage, as b 


the shipping room oper 


volving chance of erro 
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The “BANNER” 


SPLIT-FOOT © 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 


The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 
ing no hard seams. 


HUUUCueneavaunceenuceceneasuenncaneedesoedeconacarenecnennenteacucneaernecesnenecucncaneseeversonesscusceendnneensotonscertceveaneusneuncneterevesueunnaeonsnarncrurasuecaenuuansensnoanecussenesnussedvenenteey 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office, Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 


350 Broadway, N. Y. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
ee eS 
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SHIPPING TICKET 
Date Sold : 4 


10-7-34 BLANK KNITTING CO. 


OSHKOSH. FLA. 
SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 
10-10-34 T. W. Kimberly & Co., Dept. H., 


Shipped to 
Sold by 
or 1529 W. Halsted St., Chicago, I1l. eta 





Date Received 


O. W. Rogers 
American Express - Paid Sit wecnainra Obdar No: 


127 


Terms Route Via 


2/10 Net 30 Date Shipped 





ASSORTMENT Case No 


COLOR " ont 
| 1 TO PRIC MO 
8} 9 | # | 10 | 103 OT.DOZ| PRICE A 


Black 


Gun Metal 


Z 

| 4 

Fawn | * 
: | 3 

¢ 


Beige 
Polo 


Kemarks: 


Packed by Checked by 
THIS TICKET MUST ACCOMPANY ANY CLAIM FOR SHORTAGE, DAMAGE OR RETURNED GOODS 


FIG: Z 


shipping room over the cumbersome method previously in in connection with the order makes s 
use, and completely eliminated the cost of all forms used very simpliest operation, and red 
for the so-called packing slip and shipping ticket. chance of error. If the readers of t 
(Editor’s Note-——The originator of this method has also- in simplified billing, upon suffici« 


devised an invoice which reduces clerical work and its use to publish this method. 
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HIGH PRODUCTIVITY | 


is the Outstanding Feature of 


STANDARD Hosiery Machines | 
NYE & TREDICK Knitting Machines | 










The scientific production resulting from a half- 
century's experience enables us to offer with 
our machine 










’ Simplicity 





Durability 
Quality Fabric 









Economic Operation 






Consistent Performance 






Increased Production 






Improvements and new attach- 


ments have been completed. 







Write for complete details to the 
new combined concern which is 
offering these two well known 
machines to hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers. 









STANDARD-TRUMP BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY 


FACTORY and OFFICE SHOW ROOMS 
Beech and Anchorage Streets, Wilmington, Del. 121 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF ORDER PLACED WITH 
Date Sold Date to Ship 


11-14-24 


BLANK KNITTING CO. January let 
OSHKOSH.FLA. ee 


Date Received 
| SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 
4731 


Shipped to 


11-18-24 
Sold by 


E.P.Ennis 
Terms Route Via 


Newton & Company, Inc., 


‘ 297 Fifth Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
Address H-76224 


Freight - best way anes te 


istomers's Order 


152 
ASSORTMENT | 
9 


Black 3 
Cordovan 3 


Tan Bark 13 


COLOR 
TOT. DOZ PRICE AMOUNT 











Remarks: 


TO THE PURCHASER 
The above is a copy of your order as entered in our factory, being our understanding of your requirements. If not in accordance with your desir 
Thanking you for your order we are 


us by wire. Not hearing from you at once, we shall proceed as indicated. 
Very truly yours; BLANK KNITTING CO. 


By 


} 
] 


iustrate 
nd satisfaction 
In line with the purpose of excha 
ods, the Editors invite any readers who hav 


their plants any systems of forms or. methods, 
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| Eco 


The 


UNIVERSAL 
Hosiery Ribber 


Complete Dogless WITH NO 
VIBRATING 


Simply remove screws at PARTS 


t d bott 
iad Ril ni : Do Not Need New Dog- 
; less when changing heads 


A 


| 


Extreme ease in changing heads, any size or stjle 


from 2 3-4,to 4 S18 


| 


AAA 


_______s High Speed Pulley 
—_____Low Speed Pulley 
~———Loose Pulley 


Change head without re- _ 
moving dogless spider 


QA 


Free View of fabric from— — 
front of Machine. 


HO 


One Piece frame assures - . 
rigidity. ’ Sensitive takeup Run- 
ning in oil eliminating 
all wear of old Style 
worm and wheel giving 
perfect tension of fabric 


at all times. 


AAA 


Simple in Construction and Operation. Rigid in Design. Smoother Fabric. 


Fidelity Machine Company 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Foreign Agents 
SOUTH AMERICA JAPAN 
Los Fabricantes Unidos Taketaro Yoshidzumi 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic Osaka, Japan 
GREAT BRITAIN AUSTRALIA 


Moses Mellor & Sons, Ltd. Vance & McKee 
Nottingham, England Sydney, Australia 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTON'S 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 


A Question on Reverse Plaiting. 


Epiror Corron: 


I wish to ask a question through your “Knitting Kinks” 


department and see if I ean secure thereby some infor 


tion on how to do reverse plaiting. I understand that 


done with the needles bent in a certain way, but while 


ht, the bent needle 


1g 


have tried this, and get the stripe all 1 


give me trouble in the heel and toe. 


This is an entirely new proposition to me and I shall 


appreciate the cooperation of any ol the “Knitting Kinks” 
making this question more clear. 


CoNnTrRIBUTOR No. 214 


re ade rs in 


Preventing Bent Latches. 


Epiror Corron: 


remedies for bent latches on Banner ma 


for by oP. 


your November issue, 


Causes and 


Kinks” in 


” 4 


chines were asked in “Knitting 


I have had a rather extended experience in southern 


mills on this machine, and have had this trouble myself, and 
if it is permissible, I should like to give some oft my own 
observations as to what will cause this, in the hope that it 


and als« 


bothered. 


may provide additional information for “F. G.” 
possibly help some other readers who ar 
things that will cause 


There are, of course, a number of 


bent latches. A man can set the finger plate so far away 


from the needles that the latches will hit it 


and cause them 


to bend, when the stocking is on the heel and toe. It must 
be kept perfectly smooth and even with the carrier ring 
at all times. This adjustment, properly made, may reliev 
this trouble. 

If this is not the cause, then investigation of the set- 
If the latch guide 
on the back side of the carrier ring is not perfectly smooth, 
This ap- 


ting of the latch guide should be made. 
the latches will hit it and cause them to bend. 
plies also to the latch guide on the front, which also must 
be perfectly smooth with the carrier ring. 

Another thing that often is overlooked is the earrier 
ring post. If this is set so that the needles run somewhere 
around the earrier ring, trouble will result. I have mine 
adjusted so the ring is the same distance from the needles 
ali the way around. 

Finally, I suggest that anybody having this trouble 
should look to see whether the carrier ring is set down too 
If this is the case, the latches will hit the 


The way to set this, 


low or not. 
finger plate and cause bent latches. 


of course, is to loosen the auto earrier ring latch and tap 
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We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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up until the riz 


These things n 


Softeners for 


Epiror Corton: 


the query ol 


that the st all-around softe 


wool hosiery ] a 


soluble oil. 
roods, em 


and whites 


Regarding a formula 


softener, the best procedure 


] 
ai 


oil with one pound of soda 


large pail of 


mixture into a 


at once or 


should be used 


there is a tendency for the 


like all softeners, should be 


Epitor CoTron: 


Replying to the inquiry 


mation regarding a softener 


will gladly subn 


the writer 


and now is, used by severa 


Softener for wool and 


To 50 gallons of water add 
50 pounds grade A olive oil soap 
5 gallons commercial olive oil 


5 pounds soda ash. 
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Besr for the 
manufacture of 
adies’ high-grade, 
full-fashioned, silk, 
hosiery. 


Berrer pro- 
duction on a per 
section basis than 
any other machine 
on the market. 


F ais the ma- TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
chine that is used READING, PENNA. 

by 90% of all man- 

ufacturers of full- 


fashioned hosiery. 


| 


a 
st 
eT 


=— 3) 
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4 ne si 4 
nae ey 
. 
be 


The’ READING’ 


FULL~FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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Dissolve and boil until well mixed (one hour). I am sorry I can 


Out of this stock solution, use to each 100 po inds of and-wool ho e, b 
; 


goods to be softened three gallons of the softener, in a ’ this kind. 
bath at 130 degrees F., and run the goods in this bath for 

20 minutes; then take out the goods without A Dyeing Problem. 
extract. 


Should the water condition be of such a 
{DITOR COTTON : 


Here’s a probler 
I 


pure silk a 


will not allow for the use of soap (as hard water will have 
a tendency to curdle soaps, causing flake and grease spots 


+ +] 


he goods) then an emulsion of oils as fol 


or rey 
a men’s hal 
preferable: 

To a 50-gallon stock solution, add: 

25 pounds olive oil 
10 pounds soluble oil (sulphonated 

10 pour ds soda ash. 

Dissolve and boil. 

Use from this stock soluti 
goods to be softened, one gallon of 
120 degrees F., for 20 minutes. 

These softeners are good lor any type 
wool or cotton combinations of all kinds, the 
be used having to be judged largely by 
f the water. 


I trust this will be of some value 


Epiror Corton: 
I noticed the question trom Wisconsin, 
Kinks,” asking for a softener 


hosierv;: one using olive oil 


wool, 
following suggestion for the all-cott 
no experience with wool mixtures. 
If the mill man has on hand a qi 
oil (not sulphonated) I would suggest that 


1 


a 50-gallon barrel, u 


{ 
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Pea CC 


“Get-To-Gether” 
April 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 1925 


TUULELLLCECLCLL LLL 


Twenty-first Annual 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 


The Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
UNDER THE AUSPICES 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY 
AND UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 


More than two hundred manufacturers and dealers in Knitting 
Machinery, Knitted Underwear and Outerwear, Yarns, Mill 
Equipment and supplies will again show their products at the 
1925 Knitting Arts Exhibition. 

The ever increasing number of exhibitors is sure proof that the 
trade goes to this market to buy and view the new devices and 
improvements that manufacturers and jobbers have to offer. 

Old exhibitors will tell you this Exposition is the most prac- 
tical, successful method of merchandising they know. 

Held in connection with the annual meetings of the National 
Association of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers it affords a 
wonderful opportunity for buyers to attend these meetings and 
at the same time view your product. 


If you seek to widen your market you will be represented by 
an exhibit at this creator of new business. 


Don’t miss this opportunity 


The cost of a space measuring 10 x 10 or 100 
square feet is $150 and includes Sign, Floor Cover- 
ing, Desk and three chairs and general decorations 
all ready for your exhibit. 


VOUUEUEEEDEUEDTETOTTC TATU URDEEEREREOENEOHEEO OANA UNG UONONONEREDESOLOOONOOONONNONOSNOEEREOEOCEDOOEONONNESENONN 


What better method of advertising will place you directly in 
touch with thousands of real buyers at so small an expenditure? 


—Apply at once 


Personal Direction Chester I. Campbell 


Address all communications to Executive Offices 


329 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


VOOUONEHOUENUHOU ODOR ONNOONANOOOOOOEEED 


MULL TTT 


rs 


AGNSEAUENENONCOAONAAUOUUOOOROOLESLOREAEGAUAOOUTONUNUOUUUOOLOUICODLEREREREEEDEEERGEUREEOEOOOOCOEOOOOG0 DUDDCUODOOROLDEERERESOOHONOGOOEOELOUGOGUOAONNANOLUGESEOUGUNUAGUUCUUUOUUULONOREEAUGAOONCAUCUOGAUCCOOODORESEDEOEEEENEREDUGUGUUGOGUGUOCUOOUEECRENEAANOGHAUUOOUOUODOONEELOUASEOOOONASOGOOROOGOOOOOOOOOOOOONNOONOOE TA 
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each machine in turn, pulls the cloth out for a matter of 
three or four yards, and gives it a close inspection. If he 
finds a needle line he marks the spot with chalk and the 
fixer or operator is notified. 

In addition to this, a bell is sounded in the room every 
twenty minutes during the day. This is a signal to all the 
operators to stop their machines, and inspect the fabric for 
needle lines. If the difficulty is a broken needle, and the 
operator can remedy it, he does so and starts his machine 
up again. If it is a matter requiring the attention of the 
fixer, he is called for the job. 

As we know from which machine any roll is produced, 
if a needle line shows up in the inspection afterward for 
any length and there is no chalk-mark, we can place the 
responsibility on the inspector. If there is a needle line 
and the inspector has put a chalk-mark on it, then the re- 
sponsibility is shifted to the fixer in charge of the par- 
ticular machine. 

There might be some objection raised at the beginning 
if this system is installed, but after the operators are in- 
formed that it is for their own interests as well as those 
of the mill, I don’t believe anyone would have any trouble. 
We found our needle lines were reduced by some 75 per 
cent after we got this system working some months ago. 

C. R. P. (Teny.) 


Blending Colored Wool and Artificial Silk. 


Epiror Corron: 

The question of knitting colored wool with artificial silk 
to give a mixed effect, and to get the right blend in the heel 
and toe has been presented to the writer for solution. 

Many have attempted this and given up in disgust, and 
yet the solution is simple. The yarns on the heel and toe 
should not be run side by side, but one cone or bobbin 


should be placed directly under the other; first, drilling a 
hole through the pin hole which will have to be taken out, 
and large enough to insert a 34-inch brass tube, putting a 
stand under the cone above, running the yarn underneath 
through the tube and over the same yarn guide as the top 
yarn; this will twist the top and bottom yarns together, 


making an even blend. Bos (CANADA) 


COTTON 


How Can the Double Sole Be Lined Up on One 
Needle? 


Epiror Corton: 


I should like to present another que: 


facture to the readers of “Knitting Kinks” 
Is there any way to line up a double sole on 
at least one 


chine with one needle? On 


there is a dividing cam that 


comes 
butt needles up, and when the double sol 
bound to catch on the medium needles and 
one needle. But is there any way 

Janner machine so it will do this? 

going all right and then the next day 
should like to know of 


such a thing is possible 


some way 


Cured His Latch Bending Trouble. 


Epiror Corron: 


You published in the November nun 


Kinks,” my question about the trouble | 


bent latches on “Banner” machines. 


| — 
thank vou tor vour 


I am writing to 


service rendered through “Knitting Kinks,” 


have the trouble practically stopped, and bent 
a rare thing now. I fixed my machines fron 
tions of “Old 


December issue, by taking out the 


Knitter (Pa.)” which 


beveling the edges and then givi 


However, I thank you and the other 
gestions, as they were all good, but I 


as mentioned, and did not have to tr 


A Silk Yarn Kink and an Opinion. 
Epitor Corron: 


I have read of the 


system 
in a caged section of the knitting roon 


knitting operator to bring an empty 


charge of this department, who issues 
I have seen this plan in operation in 
have visited. 
But at our plant we have a different method I will tel 


We make a 


having the cones of 


vou about. ladies’ high-grade silk line, and 


instead of yarn in a special place, I 
have canvas baskets placed behind the knitters, between t 


he 


rows of machines, so all they have to do is reach back and 


get a new cone, without leaving their machines for even a 


little while. I have one bov—a utilitv boy 


these baskets filled. 


} 


My theory is if you establish a system which allows the 


operators to leave their machines, they will sort of take 


advantage of it, and if, for instance, the operator at 
end of the room were required to walk all the way to the 
other end to secure a new cone of yarn, you can bet your 


{ 


bottom dollar he, or she, will take plenty of time in 


it. And while they are gone, something will go wrong on 


doing 


one of their machines—with nobody there to fix it. 


Our aim throughout the entire mill is to so work out 


our systems that we can always definitely establish the re- 


sponsibility for any kind of bad work. This, we believe, is 
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mang onatcnoll Stitch Machines. 


MERROWISE For ttrtictency 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
IT MEANS: MINIMUM EXPENSE 
UNEXCELLED QUALITY OF WORK 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


i ESTABLISHED 1838 
i 16 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN,., U. S. A. 
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the right line to work on. Under our system, the operator 
is always at his machines—or should be—and if he isn’t, 
why, he can’t say, “Yes, that bad work came off my ma- 
chine, but I was away getting me some more yarn when 
happened,” ete. 
How do we dispose of the empty cones? 
ality, our cones aren’t entirely empty when we take 
off. We have found the paste-board cones, rough in places, 
will break the yarn if we run off the last few layers on 
machine. Therefore, we have put on the floor at the 
of each line of machines a sort of tapered cone base o1 
which the cones are stacked. The operator is instructed 
to run the cone almost out, then take it off and stack it on 
base. The utility boy then carries these cones 
k-winding machines, where the remaining 
n the cones are re-wound onto brass 
bobbins. The result is, if the yarn, in wine 
board cone, is broken, the back-winder can 
out the effect of bad work that wou 
ting machine. Then the brass bobbin 
on the machine, and all the yarn can 
polished surface of the bobbin will 
Another thing: I noticed in the Oct 
¢ Kinks” that “J. D. (Tenn.)” prefers 
basket to eatech his work under the ribbers, 
was partial to a deep basket. As for me, 
basket at all. I had a tinner make me a kind of pan which 
is fitted up under the machine to catch the oil, and 
work drops down onto the floor. Thus the foreman, or my 


self, walking along by the ribbers, car e at a glance just 


how the work is running. ( of course are kept 


clean—but of course that isn’t anything to be ashamed of. 


M. (TENN.) 


Desires Some Average Costs. 

Epitor Corron: 
Through your “Knitting Kinks’ department, I would 
like to ask what is the cost of dyeing and finishing men’s 
and women’s hosiery? I have in mind dyeing and finishing 


oO! 


hosiery for the trade, which would probably include cot 
wool, silk and mixed goods, taking the goods from the mills 
in the gray and shipping them out to customers in the fin- 
ished state. 

Any information on the cost of dyeing, price of board- 
ing, pressing, pairing, folding, boxing, mending, packing 
and supervision will be appreciated. N.S. (N.C 


Wishes Stitch Cam Information. 


Epitor CoTTon: 

On an underwear machine, or for that 
hosiery ribber, would there be any advantage in grit 
the stitch cam to such a point that only one needle would 
actually be held down while knitting? The way our cams 
are ground at present the drop is of such an angle that 
there are nearly two needles down as they pass the point of 
the cam. This seems [to plac an undue tension ym the 
varn and, I believe, is a cause of excessive breakage. 

[ should be glad to see thi ( 


Kinks” and it might be interesting if the men diseussing 


7° 
] 
i 


iseussed in “Knitting 


it would send in sketches of the way their cams are ground, 
and the reason for grinding them as they do. 


F. 


What Caused the Holes. 


Epiror Corro» 

If you have 
to tell of peculiar 
that caused us 


suggestion to son 


oO where “a oR 


We make 
and heel a 
ago we 
bleach, there 


] la 


} 
looked 


What Makes the Dark Streaks? 


Epitor CorrTon: 
We are making : 


] 
l 


a 70s/1 mercerize: 


temperature. We 


1 ] 
takes the color 








Influences of a tangible and sentimental nature both 
affected the Philadelphia cotton yarn market during the 
first part of the past month as reported here, and resulted 
in an elevation of price accompanied by augmented business 
placed at the higher figures. The result of the national 
election injected confidence and a psychologically healthy 
tone in business circles. Business for yarn consumers im- 
proved, resulting in business from them for the yarn sellers 
and dealers. 

A noticeable continuation of the price rise persisted 
throughout the period immediately following the election, 
indicated that for the time it was a spinners’ market, and 
quite a bit of business of a comparatively satisfactory na- 
ture was reported. 

That the prevailing influence tending toward the lack 
of interest in the market on the part of the yarn consuming 
trade has been the absence of work for their own plants 
was indicated by their disregard for the higher rates on 
desired numbers when they did ask for them. An example 
was the case of a user who, in one week, refused interest 
in a yarn number, but who came to market the next week, 
found the product a nickel higher than the previous week’s 
quotation, bought to fill his requirement, and commented 
he undoubtedly would be back for some more later on at the 
same price. 

During the last few days of November, however, prices 
began to recede again, the peak having been reached ap- 
parently, and lack of demand again was in evidence, influ- 
enced to a large extent, no doubt, by the hope of a still 
lower level of quotations. Another factor affecting it was 
that there was a general slowing up of demand for products 
made from yarns, and buyers were disinclined to stock up 
on yarns to earry them over the holiday and inventory 
period with nothing in prospect for their utilization. Others 
pointed out that a sagging demand in December was a sea- 
sonal proposition anyway. However, in cases where busi- 
ness for finished goods had been placed there seemed a will- 
ingness to operate ahead on yarns. 

During December certain counts of yarns, following the 
healthful rise in rates, went back to levels very nearly ap- 
proaching their low marks for the year. Combed goods 
seemed to hold up better than the other numbers. 

Another contributing feature to the condition arising 
during the last month was explained by some to be the 
variance in ideas between spinners and buyers as to yarn 
values. In the face of an absent market, so to speak, the 
spinners were inclined to hold on to their higher quotations, 
feeling no harm would be done as prospects for business 
would not be affected anyhow, and considering this stand 
would place them in a stronger position later on when in- 
quiries were more plentiful. Buyers, apparently, could not 
be converted to the spinners’ argument that the quotations 
represented bare profits, if any, over operating and pro- 
They seemed inclined to the attitude that 
based on raw cotton values the rates for yarn should come 


duction costs. 


down. 


A feature commented upon here last month, which was 
emphasized during December, was what seemed to be the 


The de- 


elimination of the “rush-period” plan of buying. 
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The Yarn Market 
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mand for yarns seemed to be distributed over the time 
more evenly, and this was pointed out to be better for the 
mills, and also to give a steadier operation and business 
to the dealers. 

Some factors felt, during December, that the slump in 
business, caused by cotton values, was influenced also by 
easier supplies of yarns, occasioned by undue operation at 
the mills to provide for anticipated business on the strength 
of a better market—and also for business in hand—which 
in a supply of yarns larger than had existed when the 
spinners obviously were controlling the market. 

Following are quotations on the Philadelphia market on 
December 16: 


Single Skeins 








4s to 8s .38 10s rit .39 

28 yr Pas ---.39% 14s a .40 
16s .-..40% 20s ; ee 
Re ier si 44% 26s.. ; ‘ .45% 
20s rey. | : 

Single Warps 

8s , ..40 10s... ee 41 
12s.. ; 41% 14s : egrets 42 
_. [eee aa 2% 20s. Pes oa 5 ee 
| re peat’ 46 DOG. os cote, .49 
tack & Gkice vee 

Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins 
8s and 9s 3-4 slack re es eer Bis) 
8s 3-4 hard white warp twist............... 37 
8s and 9s 3-4 tinged tube 35 
8s 3-4 hard twist waste : 5 
Two-Ply Skeins. 

cc OE eRe ee 40 10s 1014 
12s ..41 14s 4145 
16s — 20s eh ee 
24s.. ‘ ..47 -) eee , : 47, 
30s ne wae 40s.. 53 

Two-Ply Warps 

a 410% 10s 41 
SEs « . ‘ ¥: 41% 14s 421 
l6és ete 43 20s ia. 
24s ; 47 26s .48 
30s a ey 40s.. aA 56 

Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 

Se eee eee 10s 37% 
ie... mre o 038 14s 38% 
ee bial) ie 40 18s.. 40% 
See ..41 {| 228 41% 
24s . . 42% ey eet a 14 
re eee a 40s we eres 
a ee nee Pierce scat ‘a 48 
30s tying-in .. rs ; Sees te 4534 @46 

Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 

8s to 16s epee 20s re > 
24s .58% 308 7 a eae 
40s 67% 40s eee ae ee 72% 
| er ae 771 TOR: Ciecnadéisbareste’ Ste 
SOEs cciwewns sen 

Single Comb2d Peeler Yarn on Cones. 

18s ; 52% 24s . voter: 
80s A eas oe 36s wed Tre. 
38s... “< . .66 MOR coc cdeebhwe es Dae 

Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
10s.. ; 43 tA er 44 
payee - 45 Se er ree, 
20s i . 48 | Pe ‘ ~- 49 
26s .50 UO wn te hone ae ree kee 
Pe eek ee 58 
Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 

eee sacs 52 12s rene ee 
14s.. a oo Se rr Pe ee 55 
| OPPr er ae ee tf 
228 -“ : isn AD eee cre ear 62 
ae «63 a Bee aa ...64 
Dt cia cew cca cane 38s re oe he ee 
eee eee 72 | 


W. D. Carton has become superintendent of the An- 
niston Knitting Mills Co., Anniston, Ala. 

L. F. 
spinning and twisting 
Mountain, N. C. 

E. M. Grant, formerly overseer of carding at the Elk 
Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga., has become overseer of carding 
at the Green River Manufacturing Company, Tuxedo, N. C. 


MeErRILL has accepted the position of overseer of 


at the Park Yarn Mills Co., Kings 
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“Here’s the Improved Quality 
You wanted and the Cost 
has not Increased” 


TEP by step through the Spinning Room and Weave 
Shed, the benefits and economies of using Universal 


wound Filling Yarn are obvious on every side. 


Flexibility of spinning equipment, longer uninterrupted loom runs, 
a tremendous reduction in waste, and a marked improvement in the 
quality of cloth make Universal wound Filling one of the most im- 
portant developments in textile manufacturing methods in the last 


half-century. 


Confer with Universal engineers now. 
They will submit briefly proof of the 
advantages of Universal Winding in 


your mill. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
ee, BOSTON ‘Chorlatte. 


Chicago, Montreal and Hamilton, Canada Utica, 


Depots AND Ortices At MANCHESTER AND Paris 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
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Stop that leak / 


DROP of water is a tiny thing yet a succession of drops will 
wear away a stone. 








? 





A latch needle is small in size but a succession of poor latch needles will 
whittle down your profits. 





Knitters who recognize the mighty influence of latch needles on pro- 
duction do not take chances—they equip their machines with Exce/sior- 
Torrington Latch Needles. 






The Torrington Company pioneered in the construction of latch needles 
of unvarying uniformity, smoothness, temper and correct construction. 
They have maintained this leadership in the past—and will maintain it 
in the future. 





















Excelsior-Torrington Latch 
Needles are favorably known 
the world ’round—knitters 
have learned to rely on their 
good performance. 













Established 1866 












— TheTORRINGION COMPANY 


Torrington,Conn. U.S.A. 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Statistics, although incomplete, indicate that less hosiery 
of all classes was manufactured in the United States in the 
last half of 1924 than in the first half. 
February, output steadily decreased, April showing a slight 
But from that time on curtailment was 


Beginning with 


gain over March. 
the rule, as shown by figures supplied by the Department 
of Commerce and from private sources. 

By September, mills were turning off around four and 
one-half million dozen pairs of stockings of all classes per 
month. The figures for that month were, however, under 
those for January, when production of about 400 knitting 
mills reporting approached five million dozens. Not 
early Fal] did manufacturers receive much encouragement. 
By that time stocks were pretty well depleted, curtailment 


until 


had been severe and there were visions of a buying move- 
From then on to the 
No- 


vember retailers were buying hosiery as though having just 


ment, which took form in September. 
end of the year there were spurts of briskness, and by 


waked up from a Rip Van Winkle sleep. 

Some of the leading direct-to-retailer mills made new 
high records for immediate delivery business. Orders pour- 
ed in upon them like an avalanche. Three large mills in- 
creased their November spot shipments by an average of 


Job- 


bers were less active, relatively, but frequently came to mar- 


more than 19 per cent over any corresponding month. 


ket with a rush for right-away goods and found mills sold 
up for a month or more. The increased production was not 
sufficient to take immediate care of all of the jobber orders. 

Outstanding in hosiery statistics were figures showing 
a sharp increase in the manufacture of women’s full fash- 
ioned silk hose. One gain over the preceding month was 31 
per cent, in contrast with a gain of 11 per cent for seam 
less. Increases were scored by men’s silk half hose, cotton 
hosiery as a class and women’s straight artificial silk, also 
Artificial silk half hose fell 


off in competition with mixtures in novelty effect. 


silk in combination with fiber. 


A review of the hosiery market from the standpoint of 
price popularity shows that full fashioned silk toward the 
end of last year made gains on seamless silk lines, and in- 
complete reports indicate that the dollar stocking leads in 
popularity in seamless silk lines. In this analysis stockings 
with a full fashioned foot on a latch needle knit leg carry- 
ing the fashion marks, are not taken into consideration. 
There are several makes of this type of women’s silk stock- 
ings that retail at a dollar a pair, and there were indica- 
tions it was growing in favor. 

A well known mill in the Central West which has not 
employed full fashioned machines contemplates their in- 
stallation, and it seems the management is planning for a 
full fashioned silk boot stocking for the $1.50 retail range. 
Whether to use 39 or 42 gauge machines was a question 
under consideration last month, to be disposed of soon. 
For a good stocking of this type some interests favor the 39 
gauge, although the trend unmistakably is in the direction 
of 42 and finer. The matter of gauge enters into the ques- 
tion of the proposed retail price of the new line of stock- 


ings, which probably will make its appearance this year. 
That the trend has been toward finer gauge is indicated 

in the increasing number of 260 needle circular machines 

and the greater call for 42 gauge full fashioned. This year 


com- 


probably there will be greater use of artificia Ik in 


bination with Japan silk as a cost expedient, and a good 


circular knit stocking of this construction to sell in a general 
way at less than a dollar a pair and full fashioned at under 
$1.50 seems likely to be one outeome of the keenest con pe 
tition ever. 

According to one authority on silk, 
silk for hosiery purposes has eut deeply 
the extent of almost 30 per cent. Combinat 
fibers, it is believed, will be resorted to mor 
year than last, when improvements i 
artificial silk were a large factor in its greater use for ho- 


siery. In fact, there is an indicated strong trend toward 


artificial silk with a cotton base. As cost of yarn or thread 
is reduced by improvement in the artificial it is believed its 
use will be materially expanded, and that manufacturers 


price 


progress 


will find combination with tram very desirable as a 
expedient. At all events, it appears that with the 
being made in the manufacture of artificial silk, Japan wil 
not find it so easy to manipulate her market for the fiber. 

It was observed Jast month that many mills were hesitant 
to contract far ahead for Japan silk, as if looking for a 
decline in the market. Some few have bought for prospec 
tive needs to April, these being a very small minority. There 


were large holdings in New York warehouses in December, 
and it appeared to be coming in faster than it was passing 
to mills. 


Full 


month at advances of from 25 cents a dozen pairs. 


fashioned silk hosiery was selling by mills last 


Manu- 
at the July price, around 
A, were gettin prices based 
on silk costing a dollar a pound more. At that time, of 


facturers owning silk bought dow: 
$5.25 basis of double extra 
course, there was demand for holiday hosiery, and for a 
while price was not so much a question with distributors 
The Berkshire Knitting Mills led 
in the higher price movement, such mills as the Oakbrook, 
Philadelphia 


higher prices, the increase be- 


as favorable deliveries. 


near Reading, Pa., and the larger ones in 


coming along with somewhat 


ing hardly sufficient to take the stockings out of the retail 


price range. 


} 


By reducing the weight of a silk stocking and having 


recourse to economies in manufacture, mills making full 


fashioned silk hosiery scored gains on the seamless that, it 


is thought by some factors, mean the flat knitted will this 


year crowd hard on the product of latch needle machines, 
to say nothing of the preference in many quarters for the 


spring needle goods. The latter are being sold heavily by 

a few mills to chain retail stores, which have become an out- 

let eagerly sought by manufacturers. Yet 50 per cent of 

100 retailers, who were questioned for trade purposes, say 

they do not distinguish between the spring and latch needle 
lateh 


rapid that it seems difficult to conceive the 


goods. Improvements in needle machines are so 


possibility of 
making further inroads on their product, particularly as 
price is a controlling factor in consumption. 

But here enters the question of the extent to which the 
South will engage in the manufacture of full fashioned silk 
hosiery. The product of one southern mill, selling at $12.50 
for 12 strand, is in strong favor in competition with north- 


ern product of 11 strand priced at $12, it is stated by a 
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Spiral Gear or Variable Speed Drive, simple traverse motion, 
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leading commission house distributing the output of the 
southern mill. Southern-made full fashioned is making 
headway, it is apparent to market observers, and that silk 
this year will crowd harder than ever on cotton hosiery, is 
the outlook. 

Hosiery mills owning low price raw silk are getting 
prices based on current cost. They were able to do this 
during the holiday demand, and some that have not paid a 
dividend in several years expect to make a distribution 
among stockholders this year. Had silk declined, it cannot 
be disputed, mill prices would have softened. For the first 
time in a long while mills were able to sell at current value, 
and having moved prices up, no recessions are looked for 
unless as a result of broader use of artificial silk in combi- 
nation with tram. Of course fuil fashioned prices will hav 
to be held down to a level where spring needle goods cannot 
compete successfully, and the cost of high 
silk hosiery will be an important factor in the progress ol 
both full fashioned and seamless made. At the moment the 
trend is to full fashioned, with which both 
needle goods will have to contend as must the 
cotton hosiery with silk. 


The production of artificial silk boot hosiery appears 


+ 


to 

have been overdone, as indicated by price competition, con- 

fined more particularly to the poorer grades, however. It 
known that several southern mills have sold for the first 

quarter of the year, at the market. These manufacturers go 

on the theory that at the comparatively | 

silk it were not wise to skimp in gauge or 

A jobber was in the market last month for 

50 a dozen, $2.65 being quoted. P) 
manufacturers willing to construct a stocking at such a 
price as was offered, but for a long pull it would have hard 
sledding. The trade that buys in a big way wants the best 
fiber silk stocking that ean be made. The overproductio1 
of artificial silk hosiery can be held responsible for offer- 
ings of sub-standard goods—at a price. 

Novelties in the better grades of silk hosiery seem 
have afforded an inspiration for applying embellishment to 
low price goods by a less costly process. For example, hand 
embroidered designs, such as roses, vines, and birds, an inch 
or two below the knee of women’s silk 
an incentive for a hosiery expert to experiment 
cess by which the cost, it is estimated, can be reduced 
per cent. This process contemplates all the colors in 
embroidery and goes printing one better, in that colors are 
said to be brought out more sharply. It still is in an ¢ xperi 
mental stage, but several manufacturers to whom it has 
been submitted look upon it with much favor. 

Novelties are a precarious proposition for manufactur- 
er and distributor, and one trade authority urges retailers 
to stock up very lightly with them. It is pointed out that 
the more fetching innovations often have the shortest exist- 
ence, as once they become common there is, obviously, a 
class of trade that passes them by. While novelties have 
been a large part of the hosiery business for some time, and 
will be seen next spring and summer in no less profusion 
than last year, they seldom are bought heavily, and volume 
production is looked on as dangerous. There are some in- 
novations that stick, and become staples, children’s fancy 
top derby ribs in seven-eighth length, for example. But 
some of the staples in this class last year will be passed by 
the end of the season, as is indicated by the facility with 
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combed ribs were advanced a few cents a dozen by a manu- 
facturer here and there. A southern mill, sold up to Febru- 
ary at $1.65, last month was quoting five cents higher for 
new business. Coarse gauge carded ribs seem to be not in 
big call, as low as 9714 cents a dozen being quoted for goods 
weighing 28 ounces on size 9. A chain of five-and-ten-cent 
stores is reported having bought heavily of combed ribs at 
a price less than $1.60. 

A chain of retail shoe stores is selling a Pennsylvania 
line of pure silk half hose with mercerized top at 60 cents, 
a reduction from the price of a few months ago. The chain 
operates 90 stores and therefore is a good outlet for men’s 
hosiery. A large mill in Reading, Pa., is reported running 
strong on each of three numbers of novelty half hose—one 
of Japan and artificial silk, one of artificial silk and mer- 
cerized and one of artificial silk and cotton. In the latter 
number the fiber silk is used for striping and getting a two- 
tone effect. 

The hosiery primary market closed last year a trifle 
groggy, leaving out of consideration silk and novelty lines 
for the holiday period. The sagging last month seems to 
have been indicated in announcement of lower prices for 
certain staples for Spring and concessions here and there 
for coaxing immediate business. Some mills were fairly 
well engaged on Spring orders, but jobbers were operating 
sautiously in the pre-inventory period. Their spot orders 
were frequent and so small that it was apparent there was 
a determination to work toward inventories showing bank 
balances and minimum stocks of goods. Nor were buyers 
There appeared some 
uncertainty as to how 1925 might start. The fact that job- 


ber and retailer closed the year with practically empty bins 


contracting heavily for this year. 


and shelves was taken to mean, however, that the then com- 
ing year would show an improvement—for mills—over 1924. 

It was freely predicted in primary market circles that 
1925 will witness a tendency to shortening the route from 
hosiery mill to the consumer of hosiery, and that jobbers, 
unless they at once begin functioning, by carrying stocks, 
will see more of their business passing. Jobbers complain 
and many manufacturers do not deny, that numbers of mills 
assumed to be selling to jobbers exclusively are letting re- 
tailers have goods at but little above what jobbers pay—in 
a way building up a direct-to-retailer business without go- 
ing through the formality of organizing a selling foree. 
Some of the business from that quarter comes through sev- 
eral organizations, small, but growing, which solicit retailer 
accounts. Such an organization was in the market last 
month for silk hosiery for the retail trade, simplifying mat- 
ters for mills weary of jobber procrastination. 

It is no secret that some of the busier mills were selling 
to chain retail stores only, and the accounts of catalog 
houses were especially desirable. What these establishments 
have done in crowding on the rural retailer, who ordinarily 
is a patron of the jobber, is being repeated by mills selling 
to consumers direct through canvassers, some of whom are 
in the federal income tax paying class. There is instanced 
a woman canvasser for hosiery and women’s underwear 
whose weekly earnings run from $60 to $75. One direct-to- 
consumer mill is paying as much as $10,000 a year to man- 
agers of districts in which canvassing by bell ringers has 
become a well established business. One of the better known 
direct-to-consumer mills which for some years supplied only 
women’s hosiery now is operating extensively in half hose, 
and it goes without saying that others will follow. 
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Some days before the not 


Co. had gone souther 


Blood Knitting 
the matter of price and delivery period 
i 


designated for showing buyers what mills 


trade¢ ith a quotation 


Bailey Knitting Co. astonished the 
of $10.50 on a 14-pound randon suit made on spring 
August 


northern 


needle 
machines, for deliveries June to , terms 10 days net, 
Low marks for the 
the McLaughlin Textil 
would appear that the 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., ’., and the 
Mayo Sales Corporation, selling the W ash- 
ington Mills, Mayodan, N. C., previously had set the price 
November. The 
latter came out soon after its opening with announcement 
The Hanes at 


the time named quoted for only the first quarter of the year. 


60 extra. division also were 
Corporation. It 


and the 


established by 


big Tennessee m lls 


Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 


two 
output of The 
pace, when they came on the market in 

the mill was sold up for the early period. 


Up to the middle of last month, buyers said, it was diffi- 
cult to “get a line” on the mills, and some said they looked 
for the placing of no large contracts before January. Sev- 


had 


rather freely some days before the opening with a view to 


eral manufacturers used the long distance telephone 
persuading buyers to be there, and there was a fair show 
The extent 


divulged by either seller or buyer. 


of response. to which they operated was not 
The latter was not wholly 
pleased over the apparent looming of what some said look- 
Mill heads and some buyers as 
There 


was, however, some uneasiness over the situation as it ap- 


ed like an underwear war. 
well said they felt certain no such thing was in sight. 


peared to critical observers. ° 
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Increased Efficiency 


Cotton mill owners can 
increase the efficiency of 
their operatives by plant- 
ing Peach Trees in the 
yards of the mill village 
homes. These trees will 
furnish an item of diet 
that maintains good 
health. They will pay 
for themselves many 
times over in increased 
mill output. 

We can supply varieties that 
bear fruit from early summer 


until late Fall. Special prices 
on lots of 500, 1000 or more. 
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possess all modern improve- 
ments, including selvage welt. 
French welt, double knee 
dogless and striping attach- 
ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 
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Are fast becoming the leader in trade 
marking facilities. 

The Quality and Service, to make no 
mention of the exceedingly low cost of 
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We also build hosiery knitters 
and Body machines for under- 
wear and various other circu- 
lar machines for all kinds of 
knitted articles. 
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It will be unfortunate if manufacturers do not get to- 
gether on common ground for taking full advantage of the 
strong market that is in prospect. At the highest price 
named by any mill, knitted underwear is cheap, leading 
buyers for some of the larger jobbing houses say. There 
has been no doubt for some time that neither retailer, job- 
ber nor manufacturer will carry any 1924-5 underwear into 
the next season. Stocks were reduced for the inventories, in 
the first place, and retailers were adhering very closely to 
the policy of buying for needs from week to week. At times 
last month and in November certain desirable numbers were 
scarce, and everywhere assortments were badly broken, it 
developed, with the result sales were lost to both jobber and 


f 


retailer. Distributors learned a lesson in the shortage of 
wanted goods that should operate to the advantage of mills 
this year, in that commitments probably will not be so long 
deferred. 

With the larger southern mills openly on the market 
for 1925, the Icemorlee Cotton Mills, Monroe, N. C., 


in the procession with those Mohawk Valley establishments 


was 


who put their samples on the counter. The Icemorlee quoted 


$10.8744 a dozen for 16-pound eotton ribbed un ts, 
May to August, 10 days net, 60 extra. 


fleeced underwear mills had not named prices, but it was 


To that time the 


understood they would do so well before the end of the 
year. 

The Appalachian and Standard Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., 
and the Mayo Sales Corporation are credited with having 
booked volume business days before the northern manufac- 
Their sales 


turers were openly on the market. were, in 


great measure, for the early months, buyers taking advant 


age of the lower prices prevailing for that period. It is 


stated that some southern jobbers who have vet to place 


initial orders for Summer weights contracted conservatively 


for Winter lines. Western buyers also have operated quite 


freely in popular numbers, but, so far as could be ascer 


tained, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Oh 
were slowly. 


tributors proceeding very 


While the trade looks for a big underwes 
stocks, and pric 
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ttailer than was the policy Jast year. 
Distributors are by no means plunging on 


Summer. 


A common estimate credits jobbers as : 


having contracted for 50 per cent of prospective require- 
ments. This seems extravagant, in view of the fact few 


jobbers have bought hosiery further ahead than to the end 
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Evenknit Hosiery Mills, Bay City, Mich., have plans 
tur the erection of a new two-story building, 50 x 100 feet. 
Bausher and John B. 
Lesher, manufacturers of underwear and hosiery, have been 
silk 


hosiery, and are reported having leased a factory building 


Interests represented by ae ES 


experimenting for some time with women’s seamless 


in Frackville, Pa., to be equipped for making a high grade 
stocking. One sample shown is of 270 needles, of around 
11 strand silk, which wou!d have to be sold at not less than 
$1.25 a pair in retail stores. Hosiery interests look askance 
at anything in seamless lines to be sold at over one dollar, 


as there is on the market, at that price, a silk stocking with 


full 


and no end of latch needle dollar lines, with spring needle 


fashioned foot and seamless-made fashion-marked leg, 


goods in the $1.25 retail price range. Mr. Bausher, besides 
being interested in several underwear mills, is an extensive 
manutacturer of infants’ socks. Mr. Lesher operates, at 
Mill, 


strike of 


Williamstown, Pa., the Unrivaled Hosiery which is 


gradua ly vetting into operation atter a several 
monihs 


Bri 
1 


tion to their full fashioned plant, 


vohill & Kramer, Philadelphia, building an addi- 
will install 42 gauge ma- 
chines and scrap their 36 gauge. To have sold them, it is 
pointed out, would have left them to go into some mill eom- 
peting with 39 gauge, operating for volume production. 
While the trend is strongly to 42, the 39 gauge stocking 
is favored as a price expedient. 

Allen Brothers Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada, were 
buyers of dyeing machinery in Philadelphia last month and 
at the time were negotiating for knitting machines. It is 
reported the company will this vear run strong on colors in 


socks. 


Norma Knitting Co., operating 20 full fashioned ma- 


half hose and infants’ 


chines on women’s silk hosiery, are liquidating and already 
have sold the knitting machines to a manufacturer of neck- 
wear, who is rebuilding them and, it is stated, expects some 
The Norma 


made money during six 


will be set up in a Philadelphia hosiery mill. 
Co. was in business eight years; 
and suffered losses during two. They disposed of the full 
fashioned machines at their cost eight years ago, when they 
were rated among the oldest in Philadelphia. 

The Rockford Knit Wear Mills, New York, recently or- 
ganized by M. Lippman and H. Felsenfeld, plans for the 
operation of a local works, for the manufacture of a line 
The company will operate with a nominal 
capital of $5,000. It is represented by Belfer & Belfer, 
367 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., attorneys. 

The Fern Knitting Mills, Ine., West New York, N. J., 
recently chartered with capital of $50,000, is said to be per- 


of knit goods. 


fecting plans for a local knitting mill, and will soon begin 
operations. Louis Shifrin, 568 Tenth Street, heads the 
company. 

The Lehigh Silk Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., will 
break ground at once for the construction of a new dye 
house and boiler plant at Butler and Jasper Streets, to cost 
approximately $55,000, including equipment. 

The Marlou Knitting Corporation, Utica, N. Y., has 
been organized with a nominal capital of $5,000, to operate 
a local plant, for which arrangements will be made at an 
The company is headed by C. L. Harvey, J. D. 


It is represented by Miller & 


early date. 
Hudson and A. L. Evans. 
Hubbell, Utica, attorneys. 

The Trajoh Knit Fabrics, Inc., 


St. Johnsville, N. Y., re- 
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cently formed with capital of $40,000, will operate a local 
mill for the production of knit goods, ete. The company is 
headed by C. F. and J. J. Johnson; it is represented by 
W. J. Crangle, St. Johnsville, attorney. 

The K Textile Co., Reading, Pa., recently chartered 
with capital of $50,000, is reported to be considering the 
establishment of a knitting mill in this section. Harry 5S. 
Deen, Reading, is treasurer. 

The Evenknit Hosiery Mills, Bay 
broken ground for the construction of a new plant on local 


City, Mich., have 


site, to be two-story, 50 x 100 feet, estimated to cost close 
to $25,000. 

The Berkshire Knitting Mills, Ine., Reading, Pa., is in- 
creasing capacity at its plant and has made a number of 
additions to the working force. About 2,150 employees are 
now engaged on a full time schedule. 

The Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Walnut Street, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., has awarded a general contract for the construe- 
tion of a new dye house addition, to be located at Walnut 
$50,000. 


Cincinnati Streets, estimated to cost 


The Falik Knitting Mills, New York, recently chartered 


} 
and 


with capital of $15,000, have arranged for the operation 
111-13 Bleecker Street, 
with initial production to be devoted for the most part to 
Abraham Falik heads the com- 


of a plant on leased property at 


knit outerwear specialties. 
pany. 
The Belle Claire Mills Co., New 


porated with an active capital of $20,000, to operate a local 


York, has been incor- 
knitting mill, for the manufacture of hosiery. It is ex- 
pected to begin operations at an early date. The company 
is headed by H. P. Belsinger and J. M. Herzberg. It is 
represented by B. W. Davis, 342 Madison New 
York, attorney. 

The Franklin Knitting Mills, 511 East Seventy-secoua 
Street, New York, are considering plans for the establish- 


Avenue, 


ment of a branch plant in eastern Pennsylvania, for the 
A building at 
It is proposed to arrange for 


manufacture of hosiery. Reading, Pa., is 
now under consideration. 
machinery and begin production at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The Meinig Hosiery Co., Reading, Pa., recently organ- 
ized with a capital of $2,000,000, is reported to have plans 


under advisement for the construction of a new local mill 


for the manufacture of hosiery and other knit goods. The 
initial plant is estimated to cost more than $175,000, with 
equipment. The new company is headed by E. Richard 


Meinig, head of the E. Richard Meinig Co., Reading, with 
local plant for the manufacture of underwear, ete. 

Knitting Mills, 111 
Irvington, Newark, N. J., have filed notice of company for- 


The Grayslee Prospect Avenue, 
mation, with purpose to operate a local mill for the manu- 
facture of a line of knit goods. Charles H. Graessle is 
head of the organization. 

The Astor Knit Wear Co., Brooklyn, N. 
formed under State laws, with capital of $50,000, will 
operate a local mill, for which it is expected to consummate 


Y., recently 


arrangements at an early date. The new company is head- 
ed by M. Schwager, R. L. Schafer, and H. 8. Landu; it is 
represented by Furst, Schwartz & Schwager, 215 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn. 

The Hall-Craft Hosiery Co., Jersey City, N. J., has 
been organized under State laws with capital of $66,666, to 
operate a knitting mill in this section, for the manufacture 
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A 
‘DEATH 


=in a_ factory | 
= increases com-|Fie 
= pensation in- 

= surance. The 

= loss of a train-|& 
= ed workman, |— 

= even for a day. 

= slows up pro-|& 
= duction. 


FALLS 


are responsible 
for the highes’ 
percentage ol 
fatalities and 
lost time 
claims. 
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Ami~Slip Treads 
Make Walkways Safe 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ATLANTA, GA., BEAULLIEU & APPLEWHITE CO. 


CUE 


TH 


OR hard cotton mill drives you can 
hardly find better belting than 


RHOADS TANNATE 


It is a leather belt of special tannage, flex- 
ible, tough and long lived. It resists heat, acid 
fumes and machine oils. It has such strong 
pulley grip it easily carries 20‘ more overload 
than best oak belting. It keeps your machines 
running at full capacity, assuring maximum 
output. 

This strong pulley grip also permits an easy 
drive with less friction on yvour bearings, sav- 
ing trouble and power. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA: 29 N. Sixth St. CHICAGO: 316 W Randolph St 
NEW YORK: 96 Beekman St. ATLANTA: 67 S. Forsyth St. 
Factory and Tannery WILMINGTON, DEL 


Installation of “Feralun” 
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IS YOUR BUSINESS PROFITABLE? 


Mr. John Nash McCullaugh, Industrial Manager of the National Association 


of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, says: 


A 


oig mill that >= 
<soratoy will drive tke little one out c. 
business¥ The single item of buying the 
right kind of yarn is often the difierence 
between a profitable busines: and a losinz 
one.f@This is a whole subject in itself and 
owe -erning which we 


The right kind of yarn is yarn that makes the manufacturer of yarn alone controls. 


right kind of fabric with the minimum of waste 
production. 


In order to meet this requirement, the yarn 


Profitable operation of your plant requires dis- 
crimination in favor of spinners who can supply 
evenly spun yarns. If you are not satisfied 


with the results from yarn that you are now 
using, ask one of our salesmen to call and ar- 
range for a sample order. ‘One example is 
worth a thousand arguments. 


must be evenly spun. There are specifications 
like grade and twist which can be controlled 
by the buyer, but evenness of spinning is 
a test of manufacturing efficiency which the 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


Selling Agents 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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of general hosiery and other knit goods. The registered of- 
fice is at 15 Exchange Place. The company is headed by 
Robert H. Laird and Mareus E. Donnelly. 

The Seneca Knitting Mills, Seneca Falls, N. Y., has 
arranged for an increase in its capital from $125,000 to 
$195,000, with 350 shares of common sto7k, no par value, 
to provide for proposed expansion in operations. 

The Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, Ia., will pro- 
ceed with the construction of a new one-story addition to 
its plant, 65 x 100 feet, to be entirely for increased pro- 
duction, to cost approximately $55,000. The company is 
advancing manufacture at its plant, and plans to have the 
new structure ready for service at the earliest possible date. 

The Rhode Island Knitting Co., Woonsocket, R. I., has 
completed plans and will secure estimates of cost for the 
construction of a new two-story mil] on site selected on 
Avenue C. It is estimated to cost close to $30,000. Osear 
H. Drouin, Woonsocket, is architect, in charge. 

The Kauffman Knitting Mills, Ine., eare of the Colonial 
Charter Co., Ford Building, Wilmington, Del., represent- 
ative, has been chartered under state laws, with capital of 
$100,000, to construct and operate a knitting mill. 


Knitting Kinks. 


2 


(Continued from page 323.) 
Who Will Answer These Questions? 
Epitor Corron: 

I would like to ask some questions: What is a remedy 
for stitches riding the sinkers on a Standard B 176-needle, 
334-inch machine, just passing out of the heel. 

What will cause eut holes in the gore of the heel, and 
what will make holes in the back corners of the heel and 
toe? And how ean this be prevented? 

I shall be glad to have some reader of “Knitting Kinks” 
tell us something regarding these problems. 


J. K. L. (N. C.) 


A Problem and Its Remedy. 





Epitor Corron: 

I am glad to see you have a department in Corton, 
known as “Knitting Kinks” where we fellows can discuss 
our problems. It isn’t often that we knitting mill superin- 
tendents have an opportunity to talk things over with one 
another as the cotton mill men do—I wish we had some 
kind of meetings where we could “make testimony” like 
they do. In the meantime, however, it would be fine if the 
knitting men would utilize your department to discuss 
the things they are interested in. 

In that connection, I thought I would tell of an experi- 
ence I had when I first began to operate “Banner” ma- 
chines; of a problem I had and how I solved it. One of 
my biggest difficulties was in having the needles slide out as 
they came up the cam when the machine was working on 
the heel and toe. I fussed around by myself, and finally 
remedied this by making certain that all the needles were 
put in perfectly straight and uniform, and then I ground 
the cams so that the needles would rub on the inside edge— 
in other words, the cams were ground slanting down to- 
ward the outside edge, the inside being higher. I found 
this he'ped me greatly on this point. 
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“Old stuff,’ did somebody say? Maybe so, and yet 
maybe not, because we never know who is going to run up 
against, for the first time, a problem that we ourselves 
solved long years ago. And I know if I could have read 
that suggestion from a man who said it worked when I 
first encountered this trouble, it would have saved us quite 


a bit of worry. A. N. (Ga.) 


What Causes the Pucker? 
Epiror Corron : 

We have been producing a French welt on a double-feed 
ribber. I find when transferring the tops, the loose course 
as it goes around the top does not “meet,” so to speak, there 
being two stitches between the ends of it. This of course 
causes a “pucker” on the transfer ring. I should be pleased 
if some reader of “Knitting Kinks” will tell how to over- 


come this, if it is at all possible. B.A. TT: (Ga) 


Artificial Silk. 


Sales of artificial silk in the first six months of this 
year totaled 17,264,582 pounds against 35,380,000 in the 
full year 1923. 
the United States this year will be approximately 40,000,- 
000 pounds, according to Bertrand A. Clarke, of the Tubize 
Artificial Silk Co. Improvement in silk hosiery trade as 
well as the broad silk trade point to a larger use of arti- 
ficial silk in the last six months of the year. In view of 
the dullness prevailing throughout the silk trade during 
most of 1924, the stability of artificial silk consumption is 
notable. 

European production and consumption of artificial silk 
so far this year has been far ahead of the 1923 volume 
which was approximately 65,000,000 pounds. 

Production of artificial silk in the United States in re- 
cent years compares as follows with consumption of bales 


From present indications production in 


of real silk: 

Bales Real 
Silk Cons. 
165,078 
358,000 
367,600 
334,600 


222,700 


Art. Silk Lbs. Bales Art. Silk 
1924 *17,264,582 
1923 35,380,500 
1O22. isis otis 24,406,400 
1921 15,000,000 140,000 

8,000,000 73,900 


* Six nionths. 


248,000 
199,100 


World production and consumption of artificial silk is 
now far in excess of the consumption of real silk outside the 
Orient and some authorities state that world consumption 
of artificial silk is nearly double that of real silk, a startling 
situation in view of the short time during which this new 
textile raw material has been in general use. 

Every year its uses are expanded into new fields. The 
silk hosiery trade is still the largest consumer but increas- 
ing quantities are being used by the broad silk, cotton and 
woolen goods mills. Artificial silk yarns are twisted with 
other textile yarns to give luster and variety to cloth. 

The most important of the new developments is in knit- 
ted cloth for underwear which is growing rapidly in vol- 
ume. Other new fields are in the drug trade in rubberized 
silk cloth for surgical dressings, in automobile tire fabric 
for trimmings and beading, and as insulation for electric 


wiring and electro magnets. 





